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“Bur 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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60ME THOUGHTS FOR THANEKS- 
GIVING. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Ir gracious smiles are met with smiles, 
(And who would meet them otherwise ?), 
And tender words persuade the heart 
Till tears, kept back, unbidden start 
In dry and unfamiliar eyes: 


If acts of courteey like these, 

The common coin of every day, 
Pass current everywhere, and make 
Bo many richer for their sake, 

For none can be too poor to pay: 


What shall be, can be said for those 
Who greater gifts their whole lives long 
Receive without acknowledgement, 
Receive, perhaps, with discontent, 
Without a thankful word, or song? 


Time was they were not, now they are: 

A Power by them unseen, unknown, 
Produced them, not to die like flowers, 
Poor pensioners of Summer bours, 

For they remain, though years are flown. 


From nothingness to conscious Life, 
That feels itself if nought beside, 
And straightway all it sees demands, 

Perpetually puts forth its hands 
To take, and will not be denied ; 


That such a creature, selfish, frail, 
One half whose days are passed in sleep, 
Watched over by maternal eyes, 
Which, when its small breatb comes in sighs, 
Tremble, and ready are to weep— 


That childhood should in manhood end 
Is strange as childhood just begun. 

Why did he live? He might have died. 

What made Death’s arrows glance aside ? 
The Power of Life and Death in one. 


This he perceives not, or forgets, 

For now because he lived he lives; 
He has his raiment and his food, 
Accepts what comes, and finds it good, 

And never thinks of Him who gives. 


Something he sought he may have missed, 
Or in his heart, or in his brain: 
Fame, power, wealth, love. If so, what then? 
Blot all these from the lives of men, 
Still Man, and Life, and Earth remain, 


The sun still rises as of old; 
The stars and planets shine on high ; 
The great Sea laughs ; clouds come and go; 
Rains fall ; birds sing ; the sweet flowers blow; 
And fragrant is the west wind’s sigh. 


O Earth, thou art a goodly world! 

And who deny, if such there be, 
The Powerthat placed them here, should own, 
Thou Symbol of that Power Unknown, 

Their endless gratitude to thee ! 


They breathe the airs that stir thy trees ; 
Thy sunshine is their constant light ; | 
Without thy harvests they would die, 
Their sustenance and sole supply ; 
They lie, and slumber in shy Night ! 


But say thou art no more, O Earth! 
Than we behold from day to day, 

An Inn, we travelers, thou at least 

Hast spread us many a bounteous feast 
And comforted upon the way! 


We thank thee, and through thee the Host, 
Who has provided of His best, 

And housed us so we hate to go; 

For we can never hope to know 
More watebful care, more perfect rest | 
Mew Yous Cur. 
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GIVING THANES. 
BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 








So far as Thanksgiving means an occa- 
sional reunion of the members of the fam- 
ily-circle it is one of the most delightful 
and significant of seasons. The scattered 
fora yearare the happy brought together 
for a day. The old father is magically 
young again during those twenty-four 
hours, and the good mother, who can 
never seem old to the eyes of fond affec- 
tion, looks on her children, perhaps on the 
children of her children, and possibly on 
the children of her children’s children, 
with conscious pride in her jéwels. The 
gathering is unique. From far and from 
near, from the glitter and show of the city 
house and the soot of the manufactory; 
from the excitement of commercial specu- 
lation, which makes one feel that he is go- 
ing very rapidly over very thin ice, on 
what he hopes will be a journey to an im- 
posing structure on the avenue, but which 
may, by sudden mischance, prove to bea 
cross-cut road to the county workhouse; 
and from the slowly-accumulating profits 
of a business which promises. .to make one 
rich, if he can only manage to live to be as 
old as Methuselah; the sons and daughters 
of America gather together in the serene 
Autumn to consume the conventional 
turkey, which alone has little reason for 
thanksgiving, to shake each other’s hands, 
to express their gratitude forall that has 
happened, and, if they are very wise, to ex- 
press an equal gratitude for the things 
which have not happened. The littlecom- 
pany is, perhaps, increased by the cheer- 
ful presence of a spinster cousin or aunt, 
who, for reasons never to be divulged, has 
persistently refused to give her Leart into 
any man’s keeping; and by the odd stick of 
the family whose genius is great, but 
whose opportunities for exhibiting it have 
been small; and, last, by the devout and 
never-intrusive mother-in-law, who has 
been endowed by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence with a peculiar faculty for making 
everything go smoothly, and who never in- 
terferes, except from purely philanthropic 
motives, with the housekeeping crudities 
of the newly married. These all meet un- 
der the roof-tree of the dear old home- 
stead, and show their gratitude for the suc- 
cesses of the past by the annual spasm of 
indigestion. ‘They are extremely happy to 
be united during the hours of one day in 
the year, and unutterably grateful that 
they are not to remain united for a longer 
time. 

It may seem a little remarkable to a 
looker-on in Vieuna that a special day 
should be set apart for the purpose of 
hallowing a people who are always in a 
hurry, to say ‘‘ We thank Thee” to the 
Lord. I do not imagine that the custom 
implies that we are naturally an ungrateful 
nation and must needs have our memories 
jogged by a proclamation from the Chief 
Magistrate and by the unusual ringing of 
chureb-bells. There is no constitutional 
decree which actually forbids us to be con- 
tented and happy at other times or to make 
use of other occasions, at infrequent inter- 
vals, in order to say so. It is a simple re. 
minder to a people fond of the things 
which pertain to this world—a people who 
thoroughly enjoy the excitements and 
rivalries and contentions of everyday life— 
that, hidden away somewhere, under dusty 





and old-fashioned theological dogmas, is a 


‘statement that even the ordinary American: 
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citizen, though clothed upon with import- 
ant political prerogatives, surrounded by 
enticing opportunities, and filled with en- 
thusiasm for ‘‘ barbaric pear] and gold,” is, 
after all, somewhat dependent on a higher 
power. This statement may gall our pride 
and seem inconsistent with the opinion we 
have formed of ourselves; but, if it gives 
birth to a germ of humility, it will not have 
been made in vain. The appointment of 
this season, then, is a touch on the nation’s 
shoulder by a spectral officer from the 
realm of spirit; it is a voice sounding 
through the air and saying ‘‘Ye are 
bought with a price”; it is an order from 
headquarters which brings the whole ad- 
vancing column to a sudden halt, that it 
may listen to a strain of music, the echo of 
that which was once heard abové Judean 
hills, whose celestial refrain is: ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good-will toward men.” 

It is easy for the man who looks at life 
only once to ask: ‘‘ What shall I be grate- 
ful for?” And it is easy for the man who 
dares to look a second time to find an 
answér to the query. We should be very 
grateful for the continued existence among 
our fellows which has been vouchsafed to 
us and for the reasonable hope which ew 
ables us to look through our tears and see 
the shadowy formsof those whose bodily 
absence from our festivity is sadly empha- 
sized by the vacant chair. Tobe alive and 
to be able to go on with the work which 
we have begun isa great blessing. To have 
a large reserve of vitality, on which we can 
safely depend and from which we can 
largely draw, when we engage in any of the 
struggles with which this lower world Is 
filled; to be gloriously conscious that we 
are physically able to cope with inevitable 
difficulty, and to be entirely unconscious of 
the ceascless activity of our vital organs, 
because they are in sucha healthy condi- 
tion that they need not intrude themselves 
upon our notice—all this affords sufficient 
reason why we should go to sleep in con- 
tentment and rise up with thanksgiving. 
The world knows well enough how to ask 
God for what it lacks; but it has yet to 
learn how to thank him for what it pos- 
sesses. To most of us it seems a mysteri. 
ous providence when we are deprived of 
health, but a mere matter of course when 
we are in full possession of it. 

We are to be grateful, again, because, if 
we are ill, or entangled in the meshes of 
misfortune, or called upon to bear a heavy 
burden of sorrow, we need not necessarily 
become as the pagans. It is by no means 
my intention to declare that we do not act 
like pagans. I only humbly suggest that we 
are not forced todoso. Fault-finding is, 
to be sure, one of the prerogatives of our 
race, for the free and untrammeled exer- 
| cise of which it is willing to make any 
sacrifice. In the Magna Charta of buman 
rights the liberty to find fault is clearly 
stated in the article which comes next 
to the preamble. Life would be worth 
little to uny man who should be deprived 
of the right to say that life is all wrong. 
Half our enjoyment consists in declaring 
that we should enjoy still more if the Lord 
would consent to take our advice. We do 
not agree with Mr. Carlyle, who said that 
a man should put himself at zero, and then 
reckon every degree ascending from that 
point as an occasion for thanks; but, on 
the other hand, we put ourselves at sum- 
mer-heat, and grumble at every descending 








degree toward a frost. I know myself the 
happiness which results from grumbling, 
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Heaven, where there will certainly benoth. 
ing to grumble at. I am somewhat com 
soled, however, by the thought that, if I 
ever get there, my surprise will be so great 
that I may possibly forget to indulge in my 
propensity. » % 

If we are: not pagans, but far-off fol- 
lowers of Him whose loving words have 
rung through the ages like a stirring strain 
of martial music, we shall be thankfuj =~ 
beyond all power of adequate expression — 
that the empty cbair at our annual feast has 
a profounder significance and amore joyful 
than the chair which is filled. Theimag- 
ination that has been moved by the Master's 
voice sees another Thanksgiving Day. 
Around the abundant board there is room 
for all who will come. Those who may 
not sit with us in our family gathering 
here are seated at the heavenly tableand — 
their faces are bright with celestial joy. — 
As year by year goes by, ourlittlecompany =" 
of loved ones grows less; but the company 
which gathers in the Father's house grows 
more numerous. By and by theold home ~~ 
on the country hillside will beempty. The 
rich and the poor, the gifted and the ~~ 
maimed, the old and the young will have 
passed from the seething current and from — 
the still eddies of time into the shadows of 
life’s strange night; but the end is notyet, > 
Beyond the setting sun a planet swings in . 5 
space, unnamed except by reverent awe, 
unseen by the inquisitive telescope, but 
seen by the eye of faith, not marked on the 
ordinary chart of the heavens, and yet the 
brightest star of all the upper host of 
worlds, and there the best Thanksgiving of 
all shall be celebrated, when we shall have 
become one with Christ, as he is one with 
God. 

New Yor« Ciryr. 
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THE DECLINE OF VATICANISM IN 
FRANCE. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 
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Tuoven I am trying to give these 
sketches a popular cast and to make them ~~ 
readable by a non-professional class, Itruet ~~ 
it may have been discovered thatI amnot ~ 
writing for momentary impressions. For _— 
more than thirty years the religious history 
and condition of France have furnished me _ 
with a favorite episode of study, andi em- 
body in these fugitive papers the results of 
much reflection on this interesting subject, 
I write in the full confidence that an epoch = 
of the greatest significance is at hand. | 
Leo XIII is a great ‘‘ sign of the times,” 
Succeeding a weak entbusiast, who be- 
lieved in himself, the present Pope, unfor- —~ 
tunately for Rome, believes in the Papacy, — 
Were he not fettered by this superstition, _ 
there is much in his head and heart which 
might lead him by interpretations, ex cathe- 
dra, very much to modify the terrible in- 
roads made upon Romanism by the audat+ 
ity of his predecessor. Leo sees the awk-  ~ 
ward position created by the two new dog» 
mas, which are as universaily rejected in ~~ 
the mind and heart of intelligent Romaa-  ~ 
ism as they are superficially accepted onthe 
principle credo quia impossibile ; but he fears ~~ 
to weaken the Papacy by counter-edicts, ~~ 
and so he falls back on the Summa, and ¥ 
tries to set his hierarchy to the task of ~~ 
studying St. Thomas Aquinas, who denied.) 
both dogmas, though he is the father of ~ 
modern Romanism. This is justas faras ~ 
the Jesuits will let him stretch his — 
tether; but even this is intolerable 
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to the Ultramontanes. The Belgian 
fanatics are almost in open war with 
the ‘‘Infallible,” because he is not 
sufficiently infallible to see with their eyes, 
Leo XIII has just been obliged to depose 
a French bishop, the idol of the Ultramon- 
tanes, for his insubordination. He was 
more pontifical than the Pontiff, and, at 
last, he came out with the statement that 
he had a letter of Pius the Ninth’s io his 
possession, in which he expressed his great 
distrust of Cardinal Pecci and predicted 
calamity to the Church should he ever 
mount to the papal throne. This was too 
much for a pope to bear, and the bishop is 
deposed for his insolence; but expects to 
come forth under the next pope and be 
made a cardinal, in recompense for his offi- 
cial martyrdom or, rather, self-immolation. 
So stands the case with the Papacy at this 
crisis, when poor Leo takes to scolding and 
cursing, after the example of his predeces- 
sor. The alliance between the King of 
Italy and the two Germon Emperors, if it 
should become solid, is fatal to his outcry 
for the expulsion of the King and the restor- 
ation of the Papal temporalities. All 
things betoken a speedy upheaval in 
Europe, and nobody can perceive in this 
contingency any chance for a Papal tri- 
umpb. Even a momentary restoration 
would be the precursor of a more absolute 
overthrow of Vaticanism. In France, as 
was evident in the late vote upon the 
French embassage to the Papal Court, the 
next move will make an end of Romanism 
asan establishment. On the last 14th of 
July (the Bastille anniversary, which is cel- 
ebrated like our 4th of July, minus the 
Chinese crackers) a significant caricature 
was hawked through Paris. It represented 
Notre Dame with all its towers and win- 
dows choked with the figures of priests, 
Jesuits, Papal legates, and cardinals. Un- 
derneath was the legend: ‘The Bastille 
which still remains to be captured.” 

Let nobody suppose that the Romish 
priesthood in France or in Italy are of one 
mind and ove heart. Their discontent is 
well-nigh universal, except among those 
who are well-stalled and full-fed. They 
are miserably poor and anxious to escape 
their thralldom; but there is no open door. 
They know nothing. They are superstitious- 
ly ignorant or iguorantly unbelieving and 
wicked, The devoutly superstitious are 
Ultramontene. The better class of really 
pious men ure too little learned to know how 
they got into the net or how to get out of 
it. They endure, but with great search- 
ings of heart. They make no secret of the 
mental reservations with which they accept 
the new dogmas, They have no sympathy 
with Protestantism; they know nothing at 
all of the ancient constitutional catbolicity, 

In Italy, indeed, things are much 
worse than they are in France. The peo- 
ple despise their priests as cand (dogs), and 
the hierarchy have nothing but contempt 
for thelr mass-‘mongering brethren, who 
live on what they can pick up as poor 
eacerdoti di measa. Au English clergyman, 
who has lived long in Italy, says of them: 
‘They are very numerous; indeed, they 
swarm. The price of a mass in 
Lower Italy is about a shilling, sometimes 
rather less; and that is all that a priest who 
can say only one mass a day has for his 
maintenance. Suspension from saying 
mass is, of course, starvation. The poor 
priests, therefore, are kept iu obedience 
through fear of losing the price of their 
mass.” It is so in a good degree in France. 
The wretched priest who incurs suspension 
knows not what todo. To drive au omni- 
bus in Paris or to serve as a marker in 
billiard-rooms is his ordinary resource. 
Of these wretched people there have been 
more than a thousand known to the police 
as serving in such situations at one time. 
This was stated in the British Parliament, 
and denied by Romish partisans. Investiga- 
tions followed, and it appeared that the fact 
had not been exaggerated, but quite under- 
stated. And of this 1 was assured, also, 
personally, by the Abbé Guettée, now a 
Greek ecclesiastic. 

to France, as well as in Germany, there 
is, moreover, a profound sense of the degra- 
dation entailed upon external Romanism 


by the Italian ascendency; which makes 


the ‘‘universal bishopric” av heirloom of 
the Italian household; which enslaves all 
thoughi and all character to a mere militia 








of Italians, under their Jesuit field-mar- 
shals. I quote again from the English 
resident, justcited. Hesays: ‘‘ The Italian 
bishops are little more than rectors of 
large parishes, very often not superior in 
condition or in learning to the mass-saying 
priests. Their number must be about 
600. They have no influence in society 
and they are not much known beyond tlie 
walls of their own small city. Schwarzen- 
berg complained that his Diocese of Prague 
counted for po more than that of one of 
these Italian bishops, when he sat in coun- 
cil with them, though not less than 100 
dioceses like theirs might be made out of 
his. Itis the policy of Rome to multiply 
Italian bishoprics, in order to outvote the 
foreigners in any council or show of hands. 
Besides these, there are also numerous 
bishops in partibus, who have no dioceses 
at all, but whose votes may generally be 
relied on, because they want dioceses and 
hope to be cardinals. Is it any marvel that 
Schwarzenberg and Strossmayer grumble? 
Can such a state of things last in France 
and Germany, when once it becomes evi- 
dent that the Papacy is po longer a political 
power? 

I have quoted the Abbé Bonnétat’s con- 
fessions, though that writer was speaking 
of the palmy epoch of Louis Philippe. 
At the same epoch Edmond de Pressensé 
took up the subject from a Protestant 
point of view. He acknowledged the re- 
vived and flattering surface of things. He 
pierced to the heart of that epoch, how- 
ever, and directed attention to the décadence 
morale, concealed by the momentary bril- 
liancy of a restored hierarchical prestige. 
He cited, at that very moment, the ac- 
knowledgments of the better class of 
French ecclesiastics that there was no 
teaching in their pulpits, no learning in 
their seminaries. It was a bold thing to 
say, when all Paris was thronging Notre 
Dame to hear Lacordaire; but, even then, 
he punctured Lacordaire’s reputation and 
the collapse soon followed. Daguerry was 
then the sensation at the Madeleine—an 
old soldier, ‘‘ whose charm was just the 
fact of his lay element and of the some- 
thing about his eloquence that was not 
Ultramontane.” Pressensé pays a tribute 
to the eloquence of Bantain, of Bonne- 
chose, of the Abbé Gabriel; but he adds: 
** These exceptions do not hinder our con- 
clusion that in the pulpit, as well as in the 
theological chair, there is a manifest de- 
cline in France.” 

There was just then a young and fer- 
vent soul immuripg his burning enthusi- 
asm and sincere piety in the dismal cell of 
a Carmelite, who was soon to eclipse La- 
cordaire himself in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame. Of course,I refer to Father Hy- 
acinthe, who at this day might have been, 
some say, Archbishop of Paris, had he not 
been troubled witha conscience. Feebly 
enough does the actual Archbishop accuse 
him of having bartered his position in the 
French Church through an incontinent 
desire for marriage; for all France knows 
that he might have been archbishop or 
cardinal, none the less, had his conscience 
suffered him to livein flagrant concubin- 
age, like so many Romish dignitaries, 
whose motto is that of Talleyrand: Si non 
caste tamen caute vivendum, And we may 
rest assured of this, that, whatever may 
be the immediate result of the heroic sac- 
rifices which M. Loyson has made to his 
sense of duty, bis present position is one 
of testimony that cannot fail to be felt in 
the near future of French Christianity. 
To this I may hereafter recur in these col- 
umns. For the present, I only direct at 
tention to the foresight ef M. Pressensé, 
whose name, by a happy coincidence, ex- 
presses his prophetic instinct. He now 
very openly sustains M. Loyson’s ven 
tures of faith, and pronounces his re- 
formed ‘‘ Gallicanism” the true instrument 
for the regeneration of France, acknow!- 
edging that modcrn Evangelicalism fails to 
influence her, owing to its lack of historic 
continuity. He is certainly prescient in 
this, too, if, indeed, there be left enouch 
of conscience and true piety under the 
ashes of French indifference for a _ re- 
kindling of the old fires of the martyrs of 
Lyons, or even those of the confessors of 
Port Royal; but of this hereafter. 

Thirty years ago M. Pressensé then un- 
derstood that epoch of recrudescence, as he 
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called it, and has been justified in his esti- 
mate of the appearances of the moment as 
delusive. In fact, the Abbé Bonnétat’s 
brochure was his contemporary justification. 
Now, for a minute, let us turn to our own 
epoch, and see what another Abbé has been 
bold enough to testify as to the actual de- 
cadency of Romanism in France. Consult 
his ‘‘ Grand Péril del Eglise de France.” 1 
speak of the Abbé Bougaud, vicar-general 
of Dupanloup’s own diocese (Orleans), 
writing and publishing, in 1878. I almost 
wish somebody would translate this work, 
or abridge a translation of it for the readers 
of THe INEEPENDENT. I doubt not the 
Abbé is a sincere and a good man, but he 
has only one eye open. He shows the fear- 
ful decline of his Church, but he does not 
account for it logically. Father Hyaciaothe 
could help him just here; but the Abbé 
gives facts and figures which prove his 
alarm to be well-founded. He shows how 
rapidly the numbers of the French clergy 
are decreasing. He shows that, while the 
respectable classes have long since ceased 
to give their sons to the altar, the roturiére 
class itself no longer aspires to put boys 
into the soutane. ‘‘In 1877 there were 
2,568 parishes without priests.” The at- 
tendance of the people upon the mass con- 
stantly diminishes. The good Abbé tries 
to account for all this, and he gives almost 
every reason but the true one, which is tbat 
the Papacy has annihilated its own prestige 
and that intelligence revolts agaiust its 
senile pretensions and outworn temporal 
claims. Whatever the cause, the Abbé 
says of the French clergy: ‘‘ That their 
diminution in quality and quantity will be 
equal is the grand peril, The peri! is that 
there will no longer be priests sufficiently 
learned and sufficiently pious to maintain 
the Church of France at the high point of 
its actual necessities in the future and at 
the present crisis.” 

Burrao, N.Y. 





A LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








WHEN Lafayette rode into Boston Town, 
in 1824, all its inhabitants turned into the 
street to greet him. Amid the thousands 
whose shouts welcomed him on either side, 
he lifted his eyes, and there, In a balcony 
in Tremont Street, sat his lovely hostess of 
forty years before, Dorothy Hancock. He 
ordered his carriage to stop before her 
house, and, rising, with his hand upon his 
heart, with all that homage of manner men 
were not ashamed to proffer or women to 
receive fifty years ago, he saluted her. 

Strangely, perhaps, this scene came be- 
fore me last evening in the drawing-room 
otf The Vendome, as, gazing on four young 
men, I remembered that they are great- 
grandsons of that great and graceful Gen- 
eral of France who devoted his service to 
American liberty and his rare homage to a 
rare American woman, Edmond de Lafay- 
ette, the living grandson of Lafayette of 
the Revolution, himself too old and too 
feeble to cross seas, sent over to the Cele- 
bration of Yorktown his nephews, as the 
representatives of his illustrious ancestor, 
His personal representative is Major de 
Pusy. 

This gentieman was born on the 16th of 
November, 1882, at Avignon. His mother 
was Charlotte Matilda de Lafayette, the 
grand-daughter of the renowned General 
M. de Pusy was entered at the Ecole Pols- 
technique at about the age of eighteen 
years. He soon became  sub-lieutenant 
cadet in artillery and engineers on the Ist 
of October, 1853, and sub-lieutenant in 
active service on May Ist, 1855; second 
lieutenant 1st of October, 1855; and first lieu- 
tenant 8d of December, 1856. He attained 
the rank of second captain on the 3d of 
March, 1858, and that of full captain on the 
12th of August, 1864, and major, or chef 
du bataillon du Génie, in 1872, and be is 
now attached to the ministry of war, in 
the engineer department, or ‘‘ Materiel du 
Génie.” With respect to his active service, 
we find him in Algeria from the 13th of 
April, 1857, to the 24 ef May, 1859. The fol- 
lowing day, the 3d of May, he jeins the army 
for Italy, where he served in that memor- 
able campaign till the 10th of August, 1859. 
We then see him forming part of the ex- 
pedition to Eastern Kabylia, in North Africa, 
during the year 1860, and he served in 





Algeria from November, 1866, to Novem. 
ber, 1867. On the breaking out of the 
Prussian War, in September, 1870, he was 
appointed to the seventh army corps and 
was present at the battle of Beaumont, on 
the 30th of August, and at the battle of 
Sedan, on the 1st of September, where he 
had a narrow escape from death, his horse 
having been shot and killed under him. 
He was then appointed a knight of the 
Legion of Honor, in 1874, and an officer of 
the same order in July, 1880. He wears 
the military medal forthe Italian campaign, 
as well as the Sardinian medal for military 
valor, conferred on him in February, 1870. 

The other members of the Lafayette 
family in the party are Lieutenant Sigis- 
mund Marie Henri de Pourut de Sabune, 
his brother, Gaston de Pourut de Sahune, 
M. de Corcelle, and Count Paul de Beau- 
mont, -great-grandsons of Lafayette. 
Among the visitors, the highest in rank ia 
the Marquis de Rochambeau. This gentle- 
man has paid a visit to the United States 
already, in his capacity of commissioner of 
France to the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, and, while his commanding 
personal appearance aud his amiability are 
well known to many residents of Mary- 
land and Virginia, a few words regarding 
his family may be permitted. He is the 
the adopted son of Philippe August Dona- 
tien, Marquis de Rochambeau, who was 
the lineal descendant of the renowned gen- 
eral whose command co-operated with that 
of General Washington. ‘The family name 
of the present Marquis of Rochambeau is 
De Vimeur, one of the family names of the 
house of Rochambeau. He is passionately 
devoted to the historical events of his na- 
tive province and is now engaged on a 
work of some importance, descriptive of 
Vendome and the local celebrities of the 
province. He is also at present compiling 
a memorial drochure, and similar to our 
centenary chronicle, of the present French 
contributions to the Yorktown celebration 
and intended for the local historical soci- 
ety thereof. The position represented by 
the Marquis de Rochambeau is, therefore, a 
dual one—that of diplomacy and literature. 

Among the visitors, none bear a more 
illustrious name than Count Alfred de 
Noailles, who is a direct descendant of the 
Vicomte de Noailles, who served under 
the Marquis de Rochambeau and com- 
manded as colonel the celebrated Soisso- 
nais regiment, which held the center of 
the French line of position in front of 
Yorktown, in 1781. The family of De 
Noailles is one of the very highest, if not 
the highest in France, and has given to 
the state during the past five centuries 
men of the proudest positions and greatest 
capacity in statesmansbip, churchmanship, 
cavaliers, and soldiers, in peace and in war. 
The present head of the family, the Duke 
de Noailles, is a man of cultivated taste 
and great literary ability and also a mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. The fam- 
ily of De Noailles is allied to that of De 
Lafayette, the great Marquis de Lafayette 
having married Mile. de Noailles, daughter 
of Louis Paul, Duke de Ayen, who be. 
came afterward Duke de Noailles. 

The most distinguished-looking man of 
the party is the Marquis de Rochambeau. 
A man six feet in bight, of large but not 
corpulent proportions; his features five, 
strong, and noble; his close-cropped hair, 
snow white; and jet black- eyes, keen and 
most intelligent of glance. 

These representatives of France number 
in all thirty-five persons, besides two 
ladies—the Marquise de Rochambeau and 
Madame Outrey, wife of the French mip- 
ister. All these gentlemen, with the two 
ladies, exquisitely attired, stood inside of 
the western drawing-room of The Vendome 
last evening, receiving the vast throng of 
the citizens of Boston who came in to do 
them honor. From nine till eleven o’clock 
an unbroken procession of ladies and gen- 
tlemen received introductions and passed 
on before these representatives of another 
jand. Mayor Prince received each guest, 
presenting each to the French minister, M. 
Outrey, who in turn presented each one 
who wished to speak French to the French 
representatives. It was a study to mark 
those keen, futelligent, kindly faces, as they 
received their new impressions. First, the 
long-drawn-out, promiscuous hand-shaking 
was to them a marvel anda monotony, in 



































































































































no way exhilarating. The French are an 
embracing, kissing people. Daily finger- 
squeezing isa process unknown to their 
social intercourse; yet this evening they 
allowed near three thousand people to 
seize their bands, with an unflinching forti- 
tude, remarkable in heroes by nature so 
mercurial. The fine, geotle grasp of a 
Robert Winthrop might he soothing enough ; 
but when it came to the universal grip of 
the butcher, the baker, the cook, the 
Hibernian, there was danger of its becom- 
ing fatiguing in quantity, if not in quality. 

“*Me name is O’Flaherety, and this is me 
daughter, Jane,” exclaimed a stalwart son 
of Erin to the Count Rochambeau, while 
he pointed to a buxom damsel upon his 
arm. TheCount received Mr. O'Flaberety, 
“Jane,” and the two policemen who fol- 
lowed with all the suave urbanity peculiar 
to his race. But do not fancy this assem- 


bly a ‘“‘mob” such as sometimes jams in | 


and out of the windows of the White 
House. It is true ‘‘the people” were here— 
the cook of a famous house, the small 
dealer, the day’s-work mechanic, and why 
not, pray, in an entertainment proffered by 
the city government to citizens of another 
land? Each, wearing his Sunday best, 
adorned by his best behavior, was but an- 
other stone set in the mingled mothic of 
civic life. It is true that Lady Pedigree 
staid at home, because she ‘‘ knew it would 
be so mixed.” Well, it was ‘‘ mixed,” and 
the mixing was picturesque and delightful. 
Not of the altogether superb quality 
one would be sureto see in my lady’s 
drawing-room; but with all the tinting and 
and shading of humaa life, from those 
born to the purple and wearing it with the 
consciousness of ‘‘royalty” not unknown 
to the American mind; down to the toiler, 
gray with the contacts of this common 
earth. It was far more democratic, if not 
more cosmopolitan, than Boston assemblies 
usually are; for itis only on ‘‘city” occa- 
sions that socially the lower and middle 
line crosses the highest one. Thus, in the 
concourse pressing through that single 
doorway into the presence of the French- 
men with historic names, one saw the 
strong, vital face of Governor Long; the 
high white head of Collector Beard; the 
solemn but intellectual visage of Lawrence 
Barrett. Representative Candler’s rotund 
presence hinted of Washington. James 
Freeman Clarke passed by, carrying his 
seventy years with the bright serenity of a 
far younger man. The clear-cut, cold fea- 
tures of President Eliot, of Harvard College, 
shed light frost upon the scene. That most 
gentle of benigu gentlemen, Robert C. 
Winthrop, recalled fine memories of the 
past, while in the center of a room Phillips 
Brooks towered over them all. Lancers, 
cadets, men whose breasts were covered 
with decorations won by heroism in war, 
mingled with ladies, glittering in jewels, 
and the conversation, the dancing, the feast 
went on till midnight. In the afternoon 
the representatives from France visited 
Bunker Hill, Harvard College, and Cam- 
bridge. At Bunker Hill Robert C. Win. 
throp welcomed them. At Harvard College 
the assembled students gave the College 
cheer as the guests entered the gates. In 
old Massachusetts Hall President Eliot met 
the company and escorted them to Me- 
morial Hall. 

After Harvard, the center of interest in 
Cambridge was the home of Longfellow, 
long the military headquarters of Washing- 
ton. As Longfellow was too ill to see his 
guests, they were received by Miss Long- 
fellow, who led them not only to the room 
long used by Washington for his military 
councils, but also to her fatlier’s study. 
Great regret is constantly expressed at the 
continued sickness of Longfellow, which 
is of that order indicative of continued il] 
health, rather than of immediate danger. 

In nothing does Boston show her strong 
individuality more than in her openly ex. 
pressed sense of personal love and posses- 
sion of her poets. The pictures of Long- 
fellow, of Lowell, of Holmes, of Emerson, 
of Whittier are seen everywhere, and no 
faces are more familiar or dear than are 
theirs on the streets. The consciousness 
that before this generation passes they will 
have vanished from the earth deepens 
toe abiding teriderness. At present their 
faces are still familiar on the streets. One 
may see Emerson at the ‘‘ Old Corner Book- 





store,” serenely looking over the books; or 
meet Holmes almost any day on the street- 
cars, with that immortal youth glancing 
from feature and expression which makes 
venerableness impossible even to his seven- 
ty years; in better health, Longfellow 
may be often see about Park Place, the 
most unobtrusive and gentle of men; 
while, at longer intervals Whittier emerges 
from the lovely shades of Oak Knoll, reti- 
cent, shy, gentle, like the rest, 

The event of the week which divided the 
interest with that of the visit of the French 
representatives was the dedication of St. 
Stephen’s Memorial Church, at Lynn. An 
especial interest centers in this church, not 
only because it is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of architecture in this country 
and because it is a personal memorial of a 
father’s love toa brave son and a lovely 
daughter, but because at its very dedica- 
tion it stood forth a perpetual memorial to 
himself, to the generosity, the devotion, the 
consecration of a man great in Christianity. 


In our pantheistic day, when temples 
dedicated to art and to every god of this 
world are rising on every side, how signifi- 
capt is this house of worship, embodying 
the highest and finest forms of beauty, con- 
secrated to human affection, but no less to 
the Unseen, the Eternal, the Holy, the Ever- 
Living, Ever-Present Love by which the 
hwman race is exalted and saved. To me 
this magnificent cross of stone, cutting the 
deep azure of the autumnal air, seems a 
great, consummate flower of evolution. 
Three generations ago a humble but devout 
shoemaker sat ‘‘ pegging away” at shoes 
on his bench at Lynn. The shoemaker had 
a son, who began to work with his father; 
but the spirit within ia him moved him off 
that bench, out of that little shop, and he 
went forth with the soul of inspiration and 
the tongue of eloquence, to bear the glad 
tidings of salvation to men by Jesus Christ, 
a preacher in the Methodist Church. The 
fine quality of his eloquence, more than his 
zeal, perhaps, took him at last into circles 
whose personal members, no doubt, ‘‘ looked 
down” on Methodists; who cared more for 
the call of the spirit than for the crown of 
the college. 

‘From what institution did you gradu- 
ate?” asked one of these, the wife of a pro- 
fessor in Harvard, of the young Methodist 
preacher. 

‘From my father’s shoe-bench,” an- 
swered the heroic young man. How heroic, 
one must first have imbibed the atmosphere 
of Harvard to know. 

From that shoc-bench, from the intrinsic 
quality of the man who sat and toiled on it, 
through son and grandson, has come the 
magnificent offering to God and man that 
to-day stands beside Lynn Common. The 
son of Timothy Mudge, the famous Method- 
ist preacher, was Enoch Redington Mudge, 
a devoted Episcopalian, whose name for 
two generations has been a savor of grace 
and good works, not only through Boston 
and Lynn, but through the whole State of 
Massachusetts. 

There seems to be an added quality in 
the devout Episcopalian who brings the 
fervor of Methodism and the unction of 
its spirit to the sacred forms and symbols 
of the Church. Surely, there was never a 
more consecrated Churchman or one whose 
personal influence struck deeper or pene- 
trated further for righteousness than the 
son of the Methodist preacher. It was 
meet that his life-long, loving friend, the 
Bishop of Central New York, the most 
sympathetic and apostolic of bishops, 
Bishop Huntington, should have preached 
the dedication sermon uf the Memorial 
Church, which was no less the tenderest 
memorial of his friend, the builder, than of 
his children. ‘here could be no more fit- 
ting close to this letter than an extract 
from this sermon—an extract which can 
reflect but faintly the tenderness, the unc- 
tion, the eloquence of the living, but which 
no less should penetrate far beyond the 
glorified walls within which they were 
spoken. 

Bishop Huntington said: 

‘* You rejoice, brethren, with great grati- 
tude in this holy benefaction—gratitude to 
the Divine Giver in Heaven; to the buman 
giver, resting in Paradise. But this munifi- 
cence bere was only the latest of a long 
line that ran through all his generous life, 


A character complete as his—how plain that 
it could be molded and tempered only by 


whatever he did, his heart 


everywhere, 
the upward look. ‘To a business acquaint- 


ance, who was admiring the costliness of 
this‘ structure, with the thoroughness and 
accuracy that mark every ecclesiastical de- 
tail, he said, modestly: ‘I want it to be 
understood from what is laid out here that 
the faith I hold is a reality. True, I believe 
in my church and her creed." His church 
wership was not of the timid, compromis- 
ing, apologetic sort. A  public-spirited 
patron of arts and sciences and enterprise, 
he was willing to let everybody see that the 
Kingdom of Christ was more to him than 
culture and refinement, knowledge and in- 
vention, commerce and wealth together. 
lt is worth knowing when a leader »mong 
merchants and a master among financiers 
consecrates the tenth of all his incomes to 
the honor of his God, Once, I remember, 
when he was warden where I ministered, I 
snid to him, on a week day, in his counting- 
room: ‘I shall come, Mr. Mudge, in a few 
days, toask you for some money for one 
of our ministers.’ With the smile and 
gesture which marked him as finished in 
humor and grace as any gentleman we have 
known, he said: ‘Very well, I hope I 
shall be ready for you. If I were to ask 
my confidential clerk, sitting at the inner 
desk yonder, the books would tell me how 
my charity account stands as exactly as any 
account I have with any firm or factory; 
but, he added, to tell the truth, I think it 
best for your purpose that I should not 
turn to that balance. On an Easter morn- 
ing he laid several thousand dollars in the 
alms-basin for a charitable object. Before 
night he knew that the night before a de- 
structive fire in a distant manufacturing 
town had swept a vast property belonging 
to him away. When a friend offered his 
sympathy, he only said, with reverent 
solemnity of manner: ‘I thank Heaven I 
did not hear of my loss till the church serv- 
ice was over.’ This man lived above the 
world; lived the heavenly life, while he 
lived so grandly among men.” 


Boston, Mass., NOVEMBER, 1881. 


TRUSTING GOD IN THE DARKE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Sometimes we have an experience in life 
that seems like walking through a long, 
dark tunnel. The chilling air and the 
thick darkness make it hard walking, and 
the constant wonder is why we are com- 
pelled to tread so gloomy a path, while 
others are in the open day of health and 
happiness. We can only fix our eyes on 
the bright light at the end of the tunnel, 
and we comfort ourselves with the thought 
that every step we take brings us nearer to 
the joy and the rest that lies at the end of 
the way. Extinguish the light of Heaven 
that gleams in the distance, and this tunnel 
of trial would become a horrible tomb! 
Some of us are passing through just such 
an experience now. We can adopt the 
plaintive language of the Psalmist, and cry 
out: ‘‘ Thy hand presseth us sore; as for the 
light of our eyes, it also is gone from us; 
we are ready to halt, and our sorrow is 
continually before us.” 

One of the most trying features of our 
trial is that we cannot discover the ‘‘ why” 
or the ‘‘wherefore” of our special afflic- 
tions. Our Heavenly Father did not con- 
sult us before the trial came, and he does 
not explain to us why he sentit His 
ways are not our ways, nor his thcughts 
our thoughts; nay, they are the very oppo- 
site. The mystery of the providence per- 
plexes and staggers us. For example, I 
open my daily journal, and read that the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, whom I left a few 
months ago in the prime of vigorous 
health and wide usefulness, is cut off in 
the midst of his days. All his preparatory 
training for his office by eighteen years of 
missionary life comes to naught. This very 
day I am called for the sixth time in a few 
years to bury the dead from a certain 
Christian household. This time it is the 
head of the house that is taken and the 
children are left to orphanage. Beside me 
now sits a mourning mother, whose aching 
heart cabnot understand why a beloved 
child is snatched away, when she seemed 
the most indispensable to the happiness of 
the home. Every week a pastor has to 
confront these mysteries in the dealings of 
a God of love. Tothe torturing question 
‘‘Why does God lead me into this valley 
of the shadow of darkness?” we cap only 
reply: ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it seems 
good in thy sight.” Weare brought into 
the tunnel, however we shrink back. There 
is no retreat; we have nothing left to us 
but to grasp the very hand that brought us 














there and push forward. Like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, we can only say: ‘I see not but 


very valley.” 
Just in such trying hours it is that the 
Adversary assails us most fiercely. He 
stirs up in our hearts bitter thoughts 
against God. He points us to the actual 
and realized loss, and tells us that Heaven 
is utterly unseen and no one comes back 
to assure us of its reality. And so he 
endeavors, with devilish suggestions, to 
blow out such lamps of divine promise as 
we have, to shatter every staff that we 
carry, and to make the pathway of trial 
the more dark and desperate than before. 
This is not poetry; itis the actual trial to 
which the faith of thousands of God's 
people is at this moment subjected. Un- 
der these severe expériences, more than one 
Christian has been sorely tempted to turn 
infidel and to ‘‘choose death rather than 
life.” 

To my own mind there is only one solu- 
tion for these mysteries and only one sup- 
port for these days of terrible affliction. The 
only relief I can find is in the certainty that 
this life is not the end; but simply 
and only the preparatory school for the 
real and the endless life that is 
beyond. The moment that I accept 
this truth fully and hold it firmly, I 
find solid ground for my feet and light for 
my sorrowing soul, Then I discover that 
the whole journey of the believer is “ por- 
tioned out” to him, and that the dark tun. 
nel on the road is just as surely appointed 
wisely as is the most flowery mead or the 
happiest walk over the ‘‘ Delectable Mount- 
ains.” Nay, more. When we reach Heaven, 
we may discover that the richest and deep- 
est and most profitable experiences we had 
in this world were those which were gained 
in the very roads from which we shrunk 
back with dread. The bitter cups we tried 
to push away contained the medicines we 
most needed. The hardest lessons that we 


best fit us for service here and glory here- 
after. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to obey God when he commands us to do 
what we like and to trust him when the path 
is all sunshine. The real victory’of faith 


the dark. 


pointing and that His ali-wise love has en- 
gincered the deep tunnels of trial on the 
heavenward road, he will never desert us 
during the discipline. The vital thing for 
us is, not to deny and desert him. 

Let us also keep in mind that the chief 
object of the discipline is to develop 
character and to improve the graces of his 
children. Whom he loveth he chastises, 
and correcteth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth. Every braneh that bareth not 
fruit he pruneth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. “Why do you cut that pome- 
granate bush so cruelly?” said a gentleman 
to his gardener. The answer was: ‘‘Because 
it is all running to useless leaves, and I 
want to make it dear.” Ab! it is a keen 
knife that our Divine Gardener often em- 
ploys, and he often severs the very heart- 
strings by his discipline; but ‘‘ afterward it 
yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that 
have been exercised thereby, even the fruig 
of righteousness. God has a great maby 
crucibles for his gold, where he may refine 
it. There is so much alloy of pride and 
self-will, or covetousness, or sinful idolatry 
in genuine Christians that they require the 


than sharp adversity. A fit of sickness may 
do more for soul-health than years of bodily 
strength and comfort. 


often to the furnace, my only answer is that 
God owns you and me, and he has a right to 
do with us just ashe pleases. If he wants 
to keep his silver over a hot flame, until he 
the metal, then he has a right to do so, 


it is my Heavenly Father; let him de 
what seemeth him good. He will not 


that he cannot give me grace to bear. Life’s 


cruicibles will not be needed in Heaven. 
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trial, I would say: Tighten your loins with 
the promises and keep the strong staff of 
faith well in hand. Trust God in the dark. 
Weare safer with him in the dark than 
without him in the sunshine. He will not 
suffer thy foot to stumble. His rod and 
his staff never break." Why be brought us 
bere we know not now, but shall know 
hereafter. At the end of the gloomy pase- 
age beams the heavenly light. Then comes 
the exceeding and eternal weight of glory! 
BROOELY#, N.Y. 





BY THE WAY. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





O wuart climbing plans of name, 
Shining, battle-conquered fame, 
In that first-felt sense of pride 
When he perished from my side 
In that West-world, long ago— 
Even so. 


Allis won. Yet what is won? 

All we dared to dream is done. 

Yet I had rather rest to-day 

Where the wide-eyed rabbits play— 
Rest as he reste, lone and low— 
Even so. 


Rather walk that grass-grown trail, 
Peopled by the piping quail, 

Leading to that lonely grave 

Where forgotten grasses wave, 

To mine own grave, than this show— 
Even so. 


Soft and low, soft and low 
Let Sierra’s sad winds blow; 
Iam sad; a strange bird blown 
By the four winds from mine own; 
Blown and beaten to and fro— 
Even so. 

New Yor« Crrr. 





DR. VINCENT ON ROCK RIVER CON- 
FERENCE AND DR. THOMAS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
OF tHE Wisconsin Meruopisr Eriscorat ConFeRENcE. 





Dr. Vincent’s courteous and manly 
article of November 27th is before me. 
That he indorses the action of the Confer- 
ence and writes as an intended loyal son of 
Methodism is clear. 

Claiming the same intentional loyalty, 
speaking as the Church’s advocate, I ask for 
space to look at this decision from another 
angle. 

There {s one question which will not 
“out” in a trial like this—viz.: What 
are the Christ-commissioned rights of 
churches and ministers? For me, there is 
no Methodistic sclution of the case in hand 
without allowing it place. 

On that question I affirm: 1. The right 
of any Church to be fs based, first, not on 
its human, but divine founder. Methodism 
rests not on Wesley, but Christ. Not first 
on her “‘articles” nor ‘‘ standards,” but on 
these as an interpretation of Scripture. 
2. No church is infallible, and change, prog- 
ress is a law of her life. 3. Disagreement 
of her members or ministry with her polity 
or her teachings may at times be a duty 
and the highest loyalty, as in the examples 
of Wesley, Luther, Paul, and others. For, 
4, the Church pledges herself to her ad- 
herents as a Christian Church, and can 
have lawfully no ecclesiastical rights that 
conflict with her Christ-endowed ones. 5. 
If she makes an un-Christian decision, 
she virtually makes an unecclesiastical 
one, from the very nature of her life and 
her unwritten pledge to her followers. 
Finally, any Church court sitting in 
judgment that does not recognize and use 
its larger function of a Christian, as well 
as ecclesiastical decision, is defective. 

Now, in the case before us it may be 
aot all of these privciples cav be directly 
applied; but none of them can be entirely 
ignored, forio the most local and limited 
zhurch trial the Christian and eeclesiastical 
phases cannot be lawfully divorced. It is 
because Dr. Vincent discusses his theme 
antirely from its ecclesiastical side that I 
Joubt the rightness of his conclusions and 
raise the question whether Methodism can- 
mot safely and consistently modify, if not 
recali, in her higher court some of the 
.* protests " he claims she has made. 

He makes the decision of the Rock River 
Conference, first, ‘‘a protest against the 
publication, under church authority, of 
vague and unsettled opinions and of per- 
somal doubts concerning the fundamentals 
of evangelical theclogy.” 
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That honest doubt may have its place in 
theology all ean see. It is growing more 
and more an open question, also, whether 
Christian men do doubt or essentially 
differ on the real fundamentals. 

If Dr. Vincent has in mind the three doc- 
trines on which Dr. Thomas was tried, then 
the protest of the Conference on the first 
was a@ sanction. 

On the second it cannot be the Doctor 
will hold that belief in a certain theory of the 
atonement is fundamental. We all agree 
with Dr. Bushnell when he says: ‘‘ No doc- 
trine of the atonement or reconciling work 
of Christ has ever yet been developed that 
can be said to have received the consent of 
the Christian world.” The ‘‘ransom,” “‘ gov- 
ernmental,” “substitutional,” ‘‘ moral,” 
etc. theories tell us too plainly that the 
philosophy, or metaphysics, or scope of 
this doctrine cannot be the vital part of it. 

There are fundamental points of a doctrine, 
as well as of a theology and in these two, 
inspiration and atonement, Dr. Thomas 
does not proclaim ‘‘vague or unsettled 
opinions,” nor ‘personal doubts,” if you 
make the test what Christ did. On the 
third doctrine I shall speak later. Again, 
is the protest in this form the proper 
remedy, admitting the fact of doubts? 
Another ‘‘ doubtiig Thomas” was not com- 
mended, but neither was he expelled. They 
kept bim and convinced him, and tradition 
says he did grand work for the Church. 
Dr. Vincent interprets the action of the 
Conference, again, as ‘‘a protest against the 
misrepresentation of the Church,” of which 
he claims Dr. Thomas has been guilty. Is 
that true? Isolated extracts from most of 
us would bear that look, no doubt, espe- 
cially if others were reading us with that 
aim. I have read a large share of Dr. 
Thomas’s printed utterances, and as a whole 
they are as clear and fair an exposition of 
Methodism as we could demand. If Dr. 
Vincent thinks the teaching of Dr. Thomas 
has been that Methodists believe in the 
‘‘Butcher Theory” (how the poor Doctor 
has been hunted and, no doubt, haunted 
by that word), he is thoroughly mistaken. 
Some of his strongest utterances have been 
against calling that representative Method- 
ist teaching; but, if this charge were sus- 
tained, did the Conference take the Christ- 
commissioned remedy? Did it decide from 
the Christian. as well as the ecclesiastical 
judgment-seat? 

A third ‘‘ protest” the Conference makes 
is against ‘‘ narrowness in interpretation.” 
He says: ‘‘ No one will accuse Dr. Thomas 
of insisting others must take exactly his 
view of the philosophy of the atonement, 
or just his interpretation of the Articles of 
Religion, or leave the Church.” 

I interpret this whole contest on his side 
as a protest against inflexibility of inter- 
pretation of some of the non-vital parts of 
the doctrines of the Church. So,if Dr. 
Thomas is not broad enough, we have per- 
fect liberty in his church to be. But is he 
narrow? 

He does not hold the ‘‘ moral” theory as 
Dr. Vincent sets it forth. 

Dr. Thomas makes a Godward side to 
the atonement absolutely essential; and if, 
as Dr. Vincent says, it is a ‘‘doctrine no 
human philosophy can comprehend,” and 
this man holds as firmly as any Methodist 
to its two basal elements—the manward and 
Godward—where is the authority for call- 
ing him narrow or casting him out of the 
Church? 

For eighteen hundred years the Church 
has struggled with theories of the atone- 
ment. The fact, its practical bearing to 
us, the scriptural not credal part, we are 
not quarreling over, and I fear that Church 
is weakening, rather than growing, that 
** protests” to this extent on this ‘‘ sacred 
and precious mystery.” 

A fourth protest the Doctor sees is 
‘‘against the modification by mere human 
theories, through human sympathies, of the 
divine warnings and appeals.” 

This ‘‘eternal hope” for the impenitent 
all will not admit is a ‘‘ mere human the- 
ory,” founded on ‘‘human sympathy.” 
Better commentators than either of these 
doctors have interpreted the Word of God 
in its favor. Aguin, the question at issue 
is just the one Dr. Vincent assumes de- 
cided—t. ¢., whether Methodism may not, 
according to her creed, hold a man who 
has a larger hope. 
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Dr. Vincent well knows the past seventy- 
five years have put fire-and-brimstone tor- 
ments aside, have made ‘‘ eternal sinning” 
the premise for eternal suffering, and that 
we even dare say if a man should repent in 
the future, God would be willing to receive 
him, and that we base on the law what we 
‘‘weave in time we wear in eternity,” 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” Now to our fathers these 
would have been ‘‘stars” in the ‘‘ impen- 
itent sinner’s sky ” of no mean magnitude; 
but have Methodism or Christianity been 
dimmed by them? 

The question is not what has Methodism 
done; but what can she do, and what ought 
she, from the Christian, not ecclesiastical 
outlook, make the test of fitness in her 
teachers? And where Methodism gets her 
final authority for her recent protest is not 
yet clear. 

Dr. Vincent next makes the Conference 
‘* protest against the interruption of cer- 
tain experiments now being made in society 
by the Church,” through denominational- 
ism. If the lust protest was the greatest, 
this seems to me to be the least. 

I, too, hail the age of doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical controversy. The past needed it. 
By it the people of the Church were roused 
from the mental lethargy Romanism had 
encouraged for centuries. 

It was vastly better that the battle over 
vestments and gowns, Presbytery, Inde- 
pendency, and Episcopacy should come. 
Better still that the theologically fierce but 
mentally keen battles over sprinkling and 
immersion, election and free grace, sov- 
ereignty and free will should be fought; 
not so much, however, for the vital truths 
developed as the mental vigor it heralded 
and brought. That controversial age meant 
the brain of the masses must be roused to 
bring the Millennium. It was God on the 
head of the church militant; the heart era is 
stilltocome. That age was good; but he 
does not catch best the spirit of our age 
that does not see we do not get up the old- 
time interest on these matters, and that in- 
tellectually we are grappling now with the 
root questions of human origin aud duty 
and destiny—whether ‘‘ hope or hopeless- 
ness, Providence or fate, self-indulgence or 
self-sacrifice” isthe way of life; whether 
the world is governed by a blind force or a 
just God; whether matter or spirit shall 
triumph. And we want for these ‘‘ex- 
periments” not an increasing, but a lessen- 
ing denominationalism. 

If, then, the Conference, by its recent 
action, did mean to draw closer its denomi- 
national lines, I conclude it was a move 
born of the head, not heart, for 1 see no 
‘splendid experiments on human nature” 
that different sects are making in thousands 
of our towns and villages by their denom- 
inationalism. I do see the battle against 
‘the world, the flesh, and the Devil” ter- 
rible weakened by many towns insisting 
ou six denominational ‘‘ experiments,” 
when it needs but two. 

The day ought to be past when a man 
must ‘‘starta new church to put a new 
idea in,” for the embarrassments of Pro- 
testantism are emphatically on this live. 
Methodism, of all isms, bas no business to 
divide as she has already; and yet the 
action of this Conference is a decision that 
heralds more, rather than less. Here end 
the protests; but the good Doctor goes on 
and says Dr. Thomas is out of harmony 
with the Church, and he knows it, and 
Prof. Swing says so. 

This is, first, begging the question. The 
higher court has yet to sit on the case, and 
again is impugning the motive aud charac- 
ter of the man he antagonizes. 

It is a little amusing, too, how we quote 
authority for our side outside the Church. 
I am not willing Prof. Swing nor Dr. 
Ryder shall interpret Methodism for me. 

Finally, Dr. Vincent is right in saying it 
will not save Dr. Thomas to claim other 
prominent Methodists are heretical. It may, 
however, help the Church to recognize the 
fact that there is not perfect doctrinal 
agreement among some of her best think- 
ers, and that Dr. Curry’s position on 
** Methodist Doctrinal Standards” (in LyDE- 
PENDENT, Nov. 3d) is the safest, wisest, and 
most consistent, where he claims the “ Liv- 
ing Church is the custodian and judge” in 
these matters of doctrine. 

Personally, then, and I am not alone, I 





should feel the Church was stronger if, in 
the place of the protests already made, she 
should in her highest court change them by 
some such protests as the following: 


1. A protest against the double expul- 
sion. There is a notable omission in Dr. 
Vincent’s opening sentence. ‘‘ Dr. Thomas 
bas been expelled from the ministry and 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” it should read, and whether all 
the adverbs of defense are strictly ap- 
Plicable to the above sentence is doubtful. 
By what right, ecclesiastical, not to say 
moral or Christian, was this done, and may 
not a ‘‘ protest” here be the highest loyalty? 

2. A protest against some of the methods 
used in the prosecution. I do not thank 
any one to defend our Methodism as it was 
defended in ‘‘ spots” in this trial. 

3. A protest against inflexibility of inter- 
pretation. A protest that will allow our- 
selves (not especially Dr. Thomas) a little 
larger freedom than the late decision gives 
would be not only Christian, but ecclesias- 
tically safe. Let us ‘‘enthrone a person,” 
not a creed; let us remember ‘‘the power 
to construe and apply law is confessed to 
be greater than that of the legislator’ ; 
that the ‘‘ Living Church” has rights, and 
that our legislation must be for the sons, 
not the fathers (God bless them) of Method- 
ism. 

4. A protest against th: hea lines of 
dailies and liberal papers uc.uing our 
church matters for us. 1 believe they have 
done more than their share. 

Dr. Thomas is not a rationalist on in- 
spiration, for he accepts the Bible as a 
record of God's revelation to us; he is 
nota Unitarian, for he accepts Christ asa 
vicarious sacrifice; he is not » Universalist, 
for he never yet bas taught ‘restorationism 
asthe certain fate of the impenitent; but 
the ‘‘ headlines” have made him all these 
and more, and for the popular prejudice 
against the Doctor as a “‘ heretic ” they are 
largely responsible. 

Finally, a protest against the triumph of 
a loose liberalism and a narrow conserva- 
tism gained by this decision. 

Every man who makes it the chief in- 
gredient of his religion to cry down the 
churches as narrow and bigoted makes Dr. 
Thomas a heretic and his expulsion the 
occasion of ‘‘I told you so.” 

Again, an ultra-orthodox class, who shout 
‘‘heretic” when the class above do and 
who do not see amid the mighty changes 
of the past (how great many of them do not 
know), do not see ‘‘ Nevertheless the found- 
ation standeth sure ’—this class, too, have 
food for a conservatism which has no right 
to control in the future of Methodism. 
Personally, then, I would not be afraid of 
these protests in our higher court. Not to 
save a man (the problem is not, Shall the 
Church be kind to a man, but to herself?); 
not to help a conference; but to strengthen 
the bulwarks, highten the towers, beautify 
the palaces of our Methodist and our Uni- 
versal Zion. 

Wavrrn, Wis. 





SIGHTS IN SPAIN. 


SEVILLE AND THE BULL-FIGHT.—MAD- 
RID AND THE ESCURIAL, 





BY JOHN ELIOT BOWEN. 





Tue tobacco manufactory was the first 
point of interest visited in Seville. Here 
we saw the 5,000 girls, famed for their 
beauty, making cigars. The cigur-making 
was interesting enough; but alas! for the 
pretty girls. They were few and far between. 
There were more hags than beauties, and I 
think that out of the 5,000 I saw, perhaps, 
25 striking-looking girls. 

From here we went to the Alcazar, the 
home of Moorish and later of Christian 
princes. It is still the royal palace and has 
been twice visited by Alfonzo. It is, of 
course, in Moorish style and reminds one 
of the Alhambra, without so much impress- 
ing ove with its beauty. From here we 
went to the cathedral, grand and beautiful. 
As the morning is the proper time to visit 
this, we only took a hurried look, reserving 
a more careful study for another time, 
when chapels, etc. would be open. Wesaw 
here the celebrated ‘‘San Antonio,” by 
Murillo, from which the figure of the 
Saint was cut out a few years ago 
and sold in New York to Schaus, who re- 
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is so carefully replaced that one can scarce- 
ly see the line of separation. Another 
church we saw, small and inferior, and 
then back we drove to the hotel, till after 
dinner. Then we went to an Andalusian 
and gypsy dance, gotten up especially for 
the English travelers in Spain. The per- 
formance was rather dull, the music poor, 
and the dancing only medium. There was 
a tremendous clapping of castanets, keep- 
ing time with all the dance-music, and this 
was rather wearing on one’s nerves. The 
most interesting feature of the evening 
was the dancing by a very small boy and 
girl of perhaps six or seven years old, 
dressed in gypsy costume. In one of the 
dances the girls would suddenly leave the 
floor and place their handkerchiefs in the 
lap of some gentleman seated in the row of 
spectators, and he was supposed to hand 
back the handkerchief, with a piece of 
money enclosed. One fair damsel thus 
honored me, much to my friend’s amuse- 
ment, who insisted upon leaving before the 
joke was turned upon him. The next 
morning we spent at the picture-galiery, 
where we saw a number of Murillo’s most 
celebrated works, and they seemed very 
fine, too, especially when compared with 
the other pictures of the gallery. In 
the afternoon we visited some of the re- 
markable houses in Seville, all of which 
had the Moorish court, pillars, arches, 
and tiles. One of these houses, the 
Casa de Pilatoz, so-called because built 
after the plan of Pontius Pilate’s house, at 
Jerusalem, had remarkably fine tiles, which 
cost some 10,000,000 francs. We also 
visted a garden, with hundreds of orange, 
pomegranate, and lemon trees; The flowers 
were very beautiful, also, with their hedges 
of roses and lemon’ verbenas, as large as 
lilac bushes. The gardens in Spain are 
managed very differently from those in 
England and France. In the latter places 
& man always accompanies visitors and is 
careful to frown down the plucking of a 
flower or more than a glance at the fruit; 
but in Spain we wander about alone, with 
the understood though unexpressed per- 
mission of picking what we choose, fruit and 
flowers. In the garden we visited we had 
roses, lemon verbena, jessamine, etc. given 
us in profusion by our guide; and while 
we stood on a balcony of the garden-walls, 
admiring an extensive view, the guide kept 
pitching up to us large and lucious oranges, 
It was only here and there that we saw 
golden oranges among the thousands of 
green ones, as the season here is not quite 
begun yet. Still, the trees presented a beau- 
tiful sight. From this poetic spot we drove 
to see the bulls that were to fight the 
next day. They were some distance out of 
the city, in a large open field, and wereina 
drove of about twenty oxen, that serve to 
keep the bulls quiet and together. Horse- 
men surrounded the drove at a distance, to 
prevent escapes. We were rather fright- 
ened, at first, to be so near the fierce-look- 
ing creatures, which were aot restrained in 
any way, and could easily have charged on 
our carriage and tossed usal! in the air, had 
they choser. Our fear was augmented 
when one of the bulls ran out from the 
herd to within twenty-five feet of us, and 
then started off across the field. He ran 
magnificently, taking tremendous jumps, 
but was soon headed off by the horsemen 
and driven back to the herd. This was the 
only excitement that occurred while we re- 
maived. It is the custom to keep the bulls 
outside of the city, driving them in after 
midnight of the day on which they are to 
fight. Of course, having gotten up our 
interest by this preliminary sight, we bad 
to go to the fight, the next day. 

The sight, on entering the Plaza des Toros, 
was entirely different from anything I ever 
saw, but accorded with my idea of the 
Roman amphitheater and arena. We had 
very good seats in the front row, where 
only gevtlemen sit, and just below the 
president’s platform. This situation is the 
most desirable, being always in the shade 
in the afternoon. Just below, also, is 
where all the fighters come to salute the 
president and vow death to the bulls. In 
the bigh and covered seats sat the ladies; 
and opposite sat the rabble, these seats 
being cheaper, on account of their sunny 
situation. : - - 
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base-ball could have been played inside, 
without many balls going out of bounds, 
if that will give you any idea of its size. 
It was a pretty sight to see the fighters— 
picadors on horseback, matadors and bander- 
illeros walking, and all decked in gaudiest 
colors and richest dresses. After a walk- 
around and salute to the president, the 
trumpet sounded, and in came the first bull. 
All the bulls yesterday were young bulls, 
and so the fight was not of the best. These 
young bulls are full grown, but have not 
the ferocity and courage of the old ones. 
Still, the sport seemed very exciting and 
not so repulsive as we expected to find it. 
Not to go into the details of a sport that 
every one has read descriptions of, I will 
simply say that we saw six bulls killed, 
thirteen horses mangled to death, and one 
man badly gored. The great excitement 
of the afternoon was when one of the bulls, 
with a beautiful jump, cleared the fence 
surrounding the arena. The applause at 
this point was deafening. On the whole, I 
was a little disappointed in the fight, ow- 
ing, perhaps chiefly to the lack of ferocity 
displayed by the bulls. 

After the fight, we went to the Alameda 
(the chief promenade of the city), where 
we saw more beautiful faces than we have 
seen since we left America, The turn- 
outs, horses especially, were also very hand- 
some. It wasa brilliant sight. to see the 
two lines of carriages between the side- 
walks, crowded with promenaders and all 
decked in their holiday costumes. The 
next morning we went to the cathedral 
again. We heard high mass, being obliged 
to kneel during a partof it. Iascended the 
beautiful Moorish tower, which commands 
afine view of the city and surrounding 
couvtry. The tower is square, and the 
ascent made up an inclined plane within 
the outer edge and turning at each corner. 
Charles V is said to have -ridden up here 
on horseback, a feat by no means incred- 
ible. We saw the Royal Chapel, where St. 
Ferdinand is buried in a coffin of solid 
gold and silver, worth a fahulous amount; 
and we saw the Sacristan, containing orig- 
inals by Murillo; the keys which the Moors , 
gave up on surrendering Seville to the 
Christians; a magnificent monstrance, of 
solid silver, worked by hand in a marvel- 
ous manner, the whole piece weighing over 
1,000 pounds and its value being beyond 
estimation. Many other relics, but of less 
interest, we saw here. From the cathedral 
we went to the Hospital of Charity, where 
are six of Murillo’s best works. The two 
miracle pictures are the grandest—‘‘ Moses 
Bringing Water out of the Rock,” and 
“Christ Feeding the Multitudes with 
Loaves and Fishes.” In the afternoon we 
went to the Duke of Montpensier’s Palace, 
which is magnificent. The Duke is son of 
Louis Phillippe and husband of Queen Isa- 
bel’s sister. The pictures, marbles, mosaics, 
and fountains were the chief features of 
‘beauty in the palace. The gardens were 
very extensive and luxuriant, but not so 
neatly kept as those in the English parks. 
A porcelain factory completed, I believe, 
our sight-seeing in Seville. 

We arrived in Madrid from Seville on 
the morning of the 26th, having passed 
a very comfortable night. We used a 
little corruption with the conductor, and 
sv had a compartment to ourselves. The 
only sight we saw the first day was the 
picture-gallery, and, in fact, the gallery is 
about the only sight to see in the modern 
Spanish city of Madrid; but months could 
be devoted to the pictures without a sur- 
feit. We were rather hasty in our first 
visit, desiring to get a general idea of the 
place, so as to know what to look at 
especially in the future; but we could 
not help pausing at the masterpieces by 
Murillo, Velasquez, Raphael, Titian, Tint- 
oretto, and others. We were both tired 
and charmed with the gallery. Yes- 
terday we went to the Hecurial, taking a 
guide with us, as no one there speaks En- 
glish. After two hours’ slow riding, we 
arrived there As we approached, the 
Escurial loomed up in all its vastness. Its 
size makes its exterior very imposing, 
though the architecture is very plain. It 
is built entirely of granite, brought from 
the’ mountains close at band, and it has 
the appearance of a rock founded on 
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turned it to the Spanish Government. It | expected. It seemed as though a game of 
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in As we entered, we passed un- 





der arches of granite, through courts and 
halls of granite, up stairs of granite, and, 
in fact, for the time being, dwelt in an at- 
mosphere of granite. We first went tothe 
Panteon del Hecurial, descending many 
staircases and finally entering the long rest- 
ing-place of Spanish kings and queens, 
With the dim, sepulchral light of a single 
candle, we saw the coffins of Charles 
Fifth and the Philips, Ferdinands, and 
their wives. The kings are all arranged on 
one side, the queens on the other, and there 
were about half a dozen coffins not yet 
filled. Two of these are anxiously waiting 
Isabel and Alfonso. From the Panteon we 
went to the Chapel, with its tremendous 
dome, the arches of which are three feet 
higher than those of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 
The Chapel was grand from its size, 
but not at all beautiful, as most of the 
churches we have seen in Spain are. Then 
came the picture-gallery, with its interest 
centered chiefly in Titian’s ‘‘Last Sup- 
per,” and Velasquez’s wonderful picture of 
** Joseph’s Brothers Presenting the Coat to 
Joseph’s Father.” Then to the royal 
apartments we went, still used by Alfonso in 
Summer. Four rooms especially were very 
beautiful, with inlaid woods in floor, panel- 
ing,and furniture, and with embroidered silk 
walls and frescoed ceilings. This small 
suite would compare favorably with any 
except state-rooms at Versailles. We saw 
the small bare rooms in which Philip IL 
lived like a monk, the chair in which he 
sat and rested his gouty leg, and the spot 
where he died, looking through an open- 
ing at the altar of the Chapel, and the im- 
age of his father, Charles V. The library 
was the last portion of this vast structure 
we visited, passing on our way thence 
through the rooms in which the monks 
used to dwell. The library still has its 
thousands of books, with backs to the 
walls and edges pointing out, as originally 
arranged. In casesin the middle of the 
room were beautifully illuminated Bibles, 
a Koran, etc., etc. 

On the way back to the station, we 
stopped to ‘see the palace built for Charles 
IV, when a boy of ten. It was a most 
cunning little palace, and seemed like a 
plaything contrasted with the Hxcwrial. The 
frescoing and embroidered hangings here 
were remarkable. After great delay on the 
train, we reached Madrid in time for a late 
dinner. This morning we went to see the 
parade in front of the palace. The soldiers 
marched miserably, but the bands played 
very finely. There are forty-eight mili- 
tary bands in Madrid and competition 
has *rought the music up to a good stand- 
dard. They played a ‘Royal March” 
that was unique. After the parade, 
we went to the Royal Stables. Here we 
saw many horses, not particularly fine, 
but beautifully groomed. The carriages 
were more interesting than the horses, 
First, we saw the everyday ones, compris- 
ing a hundred or more coupés, barouches, 
clarences, landaus, etc., etc, . The state 
carriages were very handsome, with their 
gilt, silver,and inlaid work. The hand. 
somest of all was Charles Fifth’s chariot, 
made of beautifully carved ebony through- 
out. The afternoon we spent at the pic- 
ture-gallery, leaving in time for an early 
dinner before coming to Toledo. 

No one at this hotel speaks English or 
French, the guide of the house having gone 
away for the evening. We are to have him 
to-morrow. My Harvard friend was dis- 
mayed at not finding an English or French- 
speaking person; but I was not in the least 
disconcerted and proceeded to beat the 
man down two and a half pesetas on the 
room, to order lights, ink, and paper, and 
tell the chambermaid to have the guide 
come to the room at eight o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. All this I did without using 
more than half a dozen words besides 
"At the Hotel de la Paix, in Madrid, where 
I stayed, only one person spoke English ; yet 
they have two English papers— The London 
Times and the New York INDEPENDENT. 
Here I first read Longfellow’s poem on the 
death of Garfield. 

TOLEDO, SPAIN, Oct. 28th, 1881. 





A musicaL fellow, wishing to bespeak 
bis mistress’s attention to the suppliant pos- 
ture he had taken up at her feet, sang with 
thrilling effect this, his earliest exercise: 
Dora, me for solace see do." 
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SCRATCHINGS ON CURRENT 
TOPICS. 


BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 


*‘SoratcH-Book No. 4,028” says the 

title to the tablet on my knee, as I lean 

back in my work-chair and pick up an 

‘‘ indelible pencil,’’ one of those inventions 

that tantalize hope by missing perfection. 

I wonder if other men have used up 

4,027 other scratch-books, or what ‘‘in the 

old scratch” that title does mean? But I 

will adopt it for these papers. : 

I see that Tot INDEPENDENT puts out 6 

conundrum: ‘‘Have the Ritualists Sur- 

rendered?” I have only the same source 

of information that Tae INDEPENDENT 

cites, but The Ohureh Times is good author- 

ity on such a question and I am disposed 

to credit its report of the London Confer. 

ence. Not only ‘the rank and file of the 

Anglo-Catholic party” in the Church of 

England, but the true leaders of that party 

are ‘‘ready to make such concessions.”’ 

Indeed, they were never ready to make 

such demands as ‘The Ritualists” have 

fought and bled for. They have had agenu- 

ine sympathy for the men who have played 

the martyr in the cause of Anglo-Catho- 

lic Reform and Restoration, but they have 

never thoroughly approved their wisdom. 

As some one complained, in an obituary 

notice of the late Bishop Whittingham, of 
Maryland, that he was “reduced to the 

position of wheel-horse to a dancing team,” 
so it might have been said of all the true 
chiefs of Anglo-Catholic advance since the 
beginning of the Oxford Revival. They 
have been wheel-horses, holding the coach 
safe and keeping the prancing ‘‘ leaders” 
in line, often at a great strain upon the 
‘“‘breeching,” although “the -Ritualists” 
have done good service in many a tug up- 
bill. It is very likely that the London 

Conference was composed of men of 
whom The Church Times says “‘ it would be 
impossible to suggest names of greater 
authority, whether as regards Catholic doc- 
trine or Catholic ritual,” and that it decid- 
ed that ‘‘Churchmen are bound te accept 
the Prayer-book of 1552” (or the Prayer- 
book as it is), until changed by competent 
authority, because that is the only tenable 
position for an Anglican to occupy in 
agitating a reform or a restoration of the 
Prayer-book of 1549, and the extreme acts 
of extreme men have jeopardized the true 
‘‘advance” by raising unimportant issues. 
Every great wave has its curling crest and 
driving spray, and leaves a mark upon the 
shore, in advance of the true tide-mark; 
but even these things mark the force of the 
wind and momentum of the wave and are 
atrue part of the wave, which cannot be 
disavowed. But ‘‘the surrender of the 
Ritualists” has little significance as to the 
hight which the tide shall reach. 

I do not see how Bishop Stevens can be 
blamed for the reordination of Mr. Jordan, 
under the circumstances of the case. The 
Bishop declares, in his ordination sermon, 
that in his own well-considered opinion 
the Moravian ‘‘succession” is apostolic 
and valid; but it happens that both the 
Lambeth Conference and the General Con- 
vention have recently put the matter eud 
judice, in order to a formal decision of 
it, which has never yet been had, either 
in England or in this country. This at 
once casts a ‘‘ doubt” upon the Bishop's 
private opinion. Mr. Ingersoll, in the 
Star-Route case, says: ‘‘ The court is told 
that, if it has any doubt about its jurisdic- 
tion, the safer way is to decide that it bas 
got it—that is, the argument; but all the 
common Iaw, all the statute law of every 
civilized nation says exactly the other 
way.” The Bishop took the same view of 
the ‘‘ jurisdiction” of his “ private opin- 
ion” and deferred to the ‘‘ jurisdiction” 
which had assumed control of the ques- 
tion. 

There is little moral doubt of the validity 
of Moravian orders; but a legal doubt has 
been raised, and the Bishop, as an execu- 
tive officer, gave the benefit of the doubt to 
the Church, of which he is a sworn guard- 
ian. 

On dit, that, if the English Government 
had been invited to participate in the York- 
town Celebration, the whole of the English 
squadron in these waters would have been 
ordered to the James River {t is pleasant 
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The English Government could not well 
ask for an invitation, and the Washing- 
ton Government could not well tender it, 
without some intimation that it would be 
agreeable. The confusion incident to the 
assassination and death of the President 
probably prevented any informal under- 
sianding between the two governments, 
and so the chance was missed. This is 
said, on good authority, to be the “true in- 
wardness” of the salute to the British flag. 
It was the best that could be done at short 
notice, but what a blaze of enthusiasm 
would have ruv through this country if 
the British squadron had sailed into Hamp- 
ton Rouds that week. There is a lurking 
love for the Mother-land in Young Ameri- 
ca, which only needs a tender word to call 
itout. ‘ Blood is thicker than water.” 

It is rather aggravating to a nation to 
have ite treasurer report a surplus of an 
hundred million, and then to have a little 
Commissioner of Pensions come up and 
ask fortwo hundred million for ‘‘ arrears 
of pensions,” as a cheap way of settling up 
a lien upon the national estate. 

The Arrears of Pensions Act was a piece 
of jobbery in its inception, and it has prob- 
ably put a higher premium upon rascality 
than avy other act of Congress. But the 
same considerations that led to its enact- 
ment will forbid any political party to at- 
tempt its repeal; and the ounce of good it 
has done, in its pound of fraud, has given 
itacertain hold upon popular sentiment, 
that, perhaps, ought not to be violated by 
a sweeping repeal. There is scarcely a vil- 
lage that cannot point to some crippled 
soldier, or some soldier’s widow whose old 
age has been provided for by ‘* Arrears of 
Pension,” invested ina snug little house; 
an’, so far from begrudging the possessor 
the prize, the village is rather proud of such 
a citizen. To be sure, if the house had 
been bought by local taxation, instead of 
Uncle Sam's beunty, we might hear a dif- 
ferent story; but it was Uncle Sam's bust- 
ness that called for soldiers, and it would 
be manifestly unfair to make the town that 
furnished the most recruits pay the most 
pensions. 

The law cannot be repealed; but it might 
be limited in various directions, and partic- 
ularly by fixing a date beyend which no 
new claims shall be received. 

The salute to the American flag in the 
strects of London on the occasion of the 
lord mayor’s show is a quick response to 
the salute at Yorktown. Let us only take 
care pot to grow too affectionate, lest it end 
ip a quarrel. 

I see The Methodist is ‘‘ after” The Church- 
man for poking fun at an ‘‘a@cumenical” 
of ‘‘twenty-five Methodisms.” Well, it 
was rather a big word to use on the occa- 
sion, when even CHURCHMEN were content 
to say Pan-Anglican; but The Methodist ac- 
knowledges the corn when it admits that it 
Was not a very wcumenical council and 
that the Methodists are ready for a real one. 
It asks: ‘ Will the small body which The 
Churchman represents come in and take its 
little place down under the gallery, or ina 
corner, beside the organ?” If I know any- 
thing about the present temper of THE 
CHURCH on that question, all good Church- 
men will be willing to blow the organ or 
keep the door for such an ‘‘ ecumenical.” 
But it must not be an evangelical alliance, 
but a representative assembly of all who 
** profess and call themselves Christians,” 
and iv such a rally ‘‘ The Churchman’s peo- 
ple” would be likely to occupy all the 
ground-floor, considering how many “‘ Epis 
copalians” there are in all the world, and 
the “‘ twenty-five Methodisms” would have 
to claim their kinship to.us Churchmen as 
** prodigy sons,” if they wanted good seats. 

That was a very touching ‘ After- 
thought” of Miss Phelps, in Toe InvE- 
PENDENT of Nov. 12th, and a very true so- 
lution of the wondrous sympathy which 
the nation took upon itself in Mr. Garfield s 
passion and death. The scene revived the 
personal griefs of 1861—65, and ‘‘ gashed” 
ate ‘‘the great artery of association 
which binds the head and heart of the 
people to that in our history which the 
life-time of one generation is not long 
enough to outlive.” It was a very woman- 
ly letter. 

I have seen going the rounds of the news- 
papers a ‘‘prayer” said to have been ut- 
tered by Bishop Holly, of Haiti, after a 








sermon, in which reference is made to 
Christ’s betrayal by the sons of Shem and 
his crucifixion by the sons of Japhet, snd 
Simon, the Cyrenian, as the son of Ham, 
is pleaded before the Lord in behalf of the 
black races. 1 have lost my ‘‘cutting” 
containing the alleged quotation, but it im- 
pressed me as apocryphal or, at least, as 
incorrectly quoted on a priori grounds. If 
Tue INDEPENDENT can reproduce it, as 
quoted, | will endeavor to verify the quo- 
tation at headquarters—that is, from Bishop 
Holly himself. I am skeptical of its authen- 
ticity, but am open to evidence. : 

I had the pleasure of visiting Bishop 
Holly in his own palace and cathedral, not 
long ago. The edifices were two frame 
shanties, of thecheapest construction; but 
the Bishop was ‘‘every inch a bishop” in the 
midst of his apostolic simplicity. The last 
time I had met him previously had been in 
Westminster Abbey, during his attendance 
on the Pan-Anglican Conference, and I 
thought him equal to both sorts of sur- 
roundings. He is ‘‘Bishop of Haiti” in 
a pre-eminent sense, from the fact that all 
of his clergy are natives or naturalized 
citizens. The only other religious bodies 
which have any strength there are the Ro- 
man Catholics, whose priests are all French- 
men, and the Wesleyans, whose ministers 
are all Englishmen. 

And so Thanksgiving Day is at hand 
again, with its call to prayer and praise. 
Let us hope that our troubles shall not 
cloud our view of our mercies. The Epis- 
copal Daily Service has its Daily Thanks- 
giving: ‘‘ We bless Thee for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life, but, above all, for Thine inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for the means of grace 
and for the hope of glory.” These things 
are cause enough for Thanksgiving Day, 
wh tever betides us. 

Iam glad to see that my opinion about 
the Ritualists’s surrender is sustained by the 
submission of the Rev. 8. F. Green. There 
is no great shame in surrendering to facts. 
The Dutchman’s minister was absent when 
the Dutchman’s wife died, and, calling upon 
the widower, afterward, he asked: ‘‘ Was 
your wife resigned when she died?” ‘“Re- 
signed. Mein Gott, she had to be.” 

Ihear that Appleton & Co. have washed 
their hands of The North American Review, 
on account of Mr. Ingersoll’s Paper No. 2. 
I hope it is a true report. God speed the 
day when respectable publishers shall agrce 
to refuse to publish blasphemy, merely be- 
cause it sells. 

New Yor Crrv. 


Line Arts. 
THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBI- 
TIONS 
THE ACADEMY. 











EveEN Philadelphia, the most conservative of 
all American cities, is awakening to a new art 
life. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
with its superb building avd excellent para- 
phernalia, can no longer keep up with the 
surge of the times, and sits like an old and 
magnificent dowager, benolding her best-be- 
loved children taking their noblest gifts clse- 
where. In other words, there are two art ex- 
hibitions now going on in Philadelphia—that 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts and that of 
the Philadelphia Society of Artists. The 
Society is only just out of its swaddling 
clothes, but isa vigorous {nfant. The Acad- 
emy is an old and well-favored institution, 
showing signs of age, but falling far short of 
decrepitude. 

The annual exhibitions of the Pennsylvania 
Academy have never an:ocunted to very much. 
It is a notable fact the best of the Philadel- 
phia artists have sent the best of their works 
tothe New York exhibitions, while the New 
York artists, good end bad, have sent the 
worst of their work to Philadelphia. This 
state of things might have gone on forever, if 
there had not ariseo anew element in Phila- 
delphia art circles. A few young men have 
put their shoulders tothe wheel, to lift the 
dear old city out of the slough of artistic 
mediocrity. They have roused themselves 
and, in so doing, have roused the conservative 
element as well. 

One of the largest pictures in the exhibition 
is by Charles Sprague Pearce and represents 
Mr. Pearce’s idea of the decapitation of St. 
Jobn the Baptist. It is squarely and solidly 
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painted, after the method of Bouuat. The 


executioner stands with sword uplifted, ready 
to strike; but the spectator need not shudder. 
He could not possibly strike a severe blow 
while in the picturesque attitude by which he 
displays so well his drapery and beautiful 
forearm. St. John evidently knows this and 
is serene and complacent. There is no look 
of apprehension in his regular French fea- 
tures. Perhaps bis whole mind is concen- 
trated upon maintaining the difficult attitude 
in which the artist has placed him. He kneels, 
with his hands tied high behind bis back and 
his head bent forward, so that a vertical line 
from his nose would be about eight foches 
beyond the center of gravity. Perhaps Mr. 
Pearce’s work illustrates an unrecorded mtra- 
cle. A hint to that effect in the catalogue 
would have silenced this criticism. Since Mr. 
Pearce is coming a good deal into notice, of 
late, let us improve the opportunity to look at 
bis large picture, ‘‘The Sacrifice of Isaac,”’ 
which bangs in the corridor of the Academy. 
The principal figure In the composition is the 
angel—a superb wooden angel, of the Parisian 
type. In the looking at the angel, or Abra- 
ham, or Isaac, the spectator is never allowed 
to forget the model. Hebrew models were 
not wanting for the father and son; but mod- 
els for angels are rare—even iv Paris. Mr. 
Pearce’s work is full of strength and vigor, 
generally harmonious, always realistic in 
color qualities; but his pictures have no evi- 
dence that he bas in his artistic equipment 
such a thing as imagination. 

Whistler’s portrait of his mother ts in the 
Academy Exhibition. It is called in the cat- 
slogue an “ arrangement in gray and black.”’ 
It vindicates Whistler’s right to be eccentric. 
It is an admirable portrait, done in the artist’s 
own way. His way is not the ordinary ; but 
it proves itself to be the best way, perhaps the 
only way for Whistler. This sweet, calm 
woman, who sits unaffectedly looking toward 
the sunset of life, has in it every grace of old 
age and of motherhood. There is more than 
tenderness; there is the most refined pathos 
in the picture. He who painted it had love 
and poetry well knit together in his soul. 
There are few canvases which have 6o well 
writ on them the story of a boly and calm 
emotion. Itis «religious picture, expressing 
higher things than most pictures of saints and 
martyrs. It is an inspiration. There can 
never be:another picture tbat will express 
precisely the came thing in the same calm and 
beautiful way. 

It ig worth a journey to Philadelphia to make 
the acquaintance of that royal colorist, Kirkpat- 
rick, as he manifests himself in the Academy 
Exhibition. He sets his palette with the rain- 
bow and uses light as a medium. Such rich- 
ness and transparency of color are rarely seen- 
He is saturated with the feeling that made the 
old Venetian masters such princes in the color 
realm. His picture, ‘‘ The Antiquaries,” glows 
with beauty. It is simple in conception, rep- 
resenting two old enthusiasts of a way-back 
century, who are gloating over a treasured 
vase. The figures are full of dignity. The 
accessories of the picture are kept in their 
place most wonderfully, when one considers 
the key of color on which the composition is 
pitched. Not less beautiful is the little picture 
representing a studio interior. A more pre- 
tentious picture, which is called ‘* Tintoretto. 
Art in XVItb Century,” is less pleasing, from 
the fact that the white marbles of the magnifi- 
cent Venetian interior are such broad masses 
of high light as to disturb the color relations 
of the well-arranged group in the center. 

H. Bolton Jones is represented in the Exhi- 
bition by his ‘‘ Wayside Pool,’’ which came to 
the New York Academy last year and ougbt to 
have been sold, on its merits, among the first 
pictures there. A. F. Bunner has several 
Venetian pictures, which are justly admired by 
connoisseurs. Rosina Emmett’s “‘ Under the 
Palm,’ dwarfed by its big and ugly frame, is 
seen to better advantage than it was in last 
year’s Academy Exhibition here. C. M. Dew- 
cy has two pictures, one of which represents a 
gloomy ‘‘Sunny Day’’ and is not worthy of 
the artist. His picture ‘‘A Summer Morn- 
ing’’ is good enough to make amends, how- 
ever’ Mrs. M. B. Odenheimer Fowler sends an 
“Elaine,” which might as well have beena 
Mary Aun or Sarah Jane, so fur as it expresses 
character. T. Addison Richards has in both 
the Philadelphia exhibitions pictures of such 
excellence as surprise his critics and delight bis 
friends. So has Albert Insley, whom we have 
sometimes thought mistook his vocation when 
he became an artist. He has gained wonder- 
fully during the past year. Mrs. Anna 
Lee Merritt has a pretty conception of 
** Luna,”’ based on Shelley’s lines. The color 
is hard and chalky, but in other respects the 
picture is creditable. Milne Ramsay has two 
excellent cabinet pictures. One, called the 
“Lesson in Anatomy,” represevts an old 
court circle, who are gathered in a cabinet to 
hear a learned professor explain the human 
figure. They are ali bored, some sleep, and 
only the professor is alive to his privilege. 
The picture is fullof humor, bas iv it admir- 
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able figure drawing, and a certain piquancy of 
color that reminds one of Fortuny and Ma- 
drazzo. William Sartain, who has not sent a 
bad picture out of his studio “time out of 
mind,’”’ bas three pictures in the Exbibition. 
One, a landscape, called ‘‘ Waste Lands by the 
Sea,” is of surpassing excellence. “Kathleen,” 
a lovely head, by Geraldine Reed, makes one 
wonder that an artist who paints so well 
should be so little known. He will be fortun- 
ate who secures the lovely idyl of early Sum- 
mer which Bruce Crane sends here, all rosy 
with apple blossoms and green with the new 
life. William H. Lippincott, who has done 
such admirable work heretofore, somewhat 
disappoints his admirers by his contributions 
to this exhibition. His figures are always 
picturesque, but the colorin his young faces 
is to waxy to be life. He is the last man in 
the world who should permit himself to paint 
children asif they were dolls. A large canvas, 
conspicuously placed, is to be remembered 
chiefly by the name Boggs written on it in 
enormous letters. Boygs is a charming name, 
but would it not have been better to have 
made it an accessory to the picture. The 
two pictures by Bridgeman (not Charles) are 
good. That goes without saying. 

In glancing over the catalogue, one finds 
scores of familiar names, and, searching them 
out on the Exhibition walls, they are generally 
found attached to creditable and characteris- 
tic work. The committees have done théir 
work well. They will have their reward ina 
most successful exhibition. 





Tue old custom of artists engraving their 
own designs in the etching manner, so tri- 
umphantly practiced by Rembrandt, Clande 
Lorraine, and others of the old masters, has 
happily been revived by the artists of our own 
day. Millet, Corot, Gérome, Meéissonier, 
Jacque, Tissot, Sir Frederick Leighton, and 
many other distinguished contemporary paint- 
ers bave thns given to the world beautiful 
compositions in black and white, which are as 
as distinctively their own work as are their 
costly paintings. One of the curiosities of 
contemporary art is that Seymour Haden, 
perhaps the greatest living etcher, is not even 
an artist by profession, but is a London sur- 
geon in extensive practice. A large propor- 
tion of the beat etchings produced in France 
and England come to America. One of the 
dealers, Mr. F. Keppel, of 23 East Sixteenth 
Street, says that the demand for these inter- 
esting works of art is greatly on the increase 
throughout the entire country. One special 
collection, just arrived from Europe, is des- 
tined to be dispersed amongst the buyers of 
inexpensive Christmas presents, and there are 
few gifts more appropriate than a fine etching 
or engraving. 


Biblical Research, 
THE LAST REPORT FROM PISGAH. 


BY PROF. J. A. PAINE, PH. D. 
To tHe EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


LrguTENANT CONDER'S report on his recent 
visit to the extremity of the Nebo range, 
which you publish this week, confirms my 
discoveries of facts and biblical conclusions 
made on the same ground in May, 1873, and 
published by our Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety as an ‘Identification of Mount Pisgab,”’ 
jn every essential particular. To-wit : 

1. That the name Jebel Neba pertains espe- 
clally to the eastern or more elevated portion 
of the range. 

9, That the name Siaghah perteins special- 
ly to the western, somewhat lower, yet most 
prominent extremity of the same range. 

8. That this most prominent extremity or 
ridge, bearing the name ShAghah, near a rein 
of the same name, is the one point of all com- 
manding vision; and thus isto be regarded 
as the spot from which the Lord showed 
Moses all the land. 

4. That no description could be more exact 
than the ‘‘plain of Jericho unto Zvar,” if 
Zoar is to be sought for at the base of the east- 
ern hills, lying directly under the eye of aspec- 
tator on Siaghah. Lieutenant Conder’s words 
read almost like an extract from the “ Identi#i- 
cation” on this point. In my relation and 
argument for the precise fulfillment of Deut. 
xxxiv, 3 in the Eastern Jordan plain I alluded 
three times to a point (bearing the name Tell 
es Saghar) as Zoar, laid down plainly and cor- 
ractly on the chart accompanying the report. 
my intention at the time being to make this 
the subject of a separate identification in an_ 
other report. Since that time this identifica- 
tion of Zoar in Tell or Rajm es-Saghir bas 
been fully made through various published 
articles, such as “‘ Concerning Pisgah,” in Tax 
INDEPENDENT for March 6th and 13th, 1879 ; in 
“Resh Ramatha at Tell er-Ramab,’’ in the 
same journal, May 15th, 1879; and in ‘Sodom, 
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garded as connecting the range Jebel Neba 
with the events of Mount Nebo. 

In my “ Identification” I took the ground 
that the existing vame Siaghah {s a relic or 
survival simply and directly of the biblical 
appellation Pisgah. Lieutenant Conder thinks 
that Siaghah is identical with the Aramaic 
Seath, a term said to be found in the Targum 
of Onkelos, defining the burial-place of Moses, 
and he supposes bimeelf to be the first to point 
out this fact. In the latter particular, no doubt, 
heis correct. The reputed existence of this 
term Seath has been known to me for years— 
in fact, ever since my investigations on this 
subject began; but it has never seemed 
worthy of being pointed out, for the following 
reasons: 

(a.) The form Seath is improperly taken for 
parallelism with Sidghah. Siaghah stands in 
the state absolute or nominative, while Si’ath 
stands in the construct state. Si’a, the state 
absolute of Si’ath, is all that should be com- 
pared with Siaghab. 

(b.) The reading isa corrupt one. In other 
words, the Targum of Onkelos did not orig- 
yoally read Siath in the passage cited. This 
Targum was first printed in the Bolognese Pen- 
tateuch, in the year 1482. Inthe year 1514 it 
was incorporated into the Complutensian 
Polyglot, and from this, in the year 1569, into 
the Antwerp or Royal Polyglot. These read 
yas) ‘“‘And Nebo,” eimply repeating the 
Hebrew text. The Rabbinic Hebrew Bible of 
Buxtorf, published in 1618, and the London or 
Waltou Polyglot, published in 1657, present 
mMwoOT NMI, gebiretha de Mosheh—“ The 
burial-place of Moses.”’ Itis unnecessary to 
go further. These are early and most authori- 
tative texts, and it matters not what modern 
or poor edition may offer a reading of com- 
paratively reeent introduction. Dr. Levy rep- 
resents the matter truthfully : 


“‘wwp Sia, the proper name of a town 
(Numb. xxxii, 3), Onkelos ‘ And Si’a of the 
house of the burial-place of Moses,’ only in 
late editions (more correct MSS. and older 
editions read ‘And Nebo’ the text-word; 
the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan has merely 
‘Et domus sepulchri Moses,’ without myos 
‘And Si’a.’ Sia, the Place of Mosee’s grave.” 
—UChaldaéisches Warterbuch iber die Targumim, 


av. 

Therefore, so far as Onkelos or the author of 
this Targum is concerned, this reading Si’ath 
is spurious and destitute of age or reliable 
authority. 

(c.) The reading under consideration {s irrel- 
evant to Mount Nebo. The passage (Num- 
bers xxxii, 3) ‘“ Ataroth, and Dibon, and 
Jazer, and Nimrab, and Heshbon, and Elealeh, 
and Shebam, and Nebo, and Beon,” is one 
which refers to Nebo the City, and not at all to 
Nebo the Mount. This Nebo was, as Dr. 
Levy states, ‘‘a town’ onthe grazing plateau 
of Moab, enumerated along with other cities 
of this Mishor. The Moabite Stone, by the 
numbers of inhabitants and by the geography 
of its campaigns, draws Nebah the City quite 
away from the range of Jebel Neba 
into the eastern plains. In Ike manner, 
the range of Jebel Neba now explored 
shows that the City Nebo certainly did not 
stand within its limits or upon any portion of 
Siaghah, Mount Pisgah. Moreover, the Town 
Nebo certainly was not the burial-place of 
Moses; and he who first substituted “the 
burial-place of Moses” in the stead of ‘“‘“Nebo” 
committed an error, and he who afterward 
inserted ‘ And Si’a’’ before “ the burial-place 
of Moses’”’ committed a second error. Both 
were done by men alike ignorant in the Scrip- 
tures and in the geography of the region. 
Both mistakes are evidently the work of 
copyists, explaining out of their own conceit, 
rather than knowledge. In my opinion, they 
are utterly without value. The only possible 
defense conceivable is that, in bis modern era 
and from his distance, more or less great, this 
scribe was really informed respecting the 
spot of Moses’s burial, and knew it to be at that 
time called Si’a or Siaghah, even granting that 
he introduced his learning at a wrong place. 
But this is conjecture, or, rather, assumption ; 
and, for one, I have no confidence in sucha 
construction and do not believe that the 
geograpby of Eastern Palestine is to be recoy- 
ered or explained by such indications. 

(d.) Nothing is to be gained by leaning on 
this Targumic Si’a, even were it genuine. My 
proposition was, as it still remains, Siaghah is 
Pisgah, both etymologically and locally. To- 
day Lieutenant Conder claims the name 
Siaghah to be derived from Seath. Well, thus 
the question is carried merely one step further 
back. Then, what is Seath, Si’ath, or proper- 
ly Si’a? The answer isthe same. It can bea 
remnant of Pisgah only. 

TaRRYTOW-ON-HupsoN, N. Y. 
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AFTER recovering from a long illness of 
fever, M. Clermont Ganneau resumed archxo- 
logical researches in the neighborhood of Jop- 
pa( ¥4fd). Anaccount of his discoveries is 
Promised to appesr at an early day, 
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5. That the present name, Sifighah, fs re- Legal. 
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COMICAL LIBEL SUITS. 


In years past the law of libel was thought 
to be somewhat oppressive. At the present 
day it tends to become ludicrous. In Michi- 
gan, last Summer, one ‘“ Shakespeare,” as 
publisher of the Kalamazoo Gazette was sued 
for publishing alibelof a surgeon. The arti- 
cle, as printed, narrated it as a remarkable 
professional achievement by complainant that 
he had performed the surgical operation of re- 
moving a ‘‘ patty tuber’ fromthe ‘‘ hypogas- 
truam”’ of a patient; and the doctor com- 
plained, with some show of justice, till the 
other side was heard, that this was holding him 
up to ridicule and bringing his professional 
skill into disrepute. But it was promptly 
proved on behalf of the publisher that the doc- 
tor wrote the article himself, brought it to the 
paper, and asked to have it inserted by way of 
puff, which was done; but it was very illegibly 
written, and the compositor blundered in the 
technical terms—set patty tuber where he 
should have given fatty tumor, etc. Hold- 
ing a person up to ridicule may undoubtedly 
be libelous, as well as charging him seriously 
with crime or misconduct, but it must be 
done with intention. Hence, the court said, 
very decidedly, that, since the article was writ- 
ten by plaintiff, as a gratuitous puff ef himeelf, 
and published at his request, a mistake of 
printers, made without wrongful intent, should 
not be deemed a libel, for that involves malice. 
Especially as it appeared that, when the doctor 
first complained of the error, the publisher re- 
printed the article correctly, with which repa- 
ration the doctor expressed himself as satis- 
a remarkable litigation is developing in 
Boston. Some months ago a novel in manu- 
script was submitted to a publishing firm. 
They found It interesting, and, as rumor says, 
a friend of the author informally guaranteed 
that it should pay expenses ; hence, the house 
accepted and published it. Theauthor proved 
to be a young Jady of Connecticut, who had 
spent a Winter in teaching school on Cape 
Cod, and the book purported to be a narrative 
in autobiographic style of real life in that some- 
what remote region. ‘‘Cape Cod Folks” 
was the name bestowed on the work; 
“‘Cedar Swamp”’ was the scene of the story; 
and the characters, except the teacher herself, 
were the various residents of thé place—the 
family with which she boarded, her pupils, the 
young men and maidens, the old people, the 
echool-officers, and the like. Critics bestowed 
high pratse on the author’s skill in depicting 
the peculiarities of Cape Cod life. Sheshowed, 
so they declared, wonderful originality and 
skill in delineating character and in painting 
peculiarities and habits as she had witnessed 
them. No wonder; for it soon became noised 
abroad that the writer’s exceptional skill in 
this respect consisted in unhesitatingly de- 
seribing real persons, narrating actual incl- 
dents, and even giving true names. Her vol- 
ume was simply ‘‘ telling tales out of school,” 
the persons around her being called by their 
names without reserve and the descriptions 
and incidents, many of them, being founded, 
though somewhat hightened and embellished, 
perhaps, upon occurrences of the Winter. The 
rumors to this effect naturally stimulated the 
sale, which encouraged the publishers. Quite 
lately, however, another aspect of the matter 
has been brought to their notice by the com- 
mencement of libel suits on behalf of the in- 
dignant Cedar Swampers. At last accounts, 
they had given bonds to release their store from 
attachments in suits amounting to $30,000 with 
perhaps ten or a dozen of the characters in the 
book yet to be heard from ; and they were labori- 
ously altering their stereotype plates, prepara- 
tory to future editions, by substituting a ficti- 
tious name for every real one which could be 
detected. 

There is, we believe, notbing or very little in 
the book in the nature of censure or aspersion. 
The complaint is that people are ridiculed. 
The Literary World’s condensation of the 
teacher’s account of a proposal of marriage 
which she received from a young gentleman 
of Cedar Swamp is a good illustration. 

“*You—you couldao’t tell what I was thinking 
of when I—ahem—when [ started from home 
to-night, now could you, Miss Hungerford ?’ 
said Joel, at length. ‘I’m sure I couldn't, 
Mr. Morris,’ said I, ‘but I hope it was some- 
thing very agreeable.’ ‘ But it wasn’t,’ said 
Joel, ‘that is, uot very, Miss Hungerford ; 
abem! not very. I was—I was—ahem! I was 
thinking of it, you know, of such a thing as 
getting married, you know.’ ‘I hope,’ said 
I, cheerfully, after a pause, ‘that, as you con- 
sider the subject longer, it will be a less pain- 
ful oneto you.’ ‘Thope so, Miss Hungerford,’ 
said Joel. ‘ Ahem, J hope 80, certainly.’ But 
there was little of that sanguine quality ex- 
pressed in his tones. The great white horse 
made another plunge forward, and Joel re- 
covered himself with a desperate effort. 
‘What should you think now, Miss Hunger- 
ford,’ he continued, moistening bis ed 
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Hungerford, now what should you think of such 
athing? now, really?’ ‘I should think you 
were very’ inconsiderate,’ I said, ‘and would 
probably regret your rashness afterward.’ ‘J 
think so,’ said Jog; ‘ahem! J think 80, 
Miss Hungerford ; J do, certainly.’” 

If this isa genuine lawsuit, and ifit is earnest- 
ly pressed, the decision will throw light on 
the responsibilities of book publishers. They 
do not understand, we believe, that they must, 
in reading a manuscript of a supposed work of 
fiction, ascertain that no real names are used 
and no actual occurrence travestied, to the 
injury or chagrin of living persons. That 
either author or publisher who maliciously 
employs a popular novel as a vehicle for abuse 
or hurtful ridicule of real persons should be 
held accountable is entirely reasonable. To 
claim that a publisher, who, without any 
knowledge or reason to suspect that the story 
is a damaging aricature, publishes it in good 
faith as a pure fiction, is accountable to all the 
penalties of libel is quite another matter. 





Sanitary, 
SMOKING. 


A BEPORTER of The Tribune has been inter- 
viewing sundry well-known persons in regard 
to the injurious effects of smoking. Dr. 
William A. Hammond talked very plainly to 
him, particularly about the practice among 
boys of smoking cigarettes. We commend his 
truthful remarks to boys of all ages, upto 90: 


“If children smoke cigars they destroy their 
nervous systems before they are fully formed, 
and render themselves liable to neuralgia and 
various functional diseases of the brain which 
are certainly calculated to destroy their mental 
force. There is also some evidence to show 
that tobacco in young persons actually inter- 
feres with the development of the body in re- 
gard to size—that it stunts their meny Bys- 
tem. It certainly impairs digestion, for they 

t use tobacco without spitting inordi- 
nately. The saliva expelled from their bodies 
is oue of the most important of the digestive 
fluids and the proper digestion of the food in 
the stomach is materially interfered with when 
there is not enough saliva left to mix with 
their food before it is swallowed. Again it 
certainly impairs hearing and eyesight. I 
have seen several instances of young children 
having their eyesight injured seriously, if not 
irreparably, by the use of tobacco. € ex- 
cessive use of tobacco is injurious to every- 
body, adulte as well as infants, male as well as 
female.” 


It is said that some ladies (!) indulge in the 
vile and dangerous habit of cigarette-smoking. 
We have never seen a woman do this, but 
believe the statement to be true, nevertheless. 
All such should read the following very care- 
fully: 


“ Now as to cigarette-swoking. It is inju- 
rious to everybody, practiced as it ordinarily 
is by inhaling the smoke inthe lungs. The 
use of cigarettes has been increasing to a most 
extraordinary degree in this country in the 
last ten years. I bave already seen the ill 
effects of it in my practice, in the production 
of facial neuralgia, insomnia, nervous dys- 
pepsia, sciatica, and an indisposition to men- 
tal exertion. In young persons all these 
effects are seen with much greater intensity 
and, consequently, the effect upon them fs 
very much worse than uponadults. In France 
the difference between those who smoked 
cigarettes in the polytechnic schools and those 
who did not, as regarded their position in their 
classes, was 60 great that the government has 
prohibited absolutely the use of tobacco in all 
the government schools. Some time ago I 
was consulted by Commodore Foxhall Parker, 
then superintendent of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, relative to the advisability of 
allowing the cadets to smoke. He stated in 
his letter that it was almost an impossibility 
to prohibit the practice, and he put the ques- 
tion whether it wasn’t better to allow them 
to smoke under regulations than to punish 
them constantly for violation of rules. I re- 

lied that that was a matter of discipline; 
but that, so far as the effects of tobacco were 
concerned, I had no hesitation in saying that 
its influences would be injurious to the cadets 
and that I had constant evidence of it in my 
private practice and inthe course of my ob- 
servations otherwise. Commodore Parker 
replied that he thought what I said was 
right.” 

Parents will do well to look after their chil- 
dren, for, before they are aware of it, they will 
contract the habit of smoking. The follow- 
ing will show what is going on daily in our 
streets: 

**T see boys in the street, three and four years 
old, smoking. To-day I stopped a little wretch, 
and took away from him a long, strong cigar, 
that would bave made me quail. As tothe 
practice of smoking cigar-stumps, it is simply 
villainous. A cigar is a kind of a retort and 
the ofl condenses in the stump. ‘ It is 
undoubtedly highly injurious to persons whose 
nervous systems are not developed, or to 
women, who naturally have more delicate 
nervous organizations than men and, conse- 
quently, are more susceptible to sedative or 
exciting influences.”’ 

Boys are early made to believe that it is 
manly to smoke. Young men strut about our 
streets with a cigar and a cane, to show that 
they are gentlemen. Parents furnish cigars to 
their guests at a dinner-party, and thus teach 
their sons by example to smoke. 

Dr. Lewis A. Sayre said: 
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or cigars. The nicotine absorbed from the 
cigarettes has a very bad effect upon the 
nervous systein, and, taken in excess, weakens 
the action of the heart and in that respect 
diminishes the force of the circulation of the 
blood. This necessarily impairs nutrition of 
the tissues and of the brain itself, independ- 
ent of the poisonous influence of the nicotine 
upon the brain and nerve tissues. Dryness in 
the mucous membrane of the fauces and larynx 
is produced, and boys who smoke cigarettes 
are mostly in the habit of expelling the smoke 
througb the nostrils, which produces the same 
dryness in the mucous membrane of the nares, 
Boys make chimneys of their noses by exhal- 
ing this dry, hot air, and destroy the natural 
sweetness and liquidity of the tones of their 
voices. Every boy who expects to become an 
orator, with a liquid voice, should never smoke 
a cigarette. The babit also causes loss of 
appetite. If boys smoke cigarettes over 
night, they have no appetite for breakfast, 
and a growing boy who bas no relish for his 
meals is being retarded in his growth and 
development, It results in a nervous trem- 
bling of the hands, and, carried to excess. 

cigarette - smoking affects the memory. t 
think paper cigarettes are worse than tobacco 
cigarettes. It may be because the paper ab- 
sorbs more of the nicotine, which is thence 
carried into the system. Certainly the paper 
clgarette has the worse odor.’ : 

‘*¢ How would you prevent children from 
smoking cigarettes?’ 

““*A law enforced against things which 
children see others indulge in would be, I 
think, of doubtful propriety. Home influences 
are likely to be more effective.’”’ 


* 
Music, 

THE first concert of the fortieth season of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York took 
place on the evening of the 12th. From the 
fact that a notice had for several days pre- 
ceded the advertisement of the rehearsal and 
concert to the effect that the only seats dis- 
posable by subscription were a few in the 
family circle, it may be gathered that the 
audience who welcomed Mr. Thomas cordially 
to bis conductor’s desk again was a brilliant 
crush. The program ran: 











Overture, “ Tragic” (nOW)......000.....+....3rahma, 
Concerto No. 2 (MOW).......sseceseeees Techaikowski, 
Mymagheny Wea. 6....cccrcccccscncscessaces Beethoven. 
Two Episodes from Lenau's “ Faust”......... Lisst. 


Soloist, Mme. Madeleine Schiller. 

Nothing could surpass the finish, the per- 
fection which Mr. ‘Thomas’s orchestra exhib- 
ited on this initial appearance of tiie year. 
Long since have most of us recognized, in 
writing about the Philharmonic band, the 
superfiuousness of adjectives. They bave be 
come trite and monotonous. When we say 
that no trace of summer-time rust, unevenness, 
absence of any delicate shade of instrumental 
interpretation was to be remarked in this 
night’s work, we say but the barest truth. The 
Philharmonic seems to be ever the Phil- 
harmonic. When we reflect, also, upon the 
decline of the London sister society, the care- 
lessness and smaller dimensions of the most of 
the German orchestras, the crudeness of the 
two or three Parisian symphonic organizations 
of any tolerable repute, we fee] more than ever 
inclined to venture upon the blunt declaration 
that we do not believe such another band exists 
in the world. As regards the particularly en- 
joyable program above stated, it is to be said, 
first that the Brahms overture is simply a fresh 
instance of the great and salutary change 
in this composer’s style. In losing what 
bas been happily called the ‘asceticism 
of his genius,” he begins not to tickle our 
ears, but to touch our hearts. Sharper than 
ever returns now the old likeness to Schubert ; 
more truly than since the date of the First 
Symphony seems the voice of his orchestra, 
the voice of Beethoven’s orchestra. Of orig- 
inal melody there is, perhaps, ttle more 
evidence—much there has never been; but 
that a radical alteration bas occurred in the 
construction of even his melodies there is no 
gainssying. Mme. Schiller’s return is a 
pleasant incident of the Philharmonic sea- 
son, and this always splendidly artistic and 
intelligent player proved that her hand 
has not lost any of its cunning since former 
appearances here. The first noticeable 
elements of Tschaikowski’s new work are 
its enormous difficulties for the soloist, 
ite departures from strict form, and the fact 
that it is manifestly written to please the gen- 
eral public. Tbe first movement is notable 
for length; ite diffuse treatment of themes 
more diverse and numerous than seems at all 
expedient ; an unusually long piano passage ; 
and a first subject intrinsically trivial, but 
effectively worked up. The second move- 
ment might almost be called a trio for 
piano, violin, and cello, with accompaniment 
(chiefly) by the full string orchestra; and a 
long and strong souvenir of Gounod comes 
boldly forth toward its end. The final move- 
ment is, like the whole work, very taking and 
brilliant, but is of almost too alternately 
trivial and sentimental a character and seems 
to be based largely upon Slavonic or Hunga- 
rian dance rhythms. The work was loudly 
applauded throughout and will certainly be 
heard with pleasure again. 
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concert of the winter at Chickering Hall, on 
the 15th, before an audience which in size and 
interest must have been highly gratifying to 
this little band of artists, whose work in the 
city, apparently, begins to be better appre- 
elated and imitated. The playingof the Club, 
however, on this occasion was less satisfactory 
and smooth than seemed desirable, and the 
Schumann Quintet seemed to give one or two 
of the number unwonted trouble ; but, apart 
from this, the general work of the evening 
was sufficiently artistic and satisfactory to give 
pleasure. The new Wuerst quartet proved to 
be a pretty and exactly-written little piece of 
ebamber music, but remarkable in no wise, and 
about its last movement, for melodic merit, the 
less said the better. Mr. 8. B. Mille was the 
soloist of the evening, and, as ever, a satisfac 
tory one, with the single exception of his 
share in the last movement of the Schumann 
Quintet, which he played quite too loud 
throughout. 


+++eAt the Academy of Music nothing new 
or particularly agreeable bas taken place, ex- 
cept the reappearance of Mile. Ferni. Ros- 
sini’s‘* William Tell’’ is, however, in immediate 
preparation. - The Oratorio Society give 
their first rehearsal of the season this after- 
noon, the concert following on Saturday night. 
Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel” is by special 
request sung, preceded by the ‘ Sanctus” 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem.” Signor Cam- 
panini and Mr. F. Remmertz are the soloists. 
The first concért of the Quintet Club, 
at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday afternoon; 
the appearance of still another young pianist, 
Mr. Alex. Lambert, at his concert of Friday 
evening last; the ever-popular Miss Blanche 
Roosevelt's second concert this season; and 
the late concerts under the management of 
Mr. Jobn Lavine, for the benefit of the Michi- 
gan sufferers (at which Mme Patti and others 
have appeared), are recent musical events to 
which we must postpone further reference. 
Itis rumored that our new Opera House 
company have asked Herr Pollini, the distin- 
guished impressario of the Hamburgh Stadt 


Theater, to undertake the management ef their 
opera. 














° 
Science. 

WHETHER the doctrine that various genera 
and species have been derived by slow or rapid 
ebanges from forms which have now ceased 
to exist be accepted or not, one thing is cer- 
tainly demonstrated by vegetable teratology— 
that Nature could have produced them in this 
way if such a law had been imposed on her. 
That such possibility is a fact is a strong point 
in favor of the doctrine of evolution. Vegeta- 
ble ‘‘ monsters ’’ sre not looked on as they once 
were—mere curiosities and nothing more. 
Now they tellatale which the biologist loves 
to hear and which he never misses a 
chance of listening to. There is no race of 
plants 60 strange in structure as that of the 
orchid. The flowers seem to mimic birds, in- 
eects, and other creeping things. As com- 
pared with other flowers, they seem to be a 
whole race of monsters. They seem, in fact, 
as if they may bave been derived from the 
family of Irises, only that there bas been some 
combining and tortuous power at work, which 
esulted iv an uniting and twisting of parts, 
suppressing some parts by this union and caus- 
ing others to grow in an undue forin by vir- 
tue of this very suppression of parts. What is 
known as the science of morphology declares 
that, only for this power of uniting parts, what 
is now an orchid would be little more than an 
Iris, or some plant allied to it. Once in a while 
we find orchids that have temporarily lost this 
power of union, and it is then we find the 
speculations of the morpbologists are absolute 
facts. A very interesting case is recorded ina 
recent number of The American Naturalist, 
abridged from The Druggist. A flower on the 
beautiful “lady-slipper” (Cypripedium specta- 
di’e) produced one flower which bad three dis- 
tinct sepals, then a whorl of three distinct 
petals, losing the slipper-like character so well 
known iu the normal petal. There were three 
distinct anthers, with the filaments partially 
distinct from the usually united column, and 
a distinctly three-lobed stigma. The 
ovary was not twisted, as usual, and the 
opened flower was erect, instead of facing the 
horizon, as in most orchids. Of course, it 
would be necessary for some other characters 
to exist before we could call a flower like 
this an Iridaceous plant; but, if we found a 
plant with normal flowers like this, we should 
look for its history among Iridacew, rather 
than among Orchidacew. The simple loss of 
the tortuous power and the power of cohesion 
bas produced this enormous change in ordi_ 
pal characters. It has not resulted in a 
change which is physiologically impotent, 





but, ratber, in producing a more perfect 


fower than under. the normal condition. It 
ig the reverse of what we understand by a 
monster. Such facts certainly show the pos- 
sibilities of evolution. 





..»»Professor O. C. Marsh has recently 
studied the European specimens of Arche- 
opteryx and Comprognathus and given the 
results of his investigations in a paper before 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which is printed in The Geological 
Magazine and Journal of Science for November. 
Owen long ago pointed out the ornithic char- 
acter of the Archeopteryx, but did not recog- 
nize the ekull which lay to one side of the 
skeleton. As soon as the specimen was al- 
lowed to be seen by the public Evans de- 
clared that the skull was present, in oppo- 
sition to Owen. It seems that the younger 
man wae right, for Marsh recognizes the pres- 
ence of the skull, and also the following char- 
acters, which have been overlooked by all the 
Europeans: the presence of teeth, bi-concave 
vertebra, ossified broad sternum, three 
digits with claws in the fore extremities, 
pelvic bones separate, the distal end of 
the fibula in front of tibia, metatarsals 
separately or imperfectly united. These 
features ally the animal to the curious cre- 
taceous birds of Kansas, described by Marsh. 
One of the most important of these features 
is the separate condition of the pelvic bones, 
as itis a peculiarity of the Deinosaurian rep- 
tiles, and of birds in the embryo, not of adult 
birds. The brain resembles that of Laop- 
teryx, the American Jurassic ostrich, and it 
seems to have been of a higher grade than 
the cretaceous birds, possibly because the 
former were terrestrial and the latter aquatic. 
The Comprognathus was a reptile somewhat 
resembling the birds in shape. Marsh discov- 
ered the remains of a small reptile in the ab- 
dominal cavity of this Comprognathus, having 
the size and position of a fetus. It cannct 
be shown, however, to have been anything 
more than a young reptile, swallowed entire 
for food, though suggesting viviparity. The 
nearest approach to birds among reptiles now 
known would seem to be in some very small 
Deinosaurs from the American Jurassic. It is 
difficult to recognize them as reptiles In the 
absence of the skull. Possibly these Deino- 
saurs were arboreal in habit, and the difference 
betweenthem and birds consisted in the ab- 
sence of feathers. 


-..-The existence of legs in trilobites, 
though several times prematurely announced, 
seems to be finally settled by the observations 
of C. D. Walcott, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, upon specimens exhumed by 
him at Trenton Falls, N. Y., and now owned 
by the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at 
Cambridge. A recent bulletin of this Museum 
gives the details of the discoveries, with 
restorations of the under sides of the Calymene 
and Ceraunus. A particular stratum of lime- 
stone was carefully picked to pieces, yielding 
3,500 complete trilobites. Of these a large 
number were cut across at various angles, so 
as to develop the limbs in every posture. 
Two hundred and seventy sections proved to be 
valuable, as they are certainly satisfactory evi- 
dence of the presence of these ambulatory ap- 
pendages. Every segment of both the thorax 
and pygidium seems to have been provided with 
these appendages, attached to the ventral side 
of the body, together with the epipodite. Be- 
tween these legs andthe shell hangs sus- 
pended a pair of delicate branchiw, one upon 
each side of the body. Those were perhaps 
the supports of the gills, rather than the 
branchie themselves, but, at all events, arethe 
only traces of their existence preserved. The 
trilobite seems to have been a generalized 
type, quite closely related to the modern 
Isopods, but resembling the Limulus externally 
and having some affinity with the Branchi- 
opoda. Most trilobites are found resting upon 
their backs, probably because of inversion 
after death. Their boat-shaped bodies 
changed their position because of an accumu- 
lation of gas, which displaced the normal cen- 
ter of gravity. The early stages of life have 
been described by Walcott, in earlier papers, 
and also, so far ascertain primordial genera 
are concerned, by S. W. Ford, in the October 
number of the American Journal of Science. 


....The growing interest in geographical 
botany is continually fed by valuable contribu- 
tions, among which may be classed as among 
the most recent Dr. Maxwell T. Masters’s 
paper ou the ‘*Coniferous Trees of Japan.” 
Thirteen genera are represented, of forty-one 
species. In the flora of the Atlantic United 
States, which is in many respects the ana- 
logue of that of Japan, there are but seven gen- 
era and about twenty species, or just half cf 
that of Japan; while, if we count the square 
miles over which these species are scattered, 
in the several countries, it would give Japan 
130 genera and over 400 species, as compared 
with ours, as the area of our country east of 
the Mississippi is ten times that of Japan. 
There is a growing belief among botanists 
that, whether or not all species of plants had 
one origin, there were, at least, distinct cen- 
ters from which the various classes of plants 
wandered in their spread over the earth, and 
Dr. Masters is of opinion, considering the 
immense number of species to the square mile, 
that Japan is the great central home of the 
conifers. 
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Personalities. 


Proresson Joun W. Mears, of Hamilton 
College, whose death was noticed last week, 
was no ordinary man. After some eight years 
of good work as pastor, he took up editorial 
work on The Presbyterian, of which he subse- 
quently became both owner and editor-in-chief. 
On his appointment, in 1871,to the chair of 
metaphysics at Hamilton, Zhe Presbyterian was 
purchased by The Evangelist, and Dr. Mears de- 
voted his energies to his new position, and with 
such success as to earn good opinions in all 
quarters, from his associates in the College, 
from the students, from his neighbors, the citi- 
zens of Clinton, and from the churches which 
were everywhere glad to have him in their 
pulpits. He organized and led the movement 
against the Oneida Community and brought it 
to a happy termination. He was a versatile 
scholar, a good teacher, a bright and genial 
spirit, who did his work with unconquerable 
hopefulness, amid many discouragements, 
James Russell Lowell has said that President 
Garfield was good-humored even with death. 
Professor Mears was good-humored with ad- 
versity and daily trial. His loss will be keenly 
felt in the College, and by none nore than by 
the new president. 





.... There is a movement on foot in Cincin- 
nati to erect a memorial over the long neg- 
lected grave of William Henry Harrison, the 
first president that Ohio gave to the nation. 
The remains of General Harrison have lain for 
forty years on a picturesque mound overlook- 
ing the Obio River, fifteen miles below Cincin- 
nati. Nothing but a plain stone in a rude en- 
closure marks the spot. The proposed memo- 
rial is to take the form of a’church and is to 
cost about $10,000. The subscriptions are 
nearly all received and architects are at work 
on the design. 

....-Miss Helen Taylor, the stepdaughter of 
John Stuart Mill, is mentioned as a woman 
who bolds an aristocratic audience spellbound 
ina duke’s drawing-room, when speaking on 
the dignity of labor; a woman who com- 
mands the breathless attention of 3,000 or 
4,000 workingmen, when expounding the 
moral obligations of capital. Her admirers 
are a little wroth with ber at present, because, 
at a recent meeting, she called Mr. Gladstone 
**s dastard and a recreant.”’ 


...-It is said that Frederick Douglass was 
originally named Frederick Augustus Wash- 
ington Bailey. The name be now bears was 
given him by Mr. Nathan Johnson, of New 
Bedford, Mass., who befriended him soon 
after his escape from slavery. Mr. Johnson 
had been reading ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,” 
and was so pleased with its great character 
that he desired his protegé to take the name of 
Douglass. 

....Bitting Bull fs reported to be content 
with his present situation, exceedingly mild- 
mannered and tractable, and with little or nore 
of the bravadoand arrogance which character- 
ized his utterances when he first surrendered. 
He Jays especial emphasis upon his demand 
that his children be educated by the Govern- 
ment in the arts of civilization and be taught 
bow to earn their own livelihood. 


...A memorial fund in aid of the widow and 
children of the late Sidney Lanier has been 
established. The project was suggested at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in which he held a lec- 
turer’s chair, and committees were appointed to 
carry outthe work. Subscriptions to the fund 
may be sent to Alex. Brown & Sons, bankers, 
Baltimore. 

....Tbe monument to Prince Louis Napo- 
jeon, which it was proposed to erect in West- 
minster Abbey, bas been placed inthe Braye 
Chapel, in the nave of St. George’s, Windsor. 
It is a very beautiful piece of sculpture. 
Queen Victoria intends to fill the windows of 
the Braye Chapel with stalned glass. 


.-. Anumber of governors were weighed, 
the other day, at Atlanta, Ga. Governor Hoyt, 
of Pennsylvania, weighed 248 pounds; Govern- 
or Bigelow, of Connecticut, 1863; Governor 
Colquitt, of Georgia, 176; Governor Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, 2234; and Governor Vance, of 
North Carolina, 203. 

....Field-Marshal Count von Moltke’s 
eighty-first birthday was honored the other 
day by the unveiling of a fine bronze statue to 
the great strategist on one of tbe public 
squares of Cologne. 

....On October 25th Queen Victoria com- 
pleted a reign of 44 years and 128 days, the 
precise length of time that Queen Elizabeth 
eat upon the English throne. 

....The original order of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee disbanding the Army of Virginia, has been 
presented to the Missouri Historical Soctety 
by Senator Vest. 

...-President Arthur has a brotherin the 
army, who has recently been assigned to duty 


in General Hancock’s department. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BOWEN, R. C., Brooklyn, called to Flatbush, 
N. Y. 
CUMMINS, L. A., ord. in Reading Center, 
SF 
FOLWELL, J. K., Lakewood, N. J., resigns. 
GREEN, W. T., has become pastor in Wheat- 
on, Ill. 
JENSEN, N. P., becomes professor in Morgan 
Park Theo. Sem., Chicago, Ill. 
MILLS, E., Woburn, Mass., accepts call to 
Eastport, Me. 
PARMENTER, A. M., becomes pastor in 
North Branch, Mich. 
PLUMER, L. B., withdraws acceptance of 
call to Jamestown, N. Y. 
READ, J.C. H., Blair, Neb., accepts call to 
Emerson, la. 
SAULSMAN, Cuar_es H., ord. in Lebanon, O. 
SEARLL, J. W., closes his labors in Roch- 
dale, Mass. 
VREELAND, ConrapD, accepts call to West 
Brook Valley, N. J. 
WHITTEMORE, J. L., invited to supply Bow, 
N.H. 
WILSON, N. B., accepts call to Baldwins- 
ville, Mags. 
YOUNG, Jous, Greenwood, II1., resigns. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 


AVERY, Joun, West Woodstock, accepts call 
to Ledyard, Conn. 

BALLENTINE, Joun W., Taunton, Mass., 
dismissed. 

BARNARD, E. C., Kenosha, Wis., goes to 
Sandusky, O. 

BLAKE, L. H., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, re- 
signs. 

CHAPIN, N. C., St. Cloud, Miun., resigns. 

COWAN, J. W., Norwalk, O., called to Crown 
Point, N. Y. 

CRUZAN, J. A., Portland, Oregon, accepts 
eallto Hovolulu, 8. I. 

DAVENPORT, J. G., inst. ia Second ch., Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 

DeBUCHANANNE, James, 
Dover, N. H., resigns. 

DICKINSON, C. E., Elgin, Ill., resigns. 

FAIRBANK, J. B., Spring Valley, Minn., re- 
signs. 

GRIFFITH, G., Hamilton, Ont., called to 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

HIBBARD, A. G, inst. in Wheaton, I1l. 

MAKEPEACE, F. B., Champlain, N. Y.» 
called to Audover, Mass. 

MALCOLM, J. W., inst. in Park Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McCLELLAND, R. G., ord. in Canfield, 0. 

McGOWN, A. J., inst. in Claremont, N. H. 

MoMILLAN, PETER, inst. in Barre, Vt. 

OBEAR, W. F., Newcastle, Me., dismissed. 

PASCOE, M. K., inst. in Glyndon, Mian. 

PEEL, W. T., ord. in Washington, D. U. 

SAFFORD, Joun, Ashtabula, O., accepts call 
to Fond du Lac, Wis. 

SKENTELBURY, W. H., Wacousta, accepts 
call to South Haven, Miss. 

THOMP&2ON, Frank, Wilton, accepts call to 
Danbury, Conn. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. P., Standish, Me., dis- 
missed. 

VAN CAMP, ALBERT, Angola, N. Y., accepts 
call to Ridgway, Penn. 

WARFIELD, F. A., Union Ch., Boston, re 
signs. 

WEBSIER, J. C., Lisbon, Ill., resigns. 


Belknap Ch., 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, James W., Matawan, N. J., re- 
signs. 

BROWN, W.R., inst. in First ch., Madison, 
Ind. 


COLMERY, D. R., accepts call to Hoge ch., 
Columbus, O 

FRASER, James, called to Glen Riddle, Penn. 

FREEMAN, J. N., Lockport, N. Y., called to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

HALE, A. F., Tonawanda, N. Y., resigns. 

HUMPHREY, Z. M., D.D., professor in Lane 
Ibeo Sem., Cincinnati, O., died Noy. 13th. 

MARTIN, C. H. B., inst. in Second ch., Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

MARTYN, J. L., inst. in Mediapolis, Minn. 

McoLAUGHLIN, James, Chicago, accepts call 
to Argyle, Ill. 

RAFFENSPERGER, EpDwIiN 
Marion, O. 

ROBINSON, Tuomas A., inst. in Winnebago, 
i. 


B., called to 


SPRAGUE, E. P., inst. in Meadville, Penn. 
TERRETT, W.-R., called to Second ch., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. ¥ 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHAPIN, D. D., Stillwater, Minu., accepts call 
to Allegan, Mich. 

KARCHER, J. Kenie, Evansville, Ind., re- 
signs. 

LEONARD, ABiEL, Hannibal, Mo., accepts 
call to Atchison, Kan. ' 
HARLES F. D., Thibodeaux, La., 

= call to Key West, Fla. 

MEANS, StEwakT, Middletown, O., resigns. 

MORRIS, CH4RBLES, accepts call to Evansville, 
Ind. 


MORRISON, P. B., Mazomanie, Wis., resigns. 

\ NELL, T., removes to Lincoln, Neb. 

stag general district presbyter of 
the diocese. ; 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4th. 
BALAAM.—Nompers xxiv, 10—19. 


Nores.—" Be/ak.”"—King of the Moabites. 
The relation of the Moabites toward the Israel- 
ites had been friendly and he bad no reason to 
seck to curse them. Indeed, the Israelites had 
just overcome his own enemies, the Amorites. 
“* Balaam.’’—Balaam’s character is a mys- 
tery. He wasa native of Pethor, acity which is 
called Pituru on old Assyrian inscriptions, 
and which was situated a litile west of the 
Euphrates, near Carchemish. He was a 
worshiper of Jehovah, or Jabu (or Jaho) as the 
name was probably pronounced, whose worship, 
as we learn from the same source, was extended 
{n thissame region at Hamath. Probably Balak 
sought @ soothsayer, who was a worshiper of 
the Hebrew God. “To curse my enemies"? — 
He thought that, by some special mystical in- 
fluence Balaam had with Jehovah, he could 
eompel Jehovah to curse the [eraelites. Balaam 
had, however, forewarned him that he could 
not resict divine control. “Silver and 
qod.”"—Money was the great object with 
Balaam. “Unto my people.’—Many days’ 
journey to the north and east. “ Advertise 
thee."’—Inform thee “In thelatter days. — 
In the coming time of distant prophecy. 
“Took up his parable.”’—That is, began to speak 
fn prophetic poetry. The word “parable” 
means simile, and the ancient poetry wasa suc- 
cession of parallel similar propositions. 
“Whose eyes are open.”*—The word ‘‘ open” is 
here a donbtful word and quite as likely 
means shuf, shut in a trance. “* Heard the 
words of God.""—In 9 state of trance. 
“Vision of the Almighty.”’—Sent by the Almightv. 
“Fis eyesopen.""—It 1s a different word 
here translated ‘“‘open”’ and refers to mental 
vision. “7 shall se Him."—The Btar, 
spoken of later.———‘“‘Star,”” ‘‘Scepter.”"—Em- 
blems of royalty and referring to David. ——— 
“Sheth.’"—This word should be translated 
tumult, and the “children of tumult” are 
the Moabite warriors.———‘‘Se'r.""—A mount- 
ain range held by the Edomites. ‘Of the 
elly.”"—Better, of Ir or Ar, as being a special 
capital of the Moab. 

Instruction.—It takes much grace to learn to 
love our enemies. If anybody blesses them, 
weareapttobeanpry. If we haverivals in 
school, in business, in any ambition, we should 
cultivats a spirit which will take pleasure in 
their success, as well as in our own. 

It does not pay to curse whom God would 
bless. God has his friendsinthe world, who 
try to please him and do their duty, and they 
will have his favor. They should have ours. 

Money will not buy everything. It will not 
buy God’s favor. It will not purchase exemp- 
tion from death or punishment. The rich 
men, who have a house fu!! of silver and gold, 
are no better off with God than those that have 
none. 

To give money liberally to support the 
Church and its ministers will not save the 
soul. That may be well, but one must also 
keep God’s commandments. Balak was will- 
ing to pay money enough to please one of 
Jehovah’s ministers, but not to submit to 
Jehovah’s will. 

Not every teacher of God’s truth fsa true 
worshiper. Balaam war an avaricious, bad 
man. Many who prophesy in Christ’s name, 
who preach in the pulpit, or teach in the Sab- 
bath-school shall hear him say: “I never 
knew you.”’ 

It is not enongh to know our duty, not even 
enough to doit. We must love it. Balaam 
knew God's will; he even obeyed; but he did 
not love it and he died {n battle against God’s 
people. 

We all want to know whut will happen “in 
the latter days.”” We can all know. Wecan 
krow that goodness is so much better than 
wickedness, God so much stronger than Satan 
that the right shall conquer. Israel shall get 
the better of Moab. Any one whose eyes are 
open to see the essential truth of things, which 
must work out in history, will see, though it 
be in a kind of trance, that God will prevail. 
It may look different now. Balak may be 
strong ; but Israel is sure to prevail. 

In Balaam’s case all the sorceries of magic 
could not prevail against the truth of Jeho- 
vah. Balak sought some magical aid, but failed 
of it. The belief in such things is still too 
prevalent in current superstitions and silly 
“signs,” which should always be discouraged, 
and especially the seeking after ghoste and 
spiritualism, which is utterly ungodly and 
wicked. 

While the prophecy of Balaam had refer. 
ence only to the victories of David and the 


Jewish kings over the Moabites, we may com- 
pare with it the spiritua! victories which Christ, 
of whom David wasa type, and who was the 
final and Scepter, is gaining over the 
world ; but we must be careful not to imagine 

. that a concealed and ble “> can be 
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Sin Jonn Luspook, in his presidential ad- 
dress at the recent York meeting, spoke as 
follows on the question of British public edu- 
cation. “In education some progress has 
been made toward a more rational system. 
When I was at a public school, neither science, 
modern languages, nor arithmetic formed any 
part ef the school system. This is now hap- 
pily changed. Much, however, stil] remains to 
be done. Too little time is devoted still to 
French and German, and {t 1s much to be re- 
gretted that even in some of our best schools 
they are taught as dead languages. Lastly, 
with few exceptions, only one or two hours on 
an average are devotedtoscience. We have,I 
am sure, none of us any desire to exclude or 
discourage literature. What we ask is tbat 
say six hours a week each should be devoted 
to mathematics, modern languages, and 
science—en arrangement which would still 
leave twenty hours for Latin and Greek. I 
admit the difficulties which schoolmasters 
have to contend with; nevertheless, when we 
consider what ecience has done and is doing 
for us, we cannot but consider that our pres- 
ent system of education {s, in the words of the 
Duke of Devonsbire’s Commission, little less 
than a national misfortune.” 


-..-Committees have been appointed in 
Pittsburgh to establish in connection with the 
Western University of Pennsylvania a college 
of law and political science in memory of Presi- 
dent Garfield. They will immediately begin 
to collect funds for the purpose. The sum of 
$1,500 is to be applied to the maintenance of an 
oratorical foundation, which shall provide each 
year, on the birthday of Garfleld, an oration 
from some eminent American. It is proposed 
that the Pittsburgh College of Physicians be 
connected with the Western University as its 
medical department, thusmaking Pittsburgh a 
second center for medical instruction in Penn- 
sylvania. 


...-A fellowship in mining has been estab- 
lished at Princeton, which is to be opened to 
the Senior Class and to post-graduate students. 
The income of the fellowship is $600, aid the 
fellow will be required to spend one year in 
the continuous study of the mines and miving 
interests of Colorado. The first award will be 
made on examination next June. 


---»The library fund of Harvard University 
has received additions during the last ten years 
amounting to $134,435.35. This sum, together 
with the accumulation of the unexpended por- 
tion of the income, has increased the fund to 
the amount of $139,191.84 over what it wasin 
1870. , 


...eHarvard University replied to the re- 
quest of Miss Kate E. Morris, a graduate of 
Smith College, for admission to candidacy for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, that 
“*the corporation are not prepared to admit 
women as candidates for a degree.”’ 


...-By the death of Dr. Leighton, warden 
of All Souls College, avother headship is 
vacant in Oxford, according to the London 
World one of the most comfortable and easy 
berths that avy man can desire. His probable 
successor will be Sir William Anson. 


..-. Thecommercial and business colleges of 
the country are 144 in number and have 535 
instructors and 22,021 students, of whom 5,- 
246 are in evening schools. They have 55,- 
222 volumes in their libraries, an increase of 
3,321 during the year. 


----It is a fact worthy of credit that the 
United States has as many institutions forthe 
instruction of the blind as either Germany or 
England, and has more educational institutions 
for the deaf and dumb than any other country 
except Germany. 


....An educational commission is to meet at 
Calcutta, next Winter, to consider, among other 
things, the question of the education of the 
masses in India and the encouragement of 
higher education by private enterprise. 


....-The citizens of Lewisburg, Pa., have 
raised $10,000 for the university there, which 
secures the institution an additional endow- 
ment of 100,000, of which William Bucknell, 
of Philadelphia, gives $50,000. 


....Dartmouth College bas an attendance of 
426 students, 234 of this number being in the 
academic department. The attendance is 
thirteen less than that of last year. 


....Separate schools are provided for the 
colored children of Washington, and the pub- 
lic schools are not yet open to them. 


.-+-The rule forb'dding the employment of 
married women in the Chicago public schools 
has been rescinded. 


---.-England pow expends annually the sum 
of $1,580,000 upon her industrial schools. 


...-A medical college for women is to be es 
tablished tp San Francisco. 
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Pebbles. 


Some of the most timid girls are not fright- 
ened by a loud bang. 





...-A satirical slave says that tenors usually 
put on more airs than they sing. 


...- Ambitious Mun: Ie there any fixed rule 
for writing poetry? Thereis. Don’t! 


..--Bric-d-brac is defined as “anything in 
the crockery line that is absolutely useless, set 
upon the mantel, where it will be in the 
way.” 


.... Terribly Sarcastic Father.—*‘ Now I must 
bid you good-night, Mr. John, for I have an 
engagement. But, say, why don’t you stop 
and take breakfast with us some morning? 
You always go away an hour or two before it 
is ready.” 


..+»This is the Man who has had a Notice 
inthe Paper. How Proud he is. He is Step- 
ping Higherthan a Blind Horse. If he had 
Wings he would Fly. Next week the Paper 
will say the Man isa Measly Old Fraud, and 
the Man will not 8tep So High. 


...-8ald Mrs. Smith, who bad come to spend 
the day, to liitle Edith: ‘“‘Are you glad to 
see me again, Edith?’ Zdith: Yes, m’m; 
and Mamma’s glad, too.”’ Mrs. Smith: “Ie 
she?’ Edith: ‘Yes, m’m. She said she 
hoped you’d come to-day and have it over 
with.” 


eseeThree burglars felontously and with 
wicked intent entered a newspaper office in 
Illinois, one day last week. Strange as it may 
seem, there was enough to go around and they 
each got something. One got sixty-three 
cents, one got away, and the other got sixty 
daye. 


....An old lady who does not believe in the 
co-education of the sexes, was rejoiced the 
other day to find that, although the girls and 
boys in a large seminary seemed to be playing 
some sort of a game together, the school 
authorities had wisely hung a long net be- 
tween them. 


....The latest pleasant gag: Jones, who is 
driving au omnibus up street, overtakes 
Brown, who is walking, and he sings out: 
**Hold up!” ‘ What’s up?” “Going up?” 
“Farup?” ‘Pretty well up.” ‘“I’ll goup.” 
“Jump up.” “Up?” “Yes, l’mup.” “Git 
up!’ and he drives on. 


....An extract from a recent Negro sermon : 
** Beware, my hearers, how you fall asleep, like 
that young woman in the third gallery while 
Paul was preaching and was smashed all to 
smashes. Andthey took her up twelve basket 
fulls! And, brethren, whose wife shall she be 
in the resurrection ?”’ . 


...- CLASSICAL, 


He was a rough, unkempt scholar; 
While she was fastidious quite ; 

He spoke all tongues; but his collar 
Was—well—hardly the whitest of white. 


“*T soon go to Mycens and Assos,” 
Said he, with exuberance of joy. 
Said she: ‘‘On your way down to Assos, 
Pray leave, sir, your linen at Troy.” 


....IJn making up his forms, the foreman of 
a Montreal paper mixed an article on Roman 
Catholic Missions in Africa with a recipe for 
making tomato catsup. As published, the 
article reads: ‘‘ The Roman Catholics claim to 
be making material advances in Afriea. Dur- 
ing the past three years they have obtained a 
firm footing in the interior of the continent, 
and have sent forth several missionaries into 
the equatorial regions. They are accustomed 
to begin their work by buying heathen chil- 
dren and educating them. The easiest and 
best way to prepare them is to first wipe them 
with aclean towel, then place them in drip- 
ping-pans, end bake them till they are tender. 
Then yoa will bave no difficulty in rubbing 
them through a sieve, and will save time by 
not being obliged to cut them in slices and 
cook for several hours.”’ 


....The short-hand reporters of Sydney, N. 
8. W., having been found fault with fortheir 
method of reporting the speeches in the legis- 
lative council, retaliated by giving the speech 
of one of the council exactly as it was 
spoken, as follows: “‘The rep@ ought 
not to—the reporters ought Yat re- 
porters ought not to be the one® to judge of 
what is important—not to say what should be 
left out—but—the member can only judge of 
what isimportant. As I—as my speeches—as 
the reports—as what I say is reported some. 
times, no one—nohody can understand from 
the reporte—what it is—what Imean. Bo—it 
strikes me—it has struck me certain matters— 
things that appear of importance—are some- 
times left out—omitted. The reportera—the 
papers—points are reported—I mean—to 
make a brief statement—what the paper 
thinks of interest—is reported.” 
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The prompé mention in our iat of “ Books af thé Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 








A BROTHER AND SISTER POET.* 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





WHEN the literary history of the England 
of the nineteenth century shall be written, 
the Rossetti family will present four dis- 
tinct claims to remembrance, the first at- 
taching to the name of Gabriel Rossetti, the 
father, on account of his commentary on 
Dante; the second to the name of William 
Michael Rossetti, his son, on account of his 
criticiems on art and poetry; and the third 
and fourth to the names of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Christina G. Rossetti, brother 
and sister of the last, and son and daughter, 
of course, of the first, on account of their 
poems. No English family, so far as we 
remember, certainly no modern English 
family, can boast of having produced two 
poets in the same generation, unless, in- 
deed, the fairy romance of ‘‘ Phantasmion” 
entitles Sara Coleridge to rank with her 
brother Hartley (unfortunate son of a 
wretched father); nor can we recall any 
English family, except the Trollopes, which 
can boast of having produced, in the same 
generation, two such novelists as Anthony 
and Adolphus Trollope. As a rule, the 
literary talent of England has refused to 
bourgeon in the scanty plots of family 
ground. The talent of the younger Ros- 
settis was an inheritance from their 
father, who was an _ Italian, as his 
name indicates, and who achieved dis- 
tinction as a student and analyst of the 
grim old Florentine Master. There are 
qualities in the poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and, in a lesser degree, in the 
poetry of Christina G. Rossetti which are 
manifestations of an Italian, rather than an 
English temperament, which came to them 
by selection, so to say, from their dead-and- 
gone ancestry, and which appears to have 
been matured by their studies. Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti first became known as an 
author by a volume of translations from 
the ‘‘ Early Italian Poets,” a volume which 
stands alone among works of its class for 
fidelity to the sense of the writers whom it 
claims to represent, and for the rare poetic 
art which translates this sense into the 
larger speech of England. This was in 
1862, when Mr. Rossetti was chiefly known 
as a pre-Raphaelite painter. Eight years 
later he enlarged the world’s knowledge of 
his powers by a volume of Poems, which 
made its mark among the metrical produc- 
tions of the day and was tacitly accepted 
by readers, as well as critics. Criticised 
with acuteness, with an understanding of 
its elements, it was not, or both its critics 
and its readers would have perceived the 
individuality, not to say the inherited 
nationality of its writer. They would have 
perceived in it a struggle between modern 
and medieval art, now one and now the 
other being uppermost, neither entirely 
overcoming the other. It resembled the 
poetry of the period, in that it was no- 
where simple, but everywhere complex; 
nowhere natural, but everywhere artificial. 
Like the poetry of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, it was Art. Superficially its diction 
reminded one of the diction of these poets, 
who have stamped their mint-marks upon 
the vocabulary of the time; but, for 
the most part, the method of the poet 
was dissimilar to theirs, It was not so 
much an original asa recovered method; 
or, more strictly speaking, a recovered 
method with original touches, Its inspir- 
ation was drawn from the medieval forms 
of two distinct literatures, the first being 
the balladry of the nameless old singers of 
England and Scotland, the second the 
sonnetry of Dante, Petrarch, and other 
early Italian poets. What Mr. Rossetti 
borrowed from the first was the use of the 
refrain, for, apart from that, his indebted- 
ness to the old balladists was trifling. 
What he borrowed from the last was the 
sonnet form, which had long been the 
property of the world, though not in its 


* BaLtape AxD Sowvers. By DayTe Gasarer Ros 
emTti. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 

A Pageart, axD orupe Poems. By Cuneta @, 
Boasserti. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1681. 
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concert of the winter at Chickering Hall, on 
the 15th, before an audience which in size and 
interest must have been highly gratifying to 
this little band of artists, whose work in the 
city, apparently, begins to be better appre- 
ciated and imitated. The playingof the Club, 
however, on this occasion was less satisfactory 
and smooth than seemed desirable, and the 
Schumann Quintet seemed to give one ortwo 
of the number unwonted trouble ; but, apart 
from this, the general work of the evening 
was sufficiently artistic and satisfactory to give 
pleasure. The new Wuerst quartet proved to 
be a pretty and exactly-written little piece of 
ebamber music, but remarkable in no wise, and 
about its last movement, for melodic merit, the 
less said the better. Mr. 8. B. Mills was the 
soloist of the evening, and, as ever, a satisfac 
tory one, with the single exception of his 
share in the last movement of the Schumann 
Quintet, which he played quite too loud 
throughout. 


+eeeAt the Academy of Music nothing new 
or particularly agreeable bas taken place, ex- 
cept the reappearance of Mile. Ferni. Ros- 
sini’s‘* William Tell’’ is, however, in immediate 
preparation. - The Oratorio Society give 
their first rehearsal of the season this after- 
noon, the concert following on Saturday night. 
Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel’’ is by special 
request sung, preceded by the “Sanctus” 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem.’ Signor Cam- 
panini and Mr. F. Remmertz are the soloists. 
The first concert of the Quintet Club, 
at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday afternoon; 
the appearance of still another young pianist, 
Mr. Alex. Lambert, at his concert of Friday 
evening last; the ever-popular Miss Blanche 
Roosevelt's second concert this season; and 
the late concerts under the management of 
Mr. John Lavine, for the benefit of the Michi- 
gan sufferers (at which Mme Patti and others 
have appeared), are recent musical events to 
which we must postpone further reference. 
Itis rumored that our new Opera House 
company have asked Herr Pollini, the distin- 
guished impressario of the Hamburgh Stadt 


Theater, to undertake the management ef their 
opera. 
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Science. 

WHETHER the doctrine that various genera 
and species have been derived by slow or rapid 
changes from forms which have now ceased 
to exist be accepted or not, one thing is cer- 
tainly demonstrated by vegetable teratology— 
that Nature could have produced them in this 
way if sucha law had been imposed on her. 
That such possibility is a fact is a strong point 
in favor of the doctrine of evolution. Vegeta- 
ble ‘‘ monsters ’’ ere not looked on as they once 
were—mere curiosities and nothing more. 
Now they tell a tale which the biologist loves 
to hear and which he never misses a 
chance of listening to. There is no race of 
plants so strange in structure as that of the 
orchid. The flowers seem to mimic birds, in- 
sects, and other creeping things. As com- 
pared with other flowers, they seem to be a 
whole race of monsters. They seem, in fact, 
as if they may bave been derived from the 
family of Irises, only that there has been some 
combining and tortuous power at work, which 
esulted iv an uniting and twisting of parts, 
suppressing some parts by this union and caus- 
ing others to grow in an undue forin by vir- 
tue of this very suppression of parts. What is 
known as the science of morphology declares 
that, only for this power of uniting parts, what 
is now an orchid would be little more than an 
Iris, or some plant allied to it. Once in a while 
we find orchids that have temporarily lost this 
power of union, and it is then we find the 
speculations of the morpbologists are absolute 
facts. A very interesting case is recorded ina 
recent number of The Naturalist, 
abridged from The Druggist. A flower on the 
beautiful “‘lady-slipper” (Cypripedium specta- 
di/e) produced one flower which bad three dis- 
tinct sepals, then a whorl of three distinct 
petals, losing the slipper-like character so well 
known iu the normal petal. There were three 
distinct anthers, with the filaments partially 
distinct from the usually united column, and 
a distinctly three-lobed stigma. The 
ovary was not twisted,.as usual, and the 
opened flower was erect, instead of facing the 
horizon, as in most orchids. Of course, it 
would be necessary for some other characters 
to exist before we could call a flower like 
this an Iridaceous plant; but, if we found a 
plant with normal flowers like this, we should 
look for its history among Iridacew, rather 
than among Orchidacew. The simple loss of 
the tortuous power and the power of cohesion 
has produced this enormous change in ordi. 
pal characters. It has not resulted in a 
change which is physiologically impotent, 
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but, rather, in producing a more perfect 


fower than under.the normal condition. It 
ig the reverse of what we understand by a 
monster. Such facts certainly show the pos- 
sibilities of evolution. 
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..»»Professor O. C. Marsh has recently 
studied the European specimens of Arche- 
opteryx and Comprognathus and given the 
results of his investigations in a paper before 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which is printed in The Geological 
Magazine and Journal of Science for November. 
Owen long ago pointed out the ornithic char- 
acter of the Archeopteryx, but did not recog- 
nize the ekull which lay to one side of the 
skeleton. As soon as the specimen was al- 
lowed to be seen by the public Evans de- 
clared that the skull was present, in oppo- 
sition to Owen. It seems that the younger 
man was right, for Marsh recognizes the pres- 
ence of the skull, and also the following char- 
acters, which have been overlooked by all the 
Europeans: the presence of teeth, bi-concave 
vertebra, ossified broad sternum, three 
digits with claws in the fore extremities, 
pelvic bones separate, the distal end of 
the fibula in front of tibia, metatarsals 
separately or imperfectly united. These 
features ally the animal to the curious cre- 
taceous birds of Kansas, described by Marsh. 
One of the most important of these features 
is the separate condition of the pelvic bones, 
as it is a pecullarity of the Deinosaurian rep- 
tiles, and of birds in the embryo, not of adult 
birds. The brain resembles that of Laop- 
teryx, the American Jurassic ostrich, and it 
seems to have been of a higher grade than 
the cretaceous birds, possibly because the 
former were terrestrial and the latter aquatic. 
The Comprognathus was a reptile somewhat 
resembling the birds in shape. Marsh discov- 
ered the remains of a small reptile in the ab- 
dominal cavity of this Comprognathus, having 
the size and position of a fetus. It cannct 
be shown, however, to have been anything 
more thao a young reptile, swallowed entire 
for food, though suggesting viviparity. The 
nearest approach to birds among reptiles now 
known would seem to be in some very small 
Deinosaurs from the American Jurassic. It is 
dificult to recognize them as reptiles in the 
absence of the skull. Possibly these Deino- 
saurs were arboreal in habit, and the difference 
betweenthem and birds consisted in the ab- 
sence of feathers. 


....The existence of legs in trilobites, 
though several times prematurely announced, 
seems to be finally settled by the observations 
of C. D. Walcott, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, upon specimens exhumed by 
him at Trenton Falls, N. Y., and now owned 
by the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at 
Cambridge. A recent bulletin of this Museum 
gives the details of the discoveries, with 
restorations of the under sides of the Calymene 
and Ceraunus. A particular stratum of lime- 
stone was carefully picked to pieces, yielding 
3,300 complete trilobites. Of these a Jarge 
number were cut across at various angles, so 
as to develop the limbs in every posture. 
Two hundred and seventy sections proved tobe 
valuable, as they are certainly satisfactory evi- 
dence of the presence of these ambulatory ap- 
pendages. Every segment of both the thorax 
and pygidium seems to have been provided with 
these appendages, attached to the ventral side 
of the body, together with the epipodite. Be- 
tween these legs and the shell hangs sus- 
pended a pair of delicate brancvhiw, one upon 
each side of the body. Those were perhaps 
the supports of the gills, rather than the 
branchie themselves, but, at all events, arethe 
only traces of their existence preserved. The 
trilobite seems to have been a generalized 
type, quite closely related to the modern 
Isopods, but resembling the Limulus externally 
and having some affinity with the Branchi- 
opoda. Most trilobites are found resting upon 
their backs, probably because of inversion 
after death. Their boat-shaped bodies 
changed their position because of an accumu- 
lation of gas, which displaced the normal cen- 
ter of gravity. The early stages of life bave 
been described by Walcott, in earlier papers, 
and also, so far as certain primordial genera 
are concerned, by 8. W. Ford, in the October 
number of the American Journal of Science. 


....Tbe growing interest in geographicul 
botany is continually fed by valuable contribu- 
tions, among which may be classed as among 
the most recent Dr. Maxwell T. Masters’s 
paper on the “Coniferous Trees of Japan.” 
Thirteen genera are represented, of forty-one 
species. In the flora of the Atlantic United 
States, which is in many respects the ana- 
logue of that of Japan, there are but seven gen- 
era and about twenty species, or just half cf 
that of Japan; while, if we count the square 
miles over which these species are scattered, 
in the several countries, it would give Japan 
130 genera and over 400 species, as compared 
with ours, as the area of our country east of 
the Mississippi is ten times that of Japan. 
There is a growing belief among botanists 
that, whether or not all species of plants had 
one origin, there were, at least, distinct cen- 
ters from which the various classes of plants 
wandered in their spread over the earth, and 
Dr. Masters is of opinion, considering the 
immense number of species to the square wile, 
that Japan is the great central home of the 
conifers. 





Proressor Joun W. Mears, of Hamilton 
College, whose death was noticed last week, 
was no ordinary man. After some eight years 
of good work as pastor, he took up editorial 
work on The Presbyterian, of which he subse- 
quently became both owner and editor-in-chief. 
On his appointment, in 1871, to the chair of 
metaphysics at Hamilton, 7/e Presbyterian was 
purchased by The Evangelist, and Dr. Mears de- 
voted his energies to his new position, and with 
such success as to earn good opinions in all 
quarters, from his associates in the College, 
from the students, from his neighbors, the citi- 
zens of Clinton, and from the churches which 
were everywhere glad to have him in their 
pulpits. He organized and led the movement 
against the Oneida Community and brought it 
to a happy termination. He was a versatile 
scholar, a good teacher, a bright and genial 
spirit, who did his work with unconquerable 
hopefulness, amid many discouragements., 
James Russell Lowell has said that President 
Garfield was good-humored even with death. 
Professor Mears was good-humored with ad- 
versity and daily trial. His loss will be keenly 
felt in the College, and by none more than by 
the new president. 


....There is a movement on foot in Cincin- 
nati to erect a memorial over the long neg- 
lected grave of William Henry Harrison, the 
first president that Ohio gave to the nation. 
The remains of General Harrison have lain for 
forty years on a picturesque mound overlook- 
ing the Obio River, fifteen miles below Cincin- 
nati. Nothing but a plain stone in a rude en- 
closure marks the spot. The proposed memo- 
rial is to take the form of achurch and is to 
cost about $10,000. The subscriptions are 
nearly all received and architects are at work 
on the design. 

....Miss Helen Taylor, the stepdaughter of 
John Stuart Mill, is mentioned as a woman 
who bolds an aristocratic audience spellbound 
ina duke’s drawing-room, when speaking on 
the dignity of labor; a woman who com- 
mands the breathless attention of 3,000 or 
4,000 workingmen, when expounding the 
moral obligations of capital. Her admirers 
are a little wroth with ber at present, because, 
at a recent meeting, she called Mr. Gladstone 
**a dastard and a recreant.”’ 


....1t is said that Frederick Douglass was 
originally named Frederick Augustus Wash- 
ington Bailey. The name he now bears was 
given him by Mr. Nathan Johnson, of New 
Bedford, Mass., who befriended him soon 
after his escape from slavery. Mr. Johnson 
had been reading ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,”’ 
and was so pleased with its great character 
that he desired his protegé to take the name of 
Douglass. 

....8itting Bull fs reported to be content 
with his present situation, exceedingly mild- 
mannered and tractable, and with little or none 
of the bravadoand arrogance which character- 
ized his utterances when he first surrendered. 
He lays especial emphasis upon his demand 
that his children be educated by the Govern- 
meut in the arts of civilization and be taught 
bow to earn their own livelihood. 


...A memorial fund in aid of the widow and 
children of the late Sidney Lanier has been 
established. The project was suggested at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in which he held a lec- 
turer’s chair, and committees were appointed to 
carry outthe work. Subscriptions to the fund 
may be sent to Alex. Brown & Sons, bankers, 
Baltimore. 

....Tbe monument to Prince Louis Napo- 
eon, which it was proposed to erect in West- 
minster Abbey, bas been placed inthe Braye 
Chapel, in the nave of St. George’s, Windsor. 
It is a very beautiful piece of sculpture. 
Queen Victoria intends to fill the windows of 
the Braye Chapel with stained glass. 


... Anumber of governors were weighed, 
the other day, at Atlanta, Ga. Governor Hoyt, 
of Pennsylvania, weighed 248 pounds: Govern- 
or Bigelow, of Connecticut, 1863; Governor 
Colquitt, of Georgia, 176; Governor Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, 223}; and Governor Vance, of 
North Carolina, 203. 

....Field-Marshal Count von Moltke’s 
eighty-first birthday was hopored the other 
day by the unveiling of a fine bronze statue to 
the great strategist on one of tbe public 
squares of Cologne. 

....On October 25th Queen Victoria com- 
pleted a reign of 44 years and 128 days, the 
precise length of time that Queen Elizabeth 
sat upon the English throne. 

....The original order of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee disbanding the Army of Virginia, has been 
presented to the Missouri Historical Soctety 
by Senator Vest. 

..-President Arthur has a brotherin the 


army, who has recently been assigned to duty 
in General Hancock’s department. 
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BAPTIST. 

BOWEN, R. C., Brooklyn, called to Flatbush, 
m3; 

CUMMINS, L. A., ord. in’ Reading Center, 
a. %. 

FOLWELL, J. K., Lakewood, N. J., resigns. 

GREEN, W. T., has become pastor in Wheat- 
on, Il. 

JENSEN, N. P., becomes professor in Morgan 
Park Theo. Sem., Chicago, Ill. 

MILLS, E., Woburn, Mass., accepts call to 
Eastport, Me. 

PARMENTER, A. M., becomes pastor in 
North Branch, Mich. 

PLUMER, L. B., withdraws acceptance of 
call to Jamestown, N. Y. 

READ, J.C. H., Blair, Neb., accepts call to 
Emerson, la. 

SAULSMAN, Cuar_es H., ord. in Lebanon, O. 

SEARLL, J. W., closes his labors in Roch- 
dale, Mass, 

VREELAND, ConraD, accepts call to West 
Brook Valley, N. J. 

WHITTEMORE, J. L., invited to supply Bow, 
N.H. 

WILSON, N. B., accepts call to Baldwins- 
ville, Maes. 

YOUNG, Joux, Greenwood, IIl., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AVERY, Jous, West Woodstock, accepts call 
to Ledyard, Conn. 

BALLENTINE, Joun W., Taunton, Mass., 
dismissed. 

BARNARD, E. C., Kenosha, Wis., goes to 
Sandusky, O. 

BLAKE, L. H., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, re- 
signs. 

CHAPIN, N. C., St. Cloud, Miun., resigns. 

COWAN, J. W., Norwalk, O., called to Crown 
Point, N. Y. 

CRUZAN, J. A., Portland, Oregon, accepts 
callto Hovolulu, 8. I. 

DAVENPORT, J. G., inst. ia Second ch., Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 

DEBUCHANANNE, James, 
Dover, N. H., resigns. 

DICKINSON, C. E., Elgin, Ill., resigns. 

FAIRBANK, J. B., Spring Valley, Mion., re- 
signs. 


GRIFFITH, G., Hamilton, Ont., called to 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

HIBBARD, A. G, inst. in Wheaton, II. 

MAKEPEACE, F. B., Champlain, N. Y.» 
called to Audover, Mass. 

MALCOLM, J. W., inst. in Park Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McCLELLAND, R. G., ord. in Canfield, O. 

McGOWN, A. J., inst. in Claremont, N. H. 

MoMILLAN, PETER, inst. in Barre, Vt. 

OBEAR, W. F., Newcastle, Me., dismissed. 

PASCOE, M. K., inst. in Glyndon, Mian. 

PEEL, W. T., ord. in Washington, D. U. 

SAFFORD, Joun, Ashtabula, O., accepts call 
to Fond du Lac, Wis. 

SKENTELBURY, W. H., Wacousta, accepts 
call to South Haven, Miss. 

THOMPSON, Frank, Wilton, accepts call to 
Danbury, Conn. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. P., Standish, Me., dis- 
mi-sed. 

VAN CAMP, ALpertT, Angola, N. Y., accepts 
call to Ridgway, Penn. 

WARFIELD, F. A., Union Ch., Boston, re 
signs. 

WEBSIER, J. C., Lisbon, Ill., resigns. 


Belknap Ch., 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, James W., Matawan, N. J., re- 
signs. 
BROWN, W.R., inst. in First ch., Madison, 
Ind. 


COLMERY, D. R., accepts call to Hoge ch., 
Columbus, O. 

FRASER, James, called to Glen Riddle, Penn. 

FREEMAN, J. N., Lockport, N. Y., called to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

HALE, A. F., Tonawanda, N. Y., resigns. 

HUMPHREY, Z. M., D.D., professor in Lane 
Theo Sem., Cincinnati, O., died Noy. 13th. 

MARTIN, C. H. B., inst. in Second ch., Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

MARTYN, J. L., inst. in Mediapolis, Minn. 
McLAUGHLIN, James, Chicago, accepts call 
to Argyle, Ill. 
RAFFENSPERGER, 

Marion, O. e 
ROBINSON, Tuomas A., inst. in Winnebago, 
Il. 
SPRAGUE, E. P., inst. in Meadville, Penn. 
TERRETT, W.-R., called to Second ch., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y 


Epwis B., called to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHAPIN, D. D., Stillwater, Minu., accepts call 
to Allegan, Mich. 

KARCHER, J. Kenie, Evansville, Ind., re- 
signs. 

LEONARD, ABIEL, Hannibal, Mo., accepts 
eall to Atchison, Kan. 

LYNE, Cuarues F. D., Thibodeaux, La., 
accepts call to Key West, Fla. 

MEANS, Stewart, Middletown, O., resigns. 

MORRIS, CHaRLES, accepts call to Evansville, 
Ind. 


MORRISON, P. B., Mazomanie, Wis., resigns. 

\ ELL, T., removes to Lincoln, Neb. 

ey general district presbyter of 
the diocese. : 


—— 


Personalities. Ministerial Register. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4th. 
BALAAM.—NombBers xxrv, 10—19. 


Nores.—* Belak.”—King of the Moabites. 
The relation of the Moabites toward the Israel- 
{tes had been friendly and he bad no reason to 
seck to curse them. Indeed, the Israelites had 
just overcome his own enemies, the Amorites. 
“* Baluam.’’—Balaam’s character is a mys- 
tery. He wasa native of Pethor, acity which is 
called Pituru on old Assyrian inscriptions, 
and which was situated a lit'le west of the 
Euphrates, near Carchemish. He was a 
worshiper of Jehovah, or Jabu (or Jaho) as the 
name was probably pronounced, whose worship, 
as we learn from the same source, was extended 
{n thissame region at Hamath. Probably Balak 
sought a soothsayer, who was a worshiper of 
the Hebrew God. “To curse my enemies"? — 
He thought that, by some special mystical in- 
fluence Balaam had with Jehovah, he could 
compel Jehovah to curse the [eraelites. Balaam 
had, however, forewarned him that he could 














not resist divine control. “Silver and 
qold.’"—Money was the great object with 
Balaam. “Unto my people.’—Many days’ 


journey to the north and east. “6 Advertise 
thee.’—Inform thee “In thelatter days." — 
In the coming time of distant prophecy. 
“Took up his parable.’’—That is, began to speak 
in prophetic poetry. The word “ parable” 
means simile, and the ancient poetry wasa suc- 
cession of parallel similar propositions. 
“Whose eyes are open.”*—The word ‘‘ open”? is 
here a donbtfnul word and quite as likely 
means shut, shut in a trance. “ Heard the 
words of God.”—In 9 state of trance. 
** Vision of the Almighty.’’—Sent by the Almighty. 
** Tis eyesopen.”—It 1s a different word 
here translated ‘“‘open’”’ and refers to mental 
vision. —‘*7T shall Him.”’—The B8tar, 
spoken of later.———“Star,”” “‘Srepter.""—Em- 
blems of royalty and referring to David. 
“Sheth.’"—This word should be translated 
tumult, and the‘‘children of tumult” are 
the Moabite warriors.———‘‘Se'r.""—A mount- 
ain range held by the Edomites. “Of the 
elly.”"—Better, of Jr or Ar, as being a special 
capital of the Moab. 

Instruction.—It takes much grace to learn to 
love our enemies. If anybody bleeses them, 
weareapttobe angry. If we haverivals in 
school, in business, in any ambition, we should 
cultivats a spirit which will take pleasure in 
their euccess, as well as in our own. 

It does not pay to curse whom God would 
bless. God has his friends inthe world, who 
try to please him and do their duty, and they 
will have his favor. They should have ours. 

Money will not buy everything. It will not 
buy God’s favor. It will not purchase exemp- 
tion from death or punishment. The rich 
men, who have a house full of silver and gold, 
are no better off with God than those that have 
none. 

To give money liberally to support the 
Church and its ministers will not save the 
soul. That may be well, but one must also 
keep God’s commandments. Balak was will- 
ing to pay money enough to please one of 
Jehovah’s ministers, but not to submit to 
Jehovah’s will. 

Not every teacher of God’s truth fsa true 
worshiper. Balaam was an avaricious, bad 
man. Many who prophesy in Christ’s name, 
who preach in the pulpit, or teach in the Sab- 
bath-scbool shall hear him say: “I never 
knew you.”’ 

It is not enongh to know our duty, not even 
enough to doit. We must love it. Balaam 
knew God's will; he even obeyed; but he did 
not love it and he died in battle against God’s 
people. 

Weall want to know whut will happen “in 
the latter days.” We canall know. Wecan 
krow that goodness is so much better than 
wickedness, God so much stronger than Satan 
that the right shall conquer. Israel shall get 
the better of Moab. Any one whose eyes are 
open to see the essential truth of things, which 
must work out in history, will see, though it 
be in a kind of trance, that God will prevail. 
It may look different now. Balak may be 
strong ; but Israel is sure to prevail. 

In Balaam’s case all the sorceries of magic 
could not prevail against the truth of Jeho- 
vah. Balak sought some magical aid, but failed 
of it. The belief in such things is still too 
prevalent in current superstitions and silly 
“‘signs,’”’ which should always be discouraged, 
and especially the seeking after ghosts and 
spiritualism, which is utterly ungodly and 
wicked. , 

While the prophecy of Balaam had refer. 
ence only to the victories of David and the 


Jewish kings over the Moabites, we may com- 
pare with it the spiritua! victories which Christ, 
of whom David wasa type,and who was the 
final and Scepter, is gaining over the 
world ; but we must be careful not to imagine 
and double ".: can be 
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Sin Jonn Luspocg, in his presidential ad- 
dress at the recent York meeting, spoke as 
follows on the question of British public edu- 
cation. “In education some progress has 
been made toward a more rational system. 
When I was at a public school, neither science, 
modern languages, nor arithmetic formed any 
part of the school system. This is now hap- 
pily changed. Much, however, still remains to 
be done. Too little time is devoted still to 
French and German, and {it is much to be re- 
gretted that even in some of our best schools 
they are taught as dead languages. Lastly, 
with few exceptions, only one or two hours on 
an average are devotedtoscience. We have,I 
am sure, none of us apy desire to exclude or 
discourage literature. What we ask is that 
say six hours a week each ehould be devoted 
to mathematics, modern languages, and 
science—en arrangement which would still 
leave twenty hours for Latin and Greek. I 
admit the difficulties which schoolmasters 
have to contend with; nevertheless, when we 
consider what science has done and is doing 
for us, we cannot but consider that our pres- 
ent system of education is, in the words of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Commission, little lees 
than a national misfortune.’’ 


-..-Committees have been appointed in 
Pittsburgh to establish in connection with the 
Western University of Pennsylvania a college 
of law and political science in memory of Presi- 
dent Garfield. They will immediately begin 
to collect funds for the purpose. The sum of 
$1,500 is to be applied to the maintenance of an 
oratorical foundation, which shall provide each 
year, on the birthday of Garfleld, an oration 
from some eminent American. It is proposed 
that the Pittsburgh College of Physicians be 
connected with the Western University as its 
medical department, thusmaking Pittsburgh a 
second center for medical instruction in Penn- 
sylvania. 


...-A fellowsbip in mining has been estab- 
lished at Princeton, which is to be opened to 
the Senior Class and to post-graduate students. 
The income of the fellowship is $600, aud the 
fellow will be required to spend one year in 
the continuous study of the mines and miving 
interests of Colorado. The first award will be 
made on examination next June. 


--+»The library fund of Harvard University 
has received additions during the last ten years 
amounting to $134,435.35. This sum, together 
with the accumulation of the unexpended por- 
tion of the income, has increased the fund to 
the amount of $139,191.84 over what it wasin 
1870. , 


...eHarvard University replied to the re- 
quest of Miss Kate E. Morris, a graduate of 
Smith College, for admission to candidacy for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, that 
‘the corporation are not prepared to admit 
women as candidates for a degree.”’ 


...-By the death of Dr. Leighton, warden 
of All Souls College, another headship is 
vacant in Oxford, according to the London 
World one of the most comfortable and easy 
berths that any man can desire. His probable 
successor will be Sir William Anson. 


.... Thecommercial and business colleges of 
the country are 144 in number and have 535 
instructors and 22,021 students, of whom 5,- 
246 are in evening schools. They have 55,- 
222 volumes in their libraries, an increase of 
3,321 during the year. 


-e--It is a fact worthy of credit that the 
United States has as many institutions forthe 
instruction of the blind as either Germany or 
England, and has more educational institutions 
for the deaf and dumb than any other country 
except Germany. 


....An educational commission is to meet at 
Calcutta, next Winter, to consider, among other 
things, the question of the education of the 
masses in India and the encouragement of 
higher education by private enterprise. 


..+-The citizens of Lewisburg, Pa., have 
raised $10,000 for the university there, which 
secures the institution an additional endow- 
ment of 100,000, of which William Bucknell, 
of Philadelphia, gives $50,000. 


.... Dartmouth College bas an attendance of 
426 students, 234 of this number being in the 
academic department. The attendance is 
thirteen less than that of last year, 


... Separate schools are provided for the 
colored children of Washington, and the pub- 
lic schools are not yet open to them. 


....The rule forb!dding the employment of 
married women in the Chicago public schools 
has been rescinded. 


-..-England pow expends annually the sum 
of $1,580,000 upon her industrial schools. 


...-A medical college for women is to be es 
tablished tp San Francisco. 
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Some of the most timid girls are not fright- 
ened by a loud bang. 


...-A satirical slave says that tenors usually 
put on more airs than they sing. 


.... Ambitious Mun: Ie there any fixed rule 
for writing poetry? Thereis. Dov’t! 


..--Bric-d-brac is defined as ‘‘anything in 
the crockery line that is absolutely useless, set 
upon the mantel, where it will be in the 
way.” 


.... Terribly Sarcastic Father.—*‘ Now I must 
bid you good-night, Mr. John, for I have an 
engagement. But, say, why don’t you stop 
and take breakfast with us some morning? 
You always go away an hour or two before it 
is ready.”’ 


.--»This is the Man who has had a Notice 
inthe Paper. How Proud he is. He ts Step- 
ping Higher than a Blind Horse. If he had 
Wings he would Fly. Next week the Paper 
will say the Man isa Measly Old Fraud, and 
the Man will not Step So High. 


....8aid Mrs. Smith, who bad come to spend 
the day, to little Edith: ‘“‘Are you glad to 
see moe again, Edith? Zdith: ‘Yes, m’m; 
and Mamma’s glad, too.” Mrs. Smith: “Is 
she?’ Edith: “Yes, m’m. She said she 
hoped you’d come to-day and have it over 
with.” 


«sseThree burglars felontously and with 
wicked intent entered a newspaper office in 
Illinois, one day last week. Strange as it may 
seem, there was enough to go around and they 
each got something. One got sixty-three 
cents, one got away, and the other got sixty 
daye. 


....An old lady who does not believe in the 
co-education of the sexes, was rejoiced the 
other day to find that, although the girls and 
boys in a large seminary seemed to be playing 
some sort of a game together, the school 
authorities had wisely hung a long net be- 
tween them. 


...-The latest pleasant gag: Jones, who is 
driving av omnibus up street, overtakes 
Brown, who is walking, and he sings out: 
*Hold up!” ‘ What’s up?” “Going up?” 
“Farup?” ‘Pretty well up.” ‘I'll goup.” 
“Jump up.” “Up?” “Yes, l’mup.” “Git 
up!’ and he drives on. 


....An extract from a recent Negro sermon : 
** Beware, my hearers, how you fall asleep, like 
that young woman in the third gallery while 
Paul was preaching and was smashed all to 
smashes. And they took her up twelve basket 
fulls! And, brethren, whose wife shall she be 
in the resurrection ?”’ ° 


...- CLASSICAL, 


He was a rough, unkempt scholar; 
While she was fastidious quite ; 

He spoke all tongues; bat his collar 
Was—well—hardly the whitest of white. 


“IT soor go to Mycene and Assos,”’ 
Said he, with exuberance of joy. 
Said she: ‘‘On your way down to Assos, 
Pray leave, sir, your linen at Troy.”’ 


....In making up his forms, the foreman of 
a Montreal paper mixed an article on Roman 
Catholic Missions in Africa with a recipe for 
making tomato catsup. As published, the 
article reads: ‘‘ The Roman Catholics claim to 
be making material advances in Afriea. Dur- 
ing the past three years they have obtained a 
firm footing in the interior of the continent, 
and have sent forth several missionaries into 
the equatorial regions. They are accustomed 
to begin their work by buying heathen cbil- 
dren and educating them. The easiest and 
best way to prepare them is to first wipe them 
with aclean towel, then place them in drip- 
ping-pans, end bake them till they are tender. 
Then yoa will have no difficulty in rubbing 
them through a sieve, and will save time by 
not being obliged to cut them in slices and 
cook for several hours.” 


....The short-hand reporters of Sydney, N. 
8. W., having been found fault with fortheir 
method of reporting the speeches in the legis- 
lative council, retaliated by giving the speech 
of one of the council exactly as it was 
spoken, as follows: ‘The reporters—ought 
not to—the reporters ought not to—the re- 
porters ought not to be the onee to judge of 
what is important—not to say what should be 
left out—but—the member can only judge of 
what isimportant. As I—as my speeches—as 
the reports—as what I say is reported some. 
times, no one—nohody can understand from 
the reporte—what it is—what Imean. 80—it 
strikes me—it has struck me certain matters— 
things that appear of importance—are some- 
times left out—omitted. The reportere—the 
papers—points are reported—I mean—to 
make a brief statement—what the paper 
thinks of interest—is reported.”’ 











The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 





A BROTHER AND SISTER POET.” 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





WHEN the literary history of the England 
of the nineteenth century shall be written, 
the Rossetti family will present four dis- 
tinct claims to remembrance, the first at- 
taching to the name of Gabriel Rossetti, the 
father, on account of his commentary on 
Dante; the second to the name of William 
Michael! Rossetti, his son, on account of his 
criticisms on art and poetry; and the third 
and fourth to the names of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Christina G. Rossetti, brother 
and sister of the last, and son and daughter, 
of course, of the first, on account of their 
poems. No English family, so far as we 
remember, certainly no modern English 
family, can boast of having produced two 
poets in the same generation, unless, in- 
deed, the fairy romance of ‘‘ Phantasmion” 
entitles Sara Coleridge to rank with her 
brother Hartley (unfortunate son of a 
wretched father); nor can we recall any 
English family, except the Trollopes, which 
can boast of having produced, in the same 
generation, two such novelists as Anthony 
and Adolphus Trollope. As a rule, the 
literary talent of England has refused to 
bourgeon in the scanty plots of family 
ground. The talent of the younger Ros- 
settis was an inheritance from their 
father, who was an Italian, as his 
name indicates, and who achieved dis- 
tinction as a student and analyst of the 
grim old Florentine Master. There are 
qualities in the poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and, in a lesser degree, in the 
poetry of Christina G. Rossetti which are 
manifestations of an Italian, rather than an 
English temperament, which came to them 
by selection, so to say, from their dead-and- 
gone ancestry, and which appears to have 
been matured by their studies. Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti first became known as an 
author by a volume of translations from 
the ‘‘ Early Italian Poets,” a volume which 
stands alone among works of its class for 
fidelity to the sense of the writers whom it 
claims to represent, and for the rare poetic 
art which translates this sense into the 
larger speech of England. This was in 
1862, when Mr. Rossetti was chiefly known 
as a pre-Raphaelite painter. Eight years 
later he enlarged the world’s knowledge of 
his powers by a volume of Poems, which 
made its mark among the metrical produc- 
tions of the day and was tacitly accepted 
by readers, as well as critics. Criticised 
with acuteness, with an understanding of 
its elements, it was not, or both its critics 
and its readers would have perceived the 
individuality, not to say the inherited 
nationality of its writer. They would have 
perceived in it a struggle between modern 
and medieval art, now one and now the 
other being uppermost, neither entirely 
overcoming the other. It resembled the 
poetry of the period, in that it was no- 
where simple, but everywhere complex; 
nowhere natural, but everywhere artificial. 
Like the poetry of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, it was Art. Superficially its diction 
reminded one of the diction of these poets, 
who have stamped their mint-marks upon 
the vocabulary of the time; but, for 
the most part, the method of the poet 
was dissimilar to theirs, It was not so 
much an original asa recovered method; 
or, more strictly speaking, a recovered 
method with original touches, Its inspir- 
ation was drawn from the medieval forms 
of two distinct literatures, the first being 
the balladry of the nameless old singers of 
England and Scotland, the second the 
sonnetry of Dante, Petrarch, and other 
early Italian poets. What Mr. Rossetti 
borrowed from the first was the use of the 
refrain, for, apart from that, his indebted- 
ness to the old balladists was trifling. 
What he borrowed from the last was the 
sonnet form, which had long been the 
property of the world, though not in its 
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primitive integrity.. What the old ballad- 
ists accomplished or expected to accom- 
plish by the repetition of the refrain passes 
discovery, and evades sensible conjecture. 
If it bore, even indirectly, upon the inten- 
tion of the ballad, indicated its purpose, 
foreshadowed its changes, or foretold its 
catastrophy, it would not be without inter- 
est in a history of clumsy poetic expedients; 
but, unfortunately, it did none of these 
things. It was not entirely obsolete in the 
time of Shakespeare, for he introduced it 
into the sen of Touchstone, in the last 
act of “‘As You Like It” (circa 1600); it 
was used three times by Greene, once in 
English, in Sephestia’s Song to her Child 
(Menaphon, 1588), and twice in French, in 
Infida’s Mulidor’s Madrigs| 
(‘‘ Never Too Late,” 1599), and it was not 
without 


Song and 
ita attraction for Sir Charles Sed 
ley, who interwove it in one of his artificial 
Songs, where 


“Phillla without frown or amile, 
Rat and knotted all the while.” 


It practically disappeared from Engli-h 
poetry from the days of Sedley to the days 


of the young Tennyson, say from the 
writing of the Song just referred to, 
which mav he placed about 1680, to the 
writing of ‘The Sisters.” which was 
first publi hed, we believe in 1852 
Satisfied with ifs use in this poem, Ten- 
nveon abandoned the refrain, as it was 


understood by the old balladists, and it fell 
William 


upon it, 


into disfavor until 


Morris tried his ‘ 


once more, 


prentice han’ 


in English and French, in bis ‘‘ Defense 
of Guenevere” (1878 Mr. Rossetti ap- 
pears to have preceeded him, however, 


from fificen to twenty vears; for we learn 
on a fly-leaf of his ‘‘ Poems,” 


that many f them were written between 


a note 


from 


1847 nd 185%: and, judging by a certain 
immaturity in them, ‘ Troy Town,” 
** Eden Bower,” an ‘Sister Helen” were 
among the number. These pieces are 
ballads in eo for asthe use of the refrain 
goes, but no further. Whatis most charac- 


teristic of balladry ns practiced by the En- 
glish anc } absent from 
They are artful and labored, where 
d he artless and the 
they 


enpontaneou 


‘ottish singers, i 
them. 
they 
effects 
atudied, 


hor negligent; 


which produce are alwavs 


pever : there sre 
unexpected strokes inthom. Tl 
ble the old ballnds nas the Cothic 
ure of to-day resembles that of the Middle 
Aces. Thev are cood of their kind; but 


the kind is not old, excent on the 


vi em 


architect. 


surface, 


and to those who cannot look below the sur- 


face. “Troy Town” is an epical theme, 
bungled with « lyrical handling; ‘* Eden 
Rower” isa leaf from the Talmud, mis- 
translated into German diablerie; and ‘* Sis- 


ter Helen,” the 
excess of poetic art 
) 


best of all. is injured by its 
All 


refrain 


are injured, it 


seems to us, by the which may 
possibly be endurable fora stanza or two 
in short 


of varieties, 


poems lly when it admits 
but 
endurable in poems as long as these 

The Mr 
book, of which its critics did not perceive 
the full si 
the Sonnet. 


especi 


which is absolutely un- 


second element in 


rnifieanece, Was 


They saw, of course, that it 


contained fifty sonnets under one heading, 


and about half as many more upon misecel. 


Jancous subjects; and this is ail 


they saw. 
Thev were simply additions te sonnet liter 
ature, which bad prevailed tn Eneland for 
half. That 


vearly three centuries and a 





' ww . ~ . , 
| strangeness as ‘* The Staff and Scrip.” 


Rosset ti's | 


the element of | 











“Vita Nuova” was other than a shadowy 
impersonation of Heavenly Philosophy, 
the Divine Wisdom, or whatever the reader 
pleases; and it is by no means certnin that 
the unnamed lady of “The House of 
Life” was other than the ideal mistress of 
Mr. Rossetti. If she was flesh and blood, 
she was much too good for human nature’s 
daily food; and if beloved her, it was not 
as an Englishman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury loves, but as tiie early Italian poets 
pretended to love. ‘The House of Life” 
is not an poem. It is spiritually 
related to the ‘* Vita Nuova,” to the songs 
of thetroubadours. It ismediwval. There 
is nothing real in it; not atouch of Nature 
anywhere. It is as unsubstantial as an ex- 
Professing to embody the emo 


English 


halation 
tions of a lover, it contains no passage that 
one can remember, no sonnet like the noble 
sonnet of Shakespeare (‘‘ Let me not to the 
marriage of true minds”), 
like the 


and certainly 


n® stunza immortal stanza of 


surns: 
“ Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met and never parted 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted.” 
It is less 
wort!)’s frigid little songs in praise of Lucy. 
The faults of the ‘‘ The Tlouse of Life,” 


which we have briefly indicated, once con- 


impassioned than even Words 


doned, if one can condone them, its merits 
are To Mr. 
Rossetti knows how to write a sonnet after 
the Italian method; knows all the laws by 
which the fo: m is governed ; and knows, too, 


considerable. begin with, 


the soul of thought or emotion which should 


he infused into the form. Italianate in 


feeling, the workmanship in his sonnets is 
iImost perfect, and, if one can persuade his 
mind into accepting their unreality for 
reality, forthe time being, they are the best, 
with one exception, that have been written 
since the days of Sydney, the exception, 
e, being Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets 
the " which throb with 
the tumultuous beatings of her heart. They 
nre the noblest love sonnets in the language. 
and balladry are the 
Mr. Rossetti’s first volume of 
as they ure the two chief elements in 
last 


of cour 


from Portuguese, 


Sonnetry two chief 
elements in 
verse, 
his have 
publication he has 


In the eleven years that 
elapsed between their 
out srewn certain early tendencies; but not 
He has 


talian 


his love of sonnets and bailads 
uch exhibitions of 
‘*Dante at Verona,” 


imitations of Browning as 


outgrown 
cholarship. as such 
at 
medirval 
He 
still, and nowhere so 
pertinaciously as in ** Rose Mary,” the first 
of the three ‘‘ Ballads” present vol- 
It has a meaning, no doubt, if one 


palpable 


Last Confession,” and such 


is strane however, 
in his 
ume 
would take the trouble to hunt it out; but, 
what with his obscure manner, his sub- 
stitution of ‘ Beryl-Songs” in place of the 
old refrains, and the length at which he 
writes, one cannot without an ef- 
fort. A ballad that fills sixty-six pages is 
not enticing. Strictly speaking, there is 
but one genuine ballad in the book, ‘‘ The 
King’s Tragedy,” that fills sixty 
pages. It is the most human thing that 
Mr. Rossetti vet written; but it is 
much too long interest, which is 
pathetic, is too unprecipitate and too di- 
‘‘The House of Life,” of the 
early volume, is finished here by the addi- 


read it 


and 


has 
and its 


vided 


| tion of fifty-one new stories. wings, cham- 


they should have been so classified arcued | 


more density of mind than is allowable 


even to British critics, forthe least exam- 
ination of their substar would have 
tected the 
them and the sonnets of 
Milton, or Shioke 
with a spirit that is 
theirs, though it 
Sydney, and is not altos ther absent from 
the 
spirit that breathes like Spring through the 


immense difference between 
Wordsworth, or 
speare. ‘They are informed 
ilien to the spirit of 
ocensionally smiled upon 


studied raptures of Dummond—the 
a white 
t” of Dante, 

ta Nuova” Mr 
“The House of 


The prima stamina of both is love— 


sonnets of Petrarch and burns like 
fire through the “ Vita A 
What Dante did in his ** J 
Rossetti strove to do in 
Life.” 

the love of a man for a woman—presuma- 
bly the love of Dante for Beatrice Portinari, 
and presumably the love of Mr. Rossetti 
for 3>me fair English girl. We say pre. 
sumably in both for it is by no 
means certain that the Beatrice of the 


cases, 


de- | 


_—————————— 


bers, or whatever they may be—the fifty son- 


nets that we knew eleven years ago being | 


now one hundred and one. They outpumber 
the ‘* Vita 
Nuova” by about four hundred per ecent., 
the 


about 


the sonnets and canzones in 


‘Sonnets from the Portuguese” by 
two hundred cent., and thus 
come within about thirty-three per cent. of 
Shakes They are in no 
sense real, as we have hinted; but they 
which 


per 


enre Sonnets 


contain passage delay in the 


reading, though they fail to impress them- 


one 


selves upon the memory, and they sparkle 
with felicitous phrases and happy turns of 
thoucht 


octaves 


Asa rule, they are finer in the 
the sestettes, and, as a 
profoundly imaginative. 
That they should evade the memory, as 
thev do, with all these suggestions of the 
picturesque is a curious poetic phenome- 
non. It is not easy to select from them, 
their quality is so elusive; but as good an 
example as can be chosen is, perbaps, the 


than in 


rule they are 





eleventh in the completed ‘House of 


Life”: 
“THE LOVE-LETTER. 


“ Warmed by her hand and shadowed by her brow 
As close she leaned and poured her heart through 
thee, 
Whereof the articulate throbs accompany 
The smooth black stream that makts thy whiteness 
fair, 
Sweet fluttering sheet, even of her breath aware, 
Oh! let thy eflent song dicclose to me 
That soul wherewith her lips and eyes agree 
Like married music in Love's answering air. 


“Pain had I watched her when, at some fond thought 

Her bosom to the writing closelicr preased, 

And her heart's secrets poured into her breast ; 

When, through eyes raised an instant, her soul 

sought 

My soul, and from the sudden confluence caught 

*Thé words that made her love the loveliest.” 

Miss Rossetti preceded her brother about 
five years in the publication of hep first 
volume of verse (‘‘ The Goblet Market and 
other Poems,” 1865), though, from what we 
have said, it will be seen that he was the 
elder poet. It was a pretty little collec- 
tion of fiistlings, illustrated with two singu- 
lar drawings from the pencil of her brother, 
and it contained in all sixty-three separate 
poems, the longest being ‘*The Goblet 
Market,” which rather loosely filled thirty 
paces. It was not easy to characterize this 
piece except by saying that it was a fan- 
tasy, and, in a certain undefinable sense, 
an allecory. Precisely what it meant It 
was difficult to determine. The measure 
was odd and jerky, rather broken to the 
ear, though not without occasional melo- 
dies. The diction was rich and picturesque, 
but in excess of what it covered. Whole 
passages seemed to have been written from 
a sheer love of luscious words, and from 
an artistic delight in painting flower and 
fruit-pieces. There appeared in it the same 
unconscious verve in writing as in the 
‘‘Endymion” of Keats, and the same shift- 
ing waywardness of expression. Of the 
shorter poems the conception of several 
was pathetic, in a simple, homelike way; 
others were prettily romantic and suggest- 
ive, occunying a middle ground between 
balladry and lyricism; and others again re- 
minded one of the early writings of Tenny- 
son, thourh and less 
fanciful than the most marked of these. 
Some which were undeniably lyrics had 
a distinet flavor of the Elizabeth drama- 
tists; two or three were allegorical, in the 
that “The Goblet Market” was—in 
that their outward incidents were made to 
have a kind of spiritual significance. The 
** Devotional making nearly one- 
third of the whole number, were informed 


they were fainter 


sense 


Pieces,” 


with a spirit of religious feeling and medi- 
intervals the 


quaintness of Herbert, though they were 
more artfully constructed, and more even- 


tation, which suggested at 


ly sustained than the bulk of his verse. 
The gravity of human life in its divine re- 
lations appealed to Miss Rossetti powerful- 
ly, but with a poetic utterance that was 
above the sympathy of commoner natures 
than her own. To those who could feel 
them, her sacred poems were of more value 
and deeper import than acres of conven- 
tional hymnology; but they must have been 
and must still be caviare to the general. 
Miss Rossetti’s present collection, which 
sees the light sixteen vears after the earlier 
collection, does not exhibit the growth that 
we had hoped it would, remembering, as 
we did, the richness of her early promise. 
She possesses about the same qualities as 
The opening 
poem, ‘‘The Months, a Pageant,” is aseries 
of pretty descriptions of the changing sea- 
sons, with references to the flowers, fruits, 
aud skyey belongines of each, the whole 
conveyed in gracetul and picturesque lan- 
guag Beyond mere description, it has 
no object, that we can perceive, and it ac- 
complishes nothing. Pussing lightly over 
this, we come to a darker element of poetry, 
which takes form in ‘* Mirrors of Life and 
Death "and ‘‘A Ballad of Boding” and 
leaves the mind filled with strange and un- 
We do not under- 
stand what we reid, except that it some- 
how affects the imagination, and we cer- 
tainly do not like it. We find further the 
Ivrical element that we observed in Miss 
Rossetti’s first volume, but less strongly 
marked, it seemsto us, and less assured of 
itself; and we find the devotional element, 
but without its spiritual loveliness. It is 
more dispondent and complaining. We 


were hers at the beginning. 


pleasant impressions. 


find, also, ber old womanlysympathy with 
domestic emotions, the power of touching 


the feeling with: simple and pathetic sug- 
gestions, and it reaches its climax in the 
series of fourteen sonnets entitled ‘* Monna 
Innominati,” in which she depicts the love 
of a woman for a man. Regarded as 
emotional utterances, these sonnets are 
more satisfactory than the sonnets in her 
brother’s ‘‘ House of Life”—more satisfac- 
tory, that is, in that they read more like the 
records of genuine feelings, while they are 
ceitainly not inferior to them as examples 
of the best sonnet forms.. They should be 
read (for they may be read with pleasure) 
with Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” and, if the reader has leisure, 
with the kindred effusions of Gaspara 
Stampa, of which the lady who writes 
under the pen-name of George Fleming has 
lately presented us with an English transla- 
tion. We have Miss Rossetti at her best 
in these impassioned statements of emo- 
tion, of which the following is, perhaps, as 
good a specimen as any and is surely 
noble writing: 
“If there be any one can take my place 
And make you happy whom I grieve to grieve, 
Think not that 1 can grudge it, but believe 
I do commend yom to that nobler grace, 
That readier wit than mine, that sweeter face; 
Yea, since your riches make me rich, conceive 
I too am crowned, while bridal crowns I weave, 
And thread the bridal dance with jocund pace. 
For if I did not love you, it might be 
That I should grudge you some one dear delight ; 
But since the heart is yours that was mine own, 
Your pleasare is my pleasure, right my right, 
Your honorable ‘reedom makes me free, 
And you companioned I am not alone.” 





THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR.* 

THEtwo volumes which open the ‘‘ Cam- 
paigns” series are very unlike in character. 
Mr. Nicolay’s story is brilliant, sharp, inci- 
sive, carrying the reader along with himin 
his enthusiasm if he bas the same faith as 
the author and filling him with rage tf he 
does not believe that the Rebellion was a 
mere ‘‘conspiracy.” General Force, on 
the other hand, fills his 200 pages with a 
mass of dry details, tied together in con- 
secutive order, but with no regard to per- 
spective and without so much as half a 
dozen pages in all of comment wherewith 
to enforce upon the reader the moral and 
lesson of his tale. 

It is but natural that the private secre- 
tary of Lincoln should now still believe, 
twenty years after secession, and, in fact, 
to the end of his life, that ‘‘ South Carolina 
had been little else than a school of treason 
for thirty years,” and ‘‘the rebellion was 
not in any sense a popular revolution, but 
was a conspiracy among the prominent 
local officeholders and politicians”; but 
we doubt if it is advisable to fill a book 
with pages full of such statements and 
then expect it to be accepted as history. 
The time for ‘‘firing the Northern heart” 
has long sirce gone by;and, though we 
believe the above statements to be true, yet 
we prefer to be convinced of them bya 
calm and well-digested presentation of facts, 
and not to be asked to accept them by 
faith alone. Once over the debatable 
ground of pure politics, however, and fairly 
launched into the events of 1861. Mr. 
Nicolay improves with every chapter, 
and moves on with unflagging interest 
through Lincoln’s inauguration, the fall 
of Sumter, the response of the North, 
the saving of the Border States, the open- 
ing campaigns of McClellan and Patterson, 
and finally the first great battle and de- 
feat at Bull Run. In all this he has se- 
lected, with rare good judgment and with 
an artistic sense of proportion, the salient 
facts, the facts which really belong to his 
tory and which all men should know, as dis- 
tinguished from those unimportant details 
whose only interest is for future anti- 
quarians. Now and then we smile as we 
read that Holt ‘‘ became the Hercules of 
the national defense,” or that Lincoln’s 
face was at times ‘‘ positively handsome”; 
but these are matters of little importance, 
as we follow step by step the uprising of a 
great people in defense of national unity 
and personal liberty. It is a thrilling 
story, admirably told. 

In the next volume we are carried to the 
theater of operations in the West, and - 
follow the strictly military operations in | 
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the Valley of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries from June; 1861, to June, 1862. No 
portion of the war was more tedious, more 
barren of results, and more uninteresting 
than the various marches and counter- 
marches of the contending armies in Mis- 
gourl, in 1861—the most brilliant writer 
could make of them nothing but a dull 
narrative; but the events of the Spring of 
1862, the breaking of the rebel line of de- 
fense by the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, the Battle of Shiloh, the capture 
of Island No. 10, and the opening of the 
Mississippi from Cairoto Mempbis—all 
these are full of materials for a superb his- 
torical picture, but the artist has not yet 
arrived, andof the many accounts which 
have been written of these events it is hard- 
ly too much to say that Judge Force’s is 
among the least interesting. He leads us 
at once into all the minutie of the farmers’s 
skirmishes in “Missouri, and from these we 
plod wearily along on the dead level of cir- 
cumstantial narrative, {vu which the capture 
of Doneison stands out in no bolder relief 
than a reconnoissance on the outpost. 

The whole story is as tame and colorless 
as the view from the banks of the Mississip- 
pi itself. The facts are all given with 
painstaking accuracy, and an evident in- 
tention to do exact justice and to steer 


clear of nll the controversies to which the 


movements on the Tennessee River gave 
rise; but there are nothing but facts, and 
it is hard to imagine anything more unin- 
teresting, especially to the non-professional 
reader, than the mere recital of the daily 
or hourly movements of regiments and 
batteries, unaccompanied by commentaries 
which point out their relative value and 
importance. 

The next two volumes of the seriescarry 
us back to the Potomac again, and of these 
and of the general character of the whole 
series we shall speak hereafter. 





Proressor C. A. Youna’s book on The Sun 
(vol. xxxiv in Appleton’s International Scien- 
tific Series) is a model treatise. The author 
has adapted himself to his readers, and while 
he keeps out of technical ruts he writes in un- 
professional! intelligible English, with enough 
fulness and accuracy to satisfy the require- 
ments of the large class of readers not en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits, but competent to 
understand the principles involved and the 
conclusions reached. The subject is in itself 
extremely interesting, and gains rather than 
loses interest in Professor Young’s hands, At 
the present rate of advance in scientific dis- 
covery if is not altogether easy to complete 
avolume before some portions of it have 
already been left behind. For anything in 
advance of this volume, however, the reader 
will have to consult the scientific journals of 
the last six months. As to dogmatic opinion 
Professor Young has the merit of marking the 
line between conjecture and discovery. He 
reviews the solar astronomy and methods of 
observation and measurement, gives full ac- 
counts of the spectroscope and how it is used, 
discusses the solar spots, the chromosphere, the 
protuberances, the corona, the solar light and 
heat, how they are maintained, and their per- 
manence, reaching the general conclusion (cau- 
tiouslyexpressed) that our present knowledge 
indicates a past duration of about fifteen million 
years for the solar system and an equal future 
duration—thirty millions of years to cover the 
entire solar history. He by no means com- 
mits himself, however, to the opinion that the 
system will ever fail, but expressly states 
that we do not know what reserve forces 
there are in nature for the restoration of de- 
cayed systems, and that the limits of conjec- 
tural possibility are too vast to allow a dog- 
matic conclusion. The hand-book ends with 
&@ suramary of results and an account, by 
Professor Langley, of his incredibly sensitive 
apparatus,the Bolometer, for the measurement 
of heat down to the sacnon of a degree centi- 
grade, an amount so minute that its radiation 
falling for a thousand years on two pounds of 
ice in an atmosphere of 0° centizrade (i. e., 
the zero point between freezing and thawing 
“water) would not melt it all. We may add 
that while the author does not announce 
religious opinions in his pages, there are no 
implications either in the work itself nor in 
its methods which are unfriendly to faith. 
On the contrary, the devout spirit is left in 
full possession of its freedom, as when alone 
in the presence of nature herself. The 
same remark may be made of volume 
xxxv. in this series—Volcanoes : What 





They Are, and What They Teach, by John 
W. Judd, F. R. 8., Professor in the Royal 
Schoo! of Mines (England). In the introduc- 
tion the author encounters the popular notion 
of » voleatio as & burning mountain from 








whose summit issue smoke and flame, and 
shows how erroneous and imperfect itis. In 
justice to the old definition, with its admitted 
defects, we must add that the volume ends a8 
most modern destructive theories do, without 
giving us the means of constructing another 
which is really any nearer the truth. The 
manual discusses the nature and products of 
voleanie action, presents the latest results, 
gives the natural history of the subject as far 
as known, discusses volcanic action in the 
economy of nature and what it indicates as to 
the interior of the earth. On this point and 
as to the causes of volcanic action the author 
confesses large uncertainty. He states the 
theories which are most worthy to be con- 
sidered, and, having put the reader in posses- 
sion of what is known on the subject, does not 
80 much leave him free to form his own con- 
elusions as warn him tbat in the present state 
of our knowledge any dogmatic opinions on 
these points would be premature, The author 
believes, however, that the causes of volcanic 
activity are connected with the interior con- 
dition of the globe, and that what that is re- 
ceives light from the study of meteorolgy and 
especially from the phenomena of the solar 
spots. In speaking of these phenomena Pro- 
fessor Judd alludes to the observations of Pro- 
fessor Young (see notice above), of Princeton, 
whom he locates at New Haven. This mistake 
is pardonable in the English author, but gives 
a disagreeable impression as to the carefulness 
of the American republication.———Volume 
xxx. in the same series, by Karl Semper, 
Professor in the University of Wiirzburg, 
treats the subject of Animal Lifeas Affected 
by the Natural Conditions of Existence, and is 
written with a strictly scientific disregard of 
a-priori theories. It is chiefly occupied with 
the study of the inanimate surroundings which 
affect animal existence, such as food and its 
effects, the influence of light, of temperature, 
of stagnant water, of a still atmosphere, of 
water in motion, etc. The reaction of living 
surroundings on animal life is treated 
more briefly in a review of the transforming 
influence of living organisms on animals, and 
next of the selective influence of living organ- 
isms on animals. Vol. xxxiiis the Gen- 
eral Physiology of Muscles and Nerves, by Dr. 
I. Rosenthal, Professor in the University of 
Erlangen. Its peculiarity is that of having 
made an attempt to bring together the scat- 
tered data ascertained in the course of re- 
cent physiological investigation into a con- 
nected account of the general physiology of 
muscles and nerves, The introduction | dis- 
cusses motion aud sensation as animal charac- 
teristics, The author then passes to 
consider muscles, their structure and 
irritability, their contraction, chemical pro- 
cesses in the muscles, the generation of 
warmth in muscles, forms of muscles, 
nerve-fibres and cells, irritability and its 
transmission, etc. The closing chapters treat 
of the connection of nerve and muscle, the 
theory of the activity of the nerves, kinds and 
classes of nerves, voluntary and automatic 
motion, sensation and consciousness. The 
philosophical position of the book may be in- 
ferred from this quotation on the last pages, 
from D. F. Strauss: ‘‘ He who shall explain 
the grasp of the polyp after the prey which it 
has perceived, or the contraction of the insect 
larva when pierced, willindeed be vet far from 
having in this comprehended human thought; 
but he will be on the way to do so, and may 
attain his end without requiring the help of a 
single new principle.” “ Such,” adds 
our author, ‘is the lofty aim after which the 
science of the General Physiology of the Mus- 
cles and Nerves strives!” Volume 
xxxiii in the same series is Jilusions: A 
Psychological Study, by James Sully. This 
manual is a striking illustration of the merits 
and defects of the positivistic method of inves- 
tigation. It applies to the examination a 
vigorous analysis, which is conducted strictly 
within the lines of a vicious system of philoso- 
phy, and with the result of coming out clear 
and orderly on points which are of minor im- 
portance, buf of having nothing to say when 
the great questions loom up on which the hu- 
man mind wants light. Astosuch subjects as 
the intuitions, @-priori beliefs, the trust- 
worthiness of our cognitions, the reality of the 
external world, the veracity of sensation and 
mental operations consequent on sensation, 
and those profound and difficult themes which 
play such an important part in the intellectual 
and religious life of men, the author’s method 
condemns him to be a hunter who comes bome 
and hangs up bis gun as soon as he is able to 
report that the fox has run into his bole. It 
is worthy of note, however, that he recognizes 
the fact that the domain and work of philoso- 
phy reaches on from the point where science 
ends. 
..-Mahel’s Stepmother (Robt. Carter & 
Bros.), by the author of the “‘ Win and Wear” 
series, is a pleasant story of a sweet woman’s 
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rected in the proof-reading. Such an expres- 
sion as ‘ There’s the boys” ought not to fall 
from the lips of the cultivated lady of the 
story, nor should the: polished gentieman use 
the past participle for the infinitive, as on 
page 298.———The Letter of Credit (Robt. 
Carter & Bros.), by the author of “The Wide, 
Wide World,” might almost pass as ‘The 
Wide, Wide World, new version,” so familiar 
are its hero’s characteristics, In the first half 
a dozen chapters, it is true, we do not recog- 
nize those genuinely dear old friends of our 
childhood to whom “‘The Wide, Wide World” 
introduced us; but soon we find Ellen’s coun- 
terpart in the orphaned Rotha; the Engli:h 
Mr. Jobn in the Englishman Mr. Digby; and 
even the cruel Aunt Fortune in the unnatural 
aunt, Mrs. Busby. The story is far from being 
the same, but the characters have so many of 
the same tricks of munner and modes of ac- 
tion that we seem to see a double significance 
“ The bewildering 
masquerade of life, where strangers walk as 
friends, and friends as strangers.” 
Grandmamma’s Recollections, by ‘ Grand- 
mamma Parker,” is a collection of short stories 
of average merit, illustrating English child 
life, designed for quite small children. The 
illustrations as well as the stories are English. 
The Way to Fortune is a sensible book, 
which contains fifty short chapters on various 
subjects, bearing on success in life. The drift 
of the book can be seen from its suggestive 
motto, “It never occurs to fools that merit 
and good fortune are closely united.” Most 
of the chapters are half taken up with apt 
quotations and illustrations. The book, with 
its wise saws and modern instances and 
unfailing common sense, isa safe addition to 
any boy’s library. (Robert Carter & 
Bros.) The Quartet, a sequel to “ Dab 
Kinzer; a Story of a Growimg Boy,” by 
Wm. O. Stoddard (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
and Mildred and Elsie, by Martha Finlay, 
autbor of al) the other “ Elsie Books” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), belong to a class of story books 
that have no right to be. A bock whose story 
begins in the middle and ends anywhere, 
whose thread, having been caught up just 
where it was cut off in some preceding vol- 
ume, runs on and on till the writer who reels 
it becomes weary ana clips it off again, has no 
claim to the interest or respect of any reader, 
unless the books are sold together and num- 
bered respectively, volume one, two and three. 
Of the two books in hand, the first has more 
title to consideration, for it is an avowed 
“sequel.” It is wide awake too, and healthy; 
but it contains constant allusions to something 
that has gone before, and it ought never to be 
sold without volume one, as the story needs 
both legs in order to stand securely. As for 
Mildred and Elsie, the book has really no 
raison @étre at all. The ‘Elsie Books” were 
bad enough; but these, their satellites, lacking 
both literary merit and taste, are not only 
without beginning and end, but in numbers 
also, they threaten to be endless. Bread 
and Beer, of the “Chellis Library” (National 
Temperance Society & Publication House, 
New York),and Harold Dorse1;’s Fortune (Con- 
gregational Publishing House, Boston), are 
both stories bearing on the temperance qu%s- 
tion. They are of average merit, and are 
both by Mary Dwinell Chellis, long knownasa 
writer of stories in the interest of total absti- 
nence. The Revolution Temperance pub- 
lishing House, Chicago, reprints Frank Old- 
field, a well-known English temperance tale, 
illustrating the evilsof moderate drinking, by 
the Rev. T. P. Wilson, M. A., in a mar 
velously cheap form for the use of ‘‘ Band of 
Hope” libraries. A carefully selected series 
of temperance stories is being published in 
weekly installments by this house. The 
Pledge and the Cross, by Mrs, 8. M. I, Henry 
(National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House, N. Y.), is the very adwirably told 
story of a pledge roll. This is by all means the 
best and the strongest of the four temperance 
books here noticed ; its power lying in the 
apparent truthfulness of the record, Of the 




















four, this book has the first claim to a place . 


on the shelves of our Sunday school Jibraries. 
—Consecrated, by Ernest Gilmore, from 
the same publication house, is a somewhat 
heavy story, with a good purpose, but over- 
loaded with too many characters. 


....Mr. George H. Ellis, Boston, publishes 
a new contribution to the Ecce literature in 
Ecce Spiritus: a Statement of the Spiritual 
Principle of Jesus asthe Law of Life, which 
takes the field with the faintest possible im- 
plication in its title that the key note of Jesus 
is struck neither in Ecce Homo, nor in Ecce 
Deus, but in Ecce Spiritus. The author has 
not studied thoroughly around the edges of 
his subject, nor is he deeply acquainted with 
the subject itself. But he has ideas about it 
which he expresses freely, leaving to other 
more patient workers the less congenial task 
of sifting and verifying them. The author’s 
powers of rhetorical expression touch that 
dangerous line at which he can say well the 
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ance that is so self-poised as to have lost its 
offensive features, and seem graceful-or even 
modest, while he lays on about him among 
the established convictions of christen- 
dom with the free band and easy. con- 
fidence of irresponsible anonymous autbor- 
ship. The book is serious and devout, 
though it is not made so by the recognition 
of a divine Christ, nor of a supernatural 
Gospel, The author cherishes a heartfelt con- 
fideuce in Christ and Christianity but has 
much ado to account for his enthusiasm. 
His exalted praises of Jesus so far surpass his 
belief of the record as to affect his eulogy 
with the appearance of extravagance or in- 
sincerity. It is as hard for us to believe in 
such a man ashe draws as it is for him to 
accept the doctrine of the God-man. In his 
view it is not a remarkable, highly en- 
lightened or endowed man who forms the 
centre of the christian religion, much less 
fs it the incarnate God. It is the divine 
Spirit. ThatSpirit is not so much contained 
én Christ and imparted by or from him as it 
is a general principle of moral or ethical life, 
whose one round and finished illustration we 
bave in Christ, an exceptional fact not ac- 
counted for in this theory. By Spirit the 
autbor means little more than confirmity to 
law—the adjustment of life to the divinely 
ordered environment. Sin generally is mal- 
adjustment. The redemption of the race isa 
two-fold process, whose procuring cause lies 
in the divine law or spirit, which in the want of 
a better term we may call Nature and is 
effected in Christ in proportion as faith in 
Him draws the believer into intelligent ethical 
conformity of life with the divine laws of re- 
ality. Obviously this is a view which is 
neither to be wholly rejected nor wholly ac- 
cepted. As to the Redeemer, the author's 
view is simple Ebionism—(hrist was a man, 
and nothing more. He died on the cross 
rather than compromise his doctrine. Nothing 
iseaid of the resurrection. The author be- 
lieves in eternal life, in which Christ (we sup- 
pose) is to share. By what process he is able 
to receive this great fecund fact of personal 
immortality, and believe firmly a dogma 
which rests so peculiarly on grounds which 
imply the validity of the accepted theological 
reasoning, and yet set aside the supernatural 
features of the Gospel and discard them from 
the person and history of Christ, is an incon- 
sistency which afterall is not rare, and which 
is not overcome without great force and candor 
of mental habit. Notwithstanding some ap- 
parent resemblance, the book is not at all in 
the line of Schenkel’s Characterbild; as that 
work finds the divine essence of Christianity 
in the ideas, principles and seutiments of 
Jesus; while this sees it in a wholly unique 
law of spirituality, whose regenerating power 
lies in the conformity to a divine nature, 
which draws the will near to the source of a] 
true good and bappy life. Some traces of 
Swedenborgianism may be discovcred—as, for. 
example, in the view taken of eternal life and 
in the doctrine of spirituality. We do not 
know how wide the limits of comprehension 
are in the Swedenborgian com:nunion,. but 
there are features even in this author’s view 
of the person of the Saviour which might | 
bring him into its range as a sort of heretical 
member. As glimpses of truth, as the flashes 
of a bright and serious mind, or as a collection 
of hints from a_ representative mind, 
working on his own ideas rather than 
in the light of the world’s thought, there is 
quite enough to be gotten from the book to 
giv: it » bigh place among the essays and 
reviews of the times, 


..Hand Book of Drawing, by Wm. 
Walker, Lecturer and Teacher of Freehand 
Drawing in Owens College, isan English book 
reprinted by Scribners, with a liberal supply of 
wood-cuts and diagrams valuable for the 
pupil, but perhaps yet more suggestive to the 
teacher of drawing. The book is simple and 
sensible; it is divided into short chapters para- 
graphed as if designed for an art text-book in 
schools, and the variety of subjects introduced 
in the compass of 250 pages is surprising, while 
the whole tone of the text artward is morally 
of the best. Lessons in Figure Painting 
in Water Colors contains sixteen colored 
plates from designs by Blanche Macarthur 
and Jennie Moore, both medallists of the Royal 
Academy, London. These eight designs have 
each two plates, the first showing how the 
water-color drawing should look in a half- 
finished state, and the other representing it as 
completed. Owing to the unsatisfactoriness 
of chromos, the sketchiness of the unfinished 
example is generatly more pleasing than its 
more highly finished companion picture; but 
both are helpful to the student, if he will only 
keep in mind that his copy must resemble the 
original water color vf the artist, and not look 
too much like the chromios of the book. This _ 
book is formed on the style of RP. Leitch’s 
“Course of Water-Color Painting,” giving fires 
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« few geveral and valuable directions, and then | never absent. The figures of Right, Truth, | historical. Others are purely imaginative, | this point op by localizing events and by in- 
particular instructions with liste of colors for | Justice, Honor, Purity, Courage, Reverence | among which are at least three copied from | troducing a thread of fiction to bind them to- 


each plate. Such books are of special service to 
those who are obliged to work without a 
master, as they thus learn how certain effects 
are produced by the washing of one tint over 
another. It would be well, in copying, to 
bring the wall a little nearer the figure of the 
knitting-girl, if, as the instructions assure us, 
she is leaning her entire weight against it. To 
maintain her position as represented would be 
simply an impossibility, and the left hand 
of the Norwegian hay-maker should be altered 
in copying. (Cassell, Petter,Galpin & Co,—— 
Flower Painting in Water Colors, by F. 
Edward Hulme, F. L. 8., F. 8. A., published 
by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., is a collection 
of twenty colored flower designs, with careful 
directions for the painting of the designs in 
water colors, The best way to use this book 
would be for a pupil, after studying the 
design and the accompanying direction for 
color, to place before him a spray of the real 
flower, and make his own careful drawing, 
and then color it from the flower itself, fol- 
lowing the directions, and using the colors 
mentioned in the book. This would be better 
than a servile copy of the chromo design. As 
no water color can equal the beauty of 4 
real flower, so no possible chromo can have 
the soft coloring of a water-color painting. 
As a flower is easily obtained, it is best to 
work always from the real thing, rather than 
from the best of chromos. Stippling and cross- 
hatching are often mentioned in the directions 
given. Both of these methods of work are 
used much less by our best artists than for- 
merly, the softness and brilliancy of color 
being generally better obtained by careful 
washes of color, one over another in the right 
place, than by any amount of fine stip- 
pling. In the matter of mixing colors, as in 
the pansy design. a more brilliant effect may 
be produced by washing one pure color over 
another than by mixing the two colors on the 
palette, and then using the mixture. All 
this can only be learned by practice. The 
book is healthful and helpful. The spirit is 
good, urging careful, patient work. ur best 
flower painter, Mr. La Farge, says a flower 
is as difficult to paint as a face. The differ- 
ence is in the fact that people know faces 
betier, and so can more easily detect bad 
drawing in a face than in a flower. The 
reiterated directions for careful drawing are 
one of the good things of the book. The 
twenty flower designs would be both con- 
venient and helpful also toany amateur china 
decorator. 


.++. We are not sure that the best number in 
the late Sidney Laneir's series of books for 
boys (the first is The Bov’s Froissart, and The 
Boy's King Arthur, the second) is not on the 
whole the last, The Boy's Mabignogion, just 
published by the Scribners. This volume is a 
collection of the earliest Welsh tales of King 
Arthur, from the ‘Red Book of Hergist.” The 
title is Welsh for a collection of romances, and 
is pronounced M&bbin-é-gi-on, with g hard 
and the second i sounded like e. Nothing 
could show more impressively the difference 
between the old Welsh and the old English 
than the comparison of this Welsh rendering 
of the King Arthur legend with the English, 
As far as the requirements of a book for boys 
go, the comparison results in favor of the 
Welsh version, which fulfils all the conditions 
of the wildest romance; is grotesque, rugged, 
crowded with dwarfs, giants, monsters, 
sorcerers and all sorts of mugical inventions 
and catastrophes. [t resembles the tales of 
the Arabian Nights, but is more whole 
some, not to say more Christian. There 
is less trickery and deceit. The 
tales go on In a more open, honest fashion: the 
strongest and the truest win. For daintiness 
in union with wild grotesque fancies, one 
could expect nothing to surpass ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Fountain,” while in the tale of “Kilwek 
and Olwen,” we have pictures filled with the 
aweand gloom ofthe Welsh mountains. In this 
tale the famous list is given of the Arthur 
heroes; one with the beetling brows that bad 
to be propped up above his eyes: another 
spread his red beard over the eight and forty 
rafters of King Arthur's hall; anether could 
clear three hundred acres at a bound: another 
when on a message for his lord sought no 
path, but went straight over hill or mountain, 
wood or water; another when he was sad let 
one lip drop like an apron below his waist and 
and turned up the other like a hood above his 
head ; and so on through all the possibilities of 
grotesque fancy. Amid all the strange and 
fanciful scenery of these stories, character and 
the ideals of character remain at the simplest 
and purest. The romantic history transpires 
in the healthy atmosphere of the open air on 
the green earth beneath the open sky, and 
notin the heated windings of an Oriental pal- 
ace. A thousand times better for boy or girl 
are such tales than the sentimentalities and 
the love stories which are so much fn vogue, 
Without being composed with a moral pur- 
pose, such a purpose in good healthy shape is 





for Law are always in the background; and 
the grand passion inspired by the book is 
for strength to do well and nobly in the world. 
We hope that the premature death of the 
author will not prevent the issue of the sup- 
plementary volume which it is understood 
was in preparation. The introduction con- 
tains some much needed rules for the pronun- 
ciation of Welsh words. 


+++» Harper's New Monthly meets the 
Thanksgiving Day with a magnificent number. 
The illustrations throughout have unusual 
excellence, Those drawn by Howard Pyle, to 
illustrate Autumn Sketches in the Pennsylva- 
nia Highlands, and engraved by Smithwick 
and French, Hellawell, Schelling, Davis and 
Williams, are master-pieces of the new style. 
Abbey’s design, engraved by Wolf for Mr. 
Aldrich’s exquisite little poem, has ereat 
merit, especially in the two lovers and the old 
tree against which they are seen. The en- 
gravings to illustrate the installment of Miss 
Woolson’s interesting fiction Anne, and the 
frontispiece are in the same class. Among 
the contributions we have taken special 
interest in The Hat, a Poem, which is 
capital; in John Fiske’s How America came 
to be Discovered ; Miss Dewing’s Economy in 
Dress ; a Day in the House of Commons, by 
J.C. Stockbridge, and the Grave of William 
Penn, by Alfred T. Story. We name these 
without disparagement tothe entertainment 
furnished in the other articles of the number. 
The Atlantic Monthly for December 
contains chapter xi.-xii. of Mr. Howell's 
story, Dr. Breen'’s Practice; asecond paper 
on the Origin of Crime in Society, by Richard 
L. Dugale. Theodore Child institutes a com- 
parison between Shakespeare and Berlioz. 
Henry James carrtes The Portrait of a Lady 
through chapters Ifii-lv. ‘“‘ W. C. L.” fur- 
nishes some lines on The Parting of the Ways. 
Edward Farrer writes on The Habitat of 
Lower Canada. James W. Clarke has a 
timely paper on British State Assassins and 
the Defense of Insanity. Hester's Dower is a 
story attributed to the enigmatical authorship 
of 8. A. L. E. M. Willard Brown discusses 
the Socialists ina German University. Har- 
riet W. Preston relates her experience Af 
Canterbury. Kate Gannett Wells gives her 
views of Caste in American Society. The 
list of rich and varied contributions ends with 
a little poem by Edith M. Thomas on Pyrrhus’ 
Ring. The Century Magazine for 
December requires no further notice then 
to say that it appears promptly, with a fine 
portrait of Dr. Holland for frontispiece and 
an article on him by Edward Eggleston. 
Mr. E. V. Smalley contributes a paper on 
the Characteristics of President Garfield. 
W. D. Howells begins in this number his new 
story, A Modern Instance, The striking 
thing in the number is the reproduction of the 
life-mask of Mr. Lincoln, together with the 
account by Leonard W. Volk of how it 
was made. The bust taken from this mask 
is unlike the ordinary representations of Mr. 
Lincoln, and shows softer and more rounded 
lines. But it gives the grand strength cf the 
great President’s head and features. The 
more we study it the more we recognize in it 
both the familiar physiognomy and the force 
and character of the man. 








.... The Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. send us, 
in a superb folio, Jacob von Falke’s Greece 
and Rome ; their Life and Art, translated by 
William Hand Browne of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is printed on the finest and hardest 
linen paper, made in this country, where every 
part of the book-making was done. Engrav- 
ings are introduced freely to illustrate the 
text and to reconstruct, as vividly as possible 
and on the basis of our present knowledge, the 
life, monuments and public buildings of Greece 
and Rome. Beginning with Greece, the author 
reviews first the history of its art and litera- 
ture from the age of legend and the Macedo- 
nian decline. Taking up the life and manners 
of Greece, he gives sketches of the youth and 
their education; of dress and bearing; of 
women; of house furniture, hospitality, enter- 
tainments, public life and games, and of relig- 
ious life and customs. Under the general 
head of History and Political Condition, he 
bandles more fully the art epochs and Grecian 
poetry and literature. Rome is treated on 
the same plan, first in a brief review of her 
political history from the time of the Repub- 
lic, followed by a fuller presentation of Ro- 
man life and manners, as seen in the bome, in 
the appearance of the city, in dress and fur- 
niture, and on public and religious occasions. 
Roman art and literature are reviewed in the 
closing section. The volume contains no less 
than fifty-one full folio page illustrations, and 
over three hundred smaller illustrations in the 
text. Some of the illustrations are recon- 
structions put together ideally, but sometimes 
on the basis of remains actually existing, or 
when this is not possible, they are composed 
from elements which, though scattered, are 





Alma Tadema, and amuch larger number 
from artiste of less note. This work was 
written too early to incorporate the discover 
fes at Mycenz. But without this, a valuable 
and interesting body of matter is collected from 
vases and tombs, from bas-reliefs and coins, 
from statues and fragments, from monuments 
and literature, and numberless sources, to 
illustrate the ancient life of Greece and Rome. 
So exact and successful has been the research 
applied to these subjects that it is no exagger- 
tion to say that we have as good a notion of 
the life of the times referred to as of our own 
ancestors in England in the reign of Henry V. 


...-As to historic knowledge and antiquar- 
ian research, Samuel Adams Drake’s Around 
the Hub ; a Boy's Book about Boston (Boston: 
Roberte Brothers), cannot fail to be all that 
could be desired. Mr. Drake’s authority on 
points of this nature is too high to be ques- 
tioned, and we are glad that he has put it to 
use in juvenile literature. He has taken with 
enthusiasm the position of his young readers, 
and addresses them sometimesin a style which 
would seem strange to the solemn Muse of 
history. As to the vexed question, who com- 
manded at Bunker Hill, it is settled by him in 
what may be, after all, the best solution—that 
Putnam commanded, not so much by rank or 
superior military appointment, as by the com- 
manding genius of an old hero on a field where 
patriotism was everything, and organization 
nearly nothing. It bas often been remarked 
that Boston is the most English of all our 
cities. Tothis must be added that nowhere 
else has so much of the old anti-British feel- 
ing survived. This book is full of it, due, per- 
haps, in this case not to the animosity of the 
author, but to his presumption that it is only 
to some such tune as this that patriotism will 
move inthe heart of a Boston boy. Mr. 
Drake is more concerned for the boys’ patriot- 
ism than for their religion. During all that 
early period when the unmixed Puri- 
tan influence dominated the colony, 
he walks about with his chin in the air. If 
the foundation of ethics in the training of 
youth has anything to do with historical ex- 
amples, such writers as these deserve to be 
condemned to drink bemlock for corrupting 
the youth. Boston has endured many trials, 
and come out strong; but if her youth are to 
be trained to “ smell a rat” in every colonial 
meeting house, and to interject buts and lofty 
criticism into three-quarters of the colonial 
history, these boys will, by and by, be noth- 
ing better than “poor little crooked things 
that ask questions,” when they should be men 
who fear God and can be trusted to keep his 
commandments. If these boys turn out at the 
ageof forty years with good stuff in them 
that works well in the path of rightousness 
and in the responsibilities of civil society, that 
will be a thing more to be boasted of than that 
they were well up ina nineteenth or twentieth 
century ability to pass small criticisms on a 
heroic generation, for not having been more 
ahead of their times than they were. 


_...We are glad to notice that William H. 
Gilder, the second in command of the expedi- 
tion, has published {nv a good-sized and unusual- 
ly handsome 8vo his account in full of Lieut. 
Schwatka’s Search. Sledging tn the Arctic in Quest 
of the Franklin Records (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), with maps and illustrations. Much of 
what is here published has already appeared 
in the New York Hera/d, which had engaged 
the author as correspondent. The bock has 
been prepared for the press by another hand 
during the author’s absence on a second Arctic 
search for a ship which may yet become as 
historical as the ‘‘ Erebus” and ‘ Terror’’ 
and from which he has just returned in the 
“Rodgers,” in time to welcome his own vol- 
ume. Lieut. Schwatka made overland from 
Hudsun’s Bay the most extensive sledge 
journey on record, having been absent from 
his base of supplies eleven months and twenty 
days, and accomplished in that time 3,251 
statute miles. What had been previously 
conjecture with regard to the fate of Franklin 
he established as history. Few great myste- 
ries have ever been more thoroughly cleared 
up. The records of the expedition were not 
found, but the fate of its members and even 
the bodily remains of some of them (their 
medals still bright, their honors uptarnished, 
though their bodies were in dust) were dis- 
eovered. Those of one were identified and re- 
turned, to lie in peace in a Scotch kirkyard. 
The volume teems with the fascination of the 
hyperboreal world and of the northern pole. 


....We have received Lippincott’s Popular 
Series of Readers, by Marcius Willson—the 
First to the Fourth inclusive. They are band- 
somely printed in good type, on good paper, 
and witb copious illustrations. The peculiar 
features of the series begin to come into promi- 
rence in the Third Reader. An imaginery 
school is planted at “‘Lake View,” an imagin- 
ery map is drawn for the frontispiece, and an 
attempt made to give interest to the series from 


gether. The plan is original, and a bold ap- 
plication of the theory that the best methods of 
teaching are those which turn work into play. 
There is too much of Marcius Willson’s own 
writing in the advanced Readers of the series. 
This remark does not apply to the primary 
volumes, in which we see nothing to criticise 
and much to commend, The Fourth Read- 
er should be composed of classical selec- 
tions, printed without the touch of the 
compiler’s ‘‘adapting’’ pen. The free-and- 
easy plan on which the series is con- 
structed, whatever merits it may have, is 
largely responsible for this dearth of classical 
matter, but does nut excuse the vulgar use of 
the word guess. There is good sense in the 
practice of requiring classes to read now and 
then from the living literature of the day; 
but this end can be more easily reached by 
selections from the journals (as bas been 
done in some places) than by compiling a 
Reader of conversational selections. 


--+.»Tbe Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons re- 
issue under a copyright of 1881 President 
Porter’s invaluable Books and Reading, or; 
What Books shali I Read and how shall I 
Read Them? Toaperson who values his in- 
tellectual life books and their use are at once 
a matter of so much importance and so 
much perplexity as to make a volume like 
this a vade mecum. President Porter has 
exceptional qualifications to make himself 
useful in this way, not only on account of his 
erudition and wide acquaintance with books, 
but quite as much on account of his connec- 
tion with the new and young life of the world. 
The study of this volume would be to many 
as good as an education, as far as educa- 
tion is required to enable them to read with 
intelligence and profit. The Appendix con- 
tains the new feature of the edition in a 
Course of Reading, brought down to date and 
prepared by Mr. James M. Hubbard, late of 
the Boston Public Library. Wemight change 
Mr. Hubbard’s list somewhat, but it is a good 
one for all practical purposes and would be 
better if the plan of subdivisions were ex- 
plained at the beginning or made obvious 
enough throughout to prevent mistake. 


...-From Mesers. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
we have My Kiny; or, Daily Thoughts for the 
King’s Uhtidren. Kept for the Master's Use, by 
Frances Ridley Havergal. Though publishedin 
1876, it remains still alittle manual of fresh de- 
votional usefulness. Martin Luther and 
Hia Work, by John H. Treadwell (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is written in a fair temper, with 
historic judgment, and put together with a 
good degree of consideration for the due pro- 
portion of things. Examples of his fairness 
may be found inthe account of the disputa- 
tion with Eck and of the examination at Augs- 
burg. The victory of Luther, as shown in this 
volume, lay where the truth of Protestantism 
does—in large principles and in the spirit and 
life it evoked, rather than in minar points. 
The Appendix contains a number of valuble 
letters and documents. There is but little of 
the loose writing and vague assertion which is 
too often admitted to books of this character. 
We coinmend it to the notice of Sunday-school 
superintendents. 





.... Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement, by Harriet H. Robinson (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), presents the general, politi- 
cal, legal and legislative history of this move- 
ment from 1774 to 1881. The volume starts 
with a striking quotation from Plato’s 
“ Republic,” and ends with an appendix which 
contains, among other interesting matter, the 
‘* Observations on the Rights of Women,” by 
Hannah Mather Crocker, in 1818. The book 
is written in good style and temper, and fur- 
nishes the means of reviewing the progress of 
this movement with little labor. It is written 
from a partisan point of view, and expresses 
opinions as to the force and progress of the 
movement, and as to the character and wisdom 
of certain parts of it which would not be ac- 
cepted by unbelievers. 

....The Hand-Book to Houghton’s Conspectus 
of Political History and the Federal Government 
(A. V. Wiltsie, publisher), by Professor Dun- 
lap, is just what it purports to be; no more 
and no less. Without the ‘“‘Conspectus” of 
Professor Houghton, of which we spoke, some 
time since, in terms of strong commendation, 
the Hand-Book would have but little if any 
value; yet, as an accompaniment and means 
of using the “ Conspectus,’”’ it has decided 
valuo. What it proposes to do is to aid he 
teacher or scholar in teaching or studying the 
“*Conspectus.”’ 


_...The Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
re-issue the Domestic Talesof Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in a uniform editiop. The familiarity 
of the reading public with thege tales requires 
us only to state that the series contains My 
Wife and I; We and Our Neighbors ; Pink 
and White Tyranny; and Poganue People. 





<——The same publishers send us elee the 
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First, Second and Third Series of the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching in the regular course 
of the “ Lyman Beecher Lectureship.” Three 
volumes in one. 

...-The Messrs. Macmillan & Company 
publish agrolume of Lectures and Essays, by 
Goldwin Smith, which have been called out 
by the demand for them in the scattered form 
of contributions to the periodical press in 
which they originally appeared. The papers 
are miscellaneous and reprinted from the Con- 
temporary Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
the Canadian Monthly and the Toronto Na- 
tion. 

_..eWe have received the bound volume 
containing Harper’s Young People for 1881, 
commencing with November, 1880, and end- 
ing with Oct. 25, 1881. The volume is pre- 
faced with a well-classified index to the illustra- 
tions to the general articles and tothe poetry. 
This Juvenile is now entering on its third 
year, and holds already 4 foremost place 
among our juvenile weeklies. 

— 


LITERARY NEWS. 


D. Lotnrop & Co. will issue within this 
fortnight the ‘‘Around the World Tour of 
Christian Missions,’ by W. A. Bainbridge and 
an accompanying work ‘*Round the World 
Letters,” by Lucy Seaman Bainbridge. The 
Wide Awake maguecine published by this firm 
has been recently enlarged, snd will contain 
a still greater number of pages during its 
holiday appearances. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, have nearly ready ‘‘ Cap- 
turing a Locomotive : an incident of the Late 
War,”’ by the Rev. Wm. Pettinger; “ Brief 
Summer Rambles,” by Joel Cook; ** Words 
Facts, and Phrases’: ‘‘A Dictionary of Curt- 
ons, Quaint, and Out-of-the-way Matters,’’ by 
Eliezar Edwards; ‘‘ Operas: their Writers and 
their Plots.”’ whose author is not named; and 
“The Unity of the Faith,” by William R. 
Hart. This firm have also in press “‘ Faith and 
Unfaith,” a novel by the author of the charm- 
ing twain, ‘Molly Bawn” and “Mrs. Geof- 
fry”; Francis 8. Drake’s “ Indian Tribes of the 
United States, their History, Antiquities, Cus- 
toms, Religion, Art, Language, Traditions, 
Oral Legends, and Myths’ (so exhaustive a 
title should bespeak an exhaustive work); 
Extracts from the Writings of William M. 
Thackeray"; William Knight’s ** Hume” in 
the Philosophical Classics, an‘ “ How I Crossed 
Africa,” by Major Serpa Pinto. Boston 
literary notes are more or Jess numerous. In the 
January number of the Atlantic Monthly will 
begin Mr. W. H. Bishop’s new novel, ‘“* The 
House of a Merchant Prince,” a story of New 
York contemporary domestic life, and Mr. Geo. 
P. Lathrop’s new three-part sketch. Articles 
upon ‘Socialists in a German University,” 
“Caste in American Society’’; a paper upon 
some notable “ British State Assassinatione’’ 
and also a New England sketch. In the 
eame number is concluded Mr. Henry James, 
Jr.’ serial, ‘‘ A Portrait of a Lady,” just pub- 
Hshed in book form. It is stated that Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is occupied with a serial for 
the Monthly. “The Biographical Notes 
and Personal Sketches of James T. Fields,” 
stated as from the pen of one of his most 
early and intimate friends, has this week been 
published by Houghton, Miffin & Co. Cor- 
respondence between Mr. Fields and some 
eminent Jiteruteurs forms a specia) feature of 
the book. Henry Holt & Co. expect to 
bring out John Addington Symond’s second 
volume of the ‘* Renaissance in Italy” ina 
week or two; and “‘ Dick Netherby,”’ a novel, 
by the author of “Mr. Smith.” Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s new novel, “ Doctor 
Zay,’’ appears early in 1882.——N. Tibbale 
& Sons, of 37 Park Row, have just ready ‘‘ The 
Columbian Oxford Double Testament,” con- 
taining the Old and New Versions in parallel 
columns, with full marginal notes and a large 
amount of appropriate bistorical and explan- 
atory matter appended. Bishop Foster’s 
contribution to Crooks and Hurst’s Theolog- 
ical Library will be published this winter. 
He writes the volume on “ Systematic The- 
ology.”” Bishop Hurst has tn advanced pre- 
paration his “Church History” and Dr 
Crooks is busily engaged with his *‘ History of 
Christian Doctrine.” (Publishers: Phillips & 
Hurst. )———-A new bov’s book, published this 
week by A. Williams & Co., is “* Driven toSea,” 
abounding in all those marvelous accidents 
and incidents in which the young reading pub- 
lic, for whom it {s intended, delight. A juvenile 
of similar salt-water strain, by Geo. Cupples, 
entitled ‘‘The Deserted Ship,’’ isin prepara- 
tion by this firm. The publishers of the 
‘Union Bible Teacher ’’ (Messrs. Hoyt, Fogg 
& Donham, of Portland, Me.), in addition 
to enlarging their journal, have in prepara- 
tion for its columns a series of import- 
ant papers by the Rey. Geo. E. Merrill, of 
Balem, Mass., entitled ‘‘The Great Manu- 
scripts,” treating exhanstively of their bis- 
ory, discovery, ang relative importance, be- 
gides whieh Professor M.B. Riddie, D.D., of 
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regular lessons with a detailed statement of 
the reasons for the changes which appear in 
the Revised Version. Professor Riddle, it 
will be recollected, was a member of the 
American Revision Committee. Some of 
the sonnets of an Italian poetess of the fif- 
teenth century, whose name fs not as familiar 
to English readers unacquainted with old 
Italian, as it deserves to be,Gaspara Stampa, 
bave been translated by the author of ‘ Kis- 
met’? into our own tongue and are just ap- 
pearing from Roberts Bros. A brief memorial 
of the romantic and fascinating life of the 
poetess herself and of her tragic end is pre- 
fixed to the translations and enhances inter- 
est in them not a little. 

A book which has long been out of print, 
Judge Francois Xavier Martin’s ‘“‘ History of 
Louisiana from the Earliest Period,” is now 
in process of republication by James A. 
Gresham, of New Orleans. Its writer was a 
man of mark in his time, an attorney-general 
and law reporter, as well as historian, while as 
a judge his decisions have continued to be 
cited with respect even in recent years. The 
new edition of bis work will be re-edited and 
republished, under the supervision of Judge 
W. W. Howe, of the New Orleans bar, and 
will contain, among other supplementary new 
matter, a map of New Orleans, made in 1798, 
especially designating its defenses at the 
time, and a portrait of the honored author of 
this contribution to American historical liter- 
ature. 








BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie Hst in inches and quarters. The number frst 
given isthe length.) 


The Homes and Haunts of Our Elder Poets. 
With porate and illustrations. 10}¢x 
=. pp. viii, 192. New York: D. Appleton 

wees Formation of Vegetable Mold, through the 

ction of Worms, with Observations on 
ficir Habits. By Charles Darwia, LL.D, F. 
R.S. With illustrations. @x5‘¢ in., pp. vil, 
$26. The same 

Suicide. An Essay on Comparative Moral Sta- 
tistics. By Henry — M.D. (Interna- 
tional Sctentific Series. 0. 38.) 7% x5'4 in., 
pp. xi, he same 

A World of Wonders; or, Marvels in Animate 
and snontmnese Nature. With $22 illustra- 
tions. 84x55 in., pp. 496. The same,,.. 

The Verbalist. A Manual devoted to Brief Dis. 
cussions of the Right and the Wrong Use of 
Words, and to someother matters of inter- 
est to those who By Alfred Ayres end write 
oith p propriety. Ol4xaig 
in., paper, pp. 220. The same..........,../.... 

rdays with Au thors. = Jansen &, Pickin 

New illustrated edition. 4 in., pp. 419. 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co.............. 

James T. Fields. Biographical coe and Per- 

al Sketches, ae ‘Tn blished Frag- 
ments and Tributes from Men and Women 
of Letters. 894x5% in., pp. v, 275. The same. 

Wittem 1a oya Garrison and his Times; or, 

etches or the Anti- Slavery Movement in 

aeearlon, and of the Man who was its 

Founder and Moral Leader. By Oliver 

Johnson. With an introduction by John G. 

Whittier. New revised and ¢ ed edi 

tion. With steel portrait. 684x6 in., pp. 
e 

Washington Irving. By Charles Dudley We. 
ner. (American Men of Letters. Edited by 

Charles Dudley Warner.) With steel por- 

trait. 74x65 in., pp. vi, 304. Thesame...... 

The Portrait ofa Lady. By Henry James, Jr. 
7% x5%4 in., pp. 520. Bee same 

Joyce Morrell’s Harvest ; or, The pgucte of Sel- 
a Hall. Eliza. 
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2 00 


argery,” etc. T4x5i4 in., pp. 
872. . York: rk: Robert Carte’ ag boeene 
Bible mggee. A Book for the Youn 
Rev. James Ave lis, M.A., author s, 2 Bitte 
Echoes. ‘oe Mustrated. 74x54 1in., pp. 
V, B80. The BAME.........ccccecsecscceccserees 
Rob and Mag; or, A Little Ls ht in a Dark Cor- 
ner. By L. Marston. Iustrated. 7x4% 
in., pp. 128. The same........ 
Robert Hall. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hood, 
author of “The World of Anecdote,” ete. 
74x54 1n., pp. vill, 102. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong EP Willis nsacepcctensatsiaidseeneunsen 
The May Blossom; e Princess and Her 
gem < a”. colored filustrations 
H. Emerson. With verses by Marion 
w Wingrave, 1x8 in., boards, pp. 63. The 
London : Frederick Warne & Co.... 


The Lite and Speech 8 et _ Right Honorable 
‘John B ree Ba 


, MP rnett Smith, 
author o the sab ” ife Of th the igh t Honorable 
W.E. Gladstone, M.P." Wit el portraits. 
Two volumes inone. 63¢x6 in 


xii, —_ 
same. London: Hodde ar’ Stoug 
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The Saterecns. By ae Whntes. (Amer- 
ican Edited by + 

with filustrations. T9qx5 

ston : James ood 


Songs and Lyrics. By Ellen ew 5 Hutchin- 
614x444 in., pp. 98. 
an a Ward. (Trans- pooh Novels. 
yg . 8.) 644x5 in.. paper, pp. . New York: 
' G.I 55 nas cncntdacncccvasccecs 
‘The Golden Tress. Translated from the French 
of Fortune du Boisgobey, author of “ Les 
Collets Notre, ” ete. (Trans- ASontte Novels. 
No.9.) 63¢x5 in.. paper, pp. 4 ie same. 
Sketch of Edward Coles, Second Governor of 
Tilfnois, and of the avery le of 
1823-4. pepenee = the Chicago istor- 
Seal, Sostetz. a - . Washburne. With 
stee rtrait. x4 in., pp. 253. Chteage: 
Jansen. McClurg & & Co » 1% 
Harper's Ropular Cyclo peedia of United 8: States 
istory. from the Aboriginal Period to 1876. 
Conta | Brief Sketches of oy 
Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Benson 
J. Lossing. LL.D. Illustrated by over 1,008 
engravings. In two volumes. 10% 
pp. vill, 1605. New York: Harper & 
De Quineey. David Masson. (English Men of 
Lette Edited by John ae Ti4x54 
in., m “vill, 198. The same 
Paul the Missionary. By the Rev. William M 
Taylor, D.D., author of “ Daniel the Be. 
loved,” ete. 7%x5% In., pp. 570. The same. 
Adventures of Two Youths ina. gousney to Cey- 
Jon and India. With descriptions o' Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and aan Ln 
Thomes W. Knox. aa of “The 
Nimrods,” ete. (The Boy Travelers te the 
np +. III.) Miustrated. weet 
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The Cruise of the ———, " By W. °u Alden, 


c* Pirates,” ete. Illus- 
totes. “ext n., OP. 210. The same 
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Brushwood. bhanan Read. Illustrated 
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History of the World,” ete. 
344. ‘The same 
or, The Old Nursery Rhymes. 
Illustrated uy colors by . Kate Greenaway, 
634x5 in., qeee 4: London and New 
or’ & Sons 


Little Dignit nana and Rh: of Olden 
Times. eas nia ees in., 
WERE. ccccoces cece. cvcecce 


weece covecoubioeseivccece 150 
The Four-Footed Lovers. spre 
Illustrated by Miss L. B. umphrey. rants 
in., pp. 88. Pe satence co0s cenesssevees 
Mark's Memoirs of Jesus A Gommene- 
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Portland, Me.: Hoyt, Tore & Do 
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The eet saan, or, Lucy Corbet's Choice. B 
Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of “Lady Be 
ty’s Governess,” etc. x54¢ in., pp. en 
New York: Thomas Whittaker............... 
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NEW | PUBLICATIONS. 
VOLUME III OF 


VON HOLST'S GREAT WORK 


Von Holst’s Political and Constitu- 
tional History of the United 
States of America.—Vol. ILI. 
TRANSLATED BY 
JOHN J. LALOR and PAUL SHOREY. 
1846-1850. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF VOL. IZ. 


= ‘hap. 1 ape. Symone: his ay astin ee 
a e Oregon Question or 
Pp roe ¥ administration. . 
pitt, Tex 
soi, Ag Polk. Weaves the Warp of the Mexican 
‘Vv. “the of the Times. 
Chap, Ma po Game quntast England and 
Against England the Strong a War- 
tee) Polley, with the Sword in the Scab 
Chap. VII. The Double Game against England and 
Mexico. For Weak Mexico a Peace Policy with 
a Drawn Sword. 
Cp, ve BL. Stage Thunder Dies Away and the 
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Chap. eid “ The War of Polk the Mendactous 

Cc hap, X. The Objects and Probable Results of the 

ar. 

Chap. XI. The Sessions « iw “Three Million Bill,” 
and the Wilmot 

Chap, xii. "The" The Btrugale. fo Fed “Oregon, and the Pres. 

ap. le for n, an 

idential Ele owen 

Chap. XIV. Session nat the Thirtieth Con, 


gress. 
Continuation re the Contest for the Territories. 
Breaking u x a.’ Solidarity of Views end 


Interests of t uu 
. xv ¢ First Session of the Thirty- Som Con- 
Appointment of the Committee of 
—-: 1850. 

of 1850. 


Chap. XV ag 
Chap. xVit. Gaver itive Good.” 


North Amertcan Review.—Certainly the best book 
which any foreigner has written upon in Dates 
States. if, indeed, it is not the best book which has 
ever been written upon that bay soelies by 
foreigner or n: 
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CHICAGO, 
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“ The best Sor boys 
and the gest ‘andard of 
,% Ca the world has yet pro 


A _New Holiday Book 
Expressly for hove. 
by the boys’ favorite writer, 
HORATIO ALGER, Jr., 
AUTHOR OF 

; roe sce. 
FROM CANAL-BOY TO PRESIDENT ; 
OR, THE BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD OF 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


16mo, 582 pp., | illust. Price, $1.25. 


“A TREASURY oF ENGLISH WORDS,” 
Entirely New Edition of 


Roget's Thesaurus of of English Words, 
JOR Axppason tt 90 Bow York. | 








Garjeu ut tne age of 16. 








THIRD EDITION OF 
CONCIONES AD CLERUM, 


by Rt. Rev. A. N. Litriasoay, D.D., LL.D., 
with new epitomized of contents. 19mo, 
cloth, paper tabel. uncut $1.50, 


THE FOSTER-SISTERS; 
or, LUCE conaars CHRONI ICLR (a tale of the 
times of George IIT = Lucy ELLEN GUERNSEY, 
519 pages, 12mo, extra, $1.50. 
SILVERDALE RECTORY; 
or,GOLDEN LINES. By Gracr Lange ‘hs sa 
healthful story for children children). 12mo, clo 
MEMORIALS 01 OF THE 
Right Reverend 
Charles Pettit McIivaine, D.D., LL.D. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM CARUS, M A., 
Canon of Winchester. 


8vo, cloth, extra gilt top, $3. 
“None of the accustomed ways of the reviewe 
need be called into exercise in order to gall attention 
3 po eeeonees. "Se Standard of t Crosa, 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or copies 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


A Delightful Holiday B Book for Boys and Girls. 


THE GOLDEN 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings inthe Legendary Lore ef 
ALL NATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


William Swinton and George R. Cathoart. 
CLoTH. ELABORATE GILT CoveER. 
Numerous Illustrations of the bighest artistic order. 
840 pages. 


Price, 82.50. 
Can be entayed through booksellers or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
This is one of the bandsomest books of the a 3 
and one of the most attractive for young | 
its preparation, the wide domain of a Tore 9 of all ail 
nations has been explored and those bea’ 
tions that have delighted ond instructed ' —~- 
»nerations have been selected and edited 
ned literary taste and the greatest care. 


IWISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 
Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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“The story is an exolting one and ft is enter- 
| wad from begining to end.”— Worcester Datly 


“The story is so interesting and so well told 
that the reader is carried nay a from the 
commencement to the close.”—Albany Argus, 


“Without a Home. 


BY &. P. ROE, 
Author of *' Barriers Burned Away,”" “ Opening 
@ Chestnut Burr,” “A Day of Fate,” ete. 
12me, Handsomely Bound, $1.50. 


“It discusses several different social problems 
in a very fy ractical way, mon as Tenement House 
Life, The Use of Opium, The Treatment of Sales- 
women, etc., without at all interfering with the 
interest of the story, which is very artistically 
constructed. "— Albany Evening Journal. 


“The plot is excellent. The character of the 

op’ fum-eater ie very stronaly drawn, and the de- 

ription of his struggle 1nd final fall is that of 
hed artist.”—Fimira Free Press. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


nthe most successful ‘Juventle of the season.” — 


TUTTI FRUTTI. 


ABOOK OF CHILD’S SONGS. 


By LAURA LEBYARD and W. T. PETERS. 


“The illustrationsare highly imaginative and # 
ited and done with artistic Hous and Soatne. 
verses are bright ._~ ae us Pe ae to lnverpret 
the designs.”—The I 


. einen ae 

Three cash prizes, aggregating $400, will be awarded 
in March, 1882, for the three best colorings of one or 
more pictures in this elegant book. Competition 
strictly limited to amateurs not over twenty years of 
age. For further particulars address the publisher. 
The following eminent artists have kindly consented 
to act as the jury of award: 


LODIS C. TIFFANY, JOHN LA FARG: 
- ELIHU VEDDER. = 


Copies of the book can be ordered through your 
bookseller or will be mailed, postpaid, and carefully 
packed, to any address on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 


19 Park Place, New York. 
SERMONS TO THE PEOPLE. 
PREACHED CHIEFLY IN 8ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
By H. P. Lippon, D.D. With a preface by the Amert- 

can editor. 12mo. cloth, $1.25, net. 

They are emphatically cathedral sermons, aimed at 
the multitudes that throng by thousandsthe great 
Cathedral. . - There is scarcely an element of 
modern civilization or a phase of modern thought 
which they do not recognize.—From Preface. 


The Creed and Modern Thought. 


By the Rev. BEexJsamin aw D.D. 12mo, cloth, 


It is full of vigorous thought, of clean and terse rea- 
soning, and of sound theological wisdom.—Church- 
man. 

It ts well worth buying as a contribation to the lit- 
erature of a great subject.—Christian Advocate. 

It is worthy of close study.—Southern Pulpit, 

A book of great ability.—New York Herald. 


E, &J:B. YOUNG & CO., Publishers, 





Cooper Usier, Fourth Avenue, Now Yorks 
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“Harper's, Magawine te @ standing méiracle.”— 
Vamrr Fark, London, Oct. 16th, 1861. 


Harper's Magazin fr 1882 


Harper's Magarine, established 1860 and now tn ite 
thirtysecond year, begins ite sixty fourth volume 
with the December Number. The oldest of American 
Magazines, it is also the most vigorous—“ The Giant 
of the Monthiles,” as it has been truly styled—fresher 
ad fuller of promise to the second generation of its 
readers than it wus to the first. It is to day, as it has 
heen from its estabiiahment, the most popular mage 
tine inthe world. Not only ta its American circula- 
tion larger than that of any other magazine, but ite 
edition issued In London exceeds during ite frat year 
that of any English periodical of the same class. 

In its i!ustrations Harper's Magazine takes a con- 
spictous position. Tn this department, asin that of 
literature, ite progress has been a steady though 
rapid development, carefully avoiding sensational 
noveity and eccentricity. 


The forthcoming Numbers for 1832 will far surpass 


those of any previous year. In the February Number 


(following Mr. Hanpr’s “A Laodiceag ") will be begun 
@ short serial novelette, entitled “Pyudence,” a 
* 

story of Methetic London, by Mra. Joan Litiaig, tilus 
trated by Dv Maurier; and upon its conclusion will 
be begun a rerial novel by Witiam Brack, entitled 
“The Bellis of Shandon.” the scene being laid in Ire 
land, {llustrated by Swart 

“Artists’ Sketches itp Holland,” by Groror A 
Boventon and F. A. Appey, are nearly ready for pub 
lication. Other Important enterprises hare been 
undertaken by writers and artists. Among these are 
“Vistas in Bpain”—four or five papers by Geonar 
Parsors LATHROP, tllustrated by Retvmant; three 
Minetrated papers on Mexico, by Wiitam A. Pranor; 
“The Wild Welsh Coast.” by Wint Sores, Illustrated 
by Feve; “Yarmouth and ita Pishertes,” by W. H 
Riprina, illustrated by Fexn; beautifully tllustrated 
papers by Witriam Hamintow Gtason; “Hamors of 
the Blue-Grass Region,” by the Hon. Heyny WatTrer 
GON, IMustrated; “The German Met,” with portraits, 
by Prof. Hzrnerr TvrtT.e; "French Political Leaders,” 
by Awva Rowman Briaxe, fllustrated by RrisnarT; 
“Scotch Fiighland Folk,” by Wruuiam Beck, illustrat 
od by Anrey. Sketches of the most eminent members 
of the Pritish Parliament, by Heyry W. Lucy, with 
portraits ; two papers giving a history of the Roman 
off Dynasty, by H. SeTaAeRLavp EDwaans, with por 
traits; “Sketches of the Thames," by Josern Ratton 
ilidstrated by ApnogY; “Biarritz,” by Mrs, Jonny 
Liu, tllustrated by Asner; “King Ooal’s Aich 
way" —Jescribing the coal barge transportation from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans—by G. F. Mucces, illus 
trated by J. W. ALEXANDER; ‘Salt Lake City,” by 
ERNest Incersort., illustrated, will soon appeor; and 
other interesting papera will bo 
nounced, 

The forthcoming votume 
markable for valuable 


hereafter an 


will be 
historteal 


eapectally re 
articles, In the 


December Number will be boqun a serie: of papers, 
by Prof. Jonny Frke, on Early American History: and 
an important historical work of larger dtmenstona, 
by a popular author, {9 tn preparation. Arrange 


ments have alxo been made for a series of very tuter 
eating flustrated blographical and for 
valuable contributions respecting recent archmolog 
feal research and discovery 


sketches, 


Considerable space willl be given, aa hitherto, to 
humorous sketches and Uluetrated poems, and tn 
every way the conductors of the Magaztne will 
endeavor to matntatn ite reputation as the most 
interesting, useful, and beautiful periodical tn the 
world 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
FIARPFR'S MAGAZINE 


. #4 09 
TIARPER’S WEEKLY éckbanvabensone 400 
FARPER'S BAZAR ease 400 
The THREE above pubtieations................... 10 00 


Any TWO above named deccccececccooce — J] 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................000c. 


- 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ? 
FIARPER’S YOUNG PROPLY, § 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIPRARY, 
One Yoer (52 Numbers) ..10 00 


Postage Free to all eubscribersin the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing worka of Travel), 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2S cents per number. Ful! list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to Harrer 
& Beorurna. 


tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


CHEAP === 


165,789 SUMPTUOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. MAGNIFT- 
CENT AMERICAN GIFT LOOKS AND GOR 
GFOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue free. Send stamp. im 
tense discounts to Sunday schools. 


.$1.Chambers St., 


‘TiGrd door west of City Hall Park, N. y. 


cr Brar 
EST BOCE- 


STORE IN 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





MACMILLAN & €0.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE 


Voyage of the Vega 


ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 
Ry Barow A. E. Yor NorpENsKIOLD, Commander 
of the Expedition. 

Translated with the consent and under the super- 
vision of the author. By Alexander Leslie. With 


Five Steel Portraits, numerotis Tllustrations, and 
Maps. One volume, 8vo. Shortly. 


MR. FDWARD E. FREEMAN’S NEW VOLUMPF. 


Subject and Neighbor 
Lunds of Venice. 


By Epwarp A, Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. With Dlus 
trations. Crown 8vo. Next week. 





Now ready, in 11 vols: Giohe 8vo, §1.75 each ; com- 
Plete tn paper box, $10. 


EVERSLEY EDITION. 


Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels. 


WESTWARD HO! 2 vols. |HEREWARD, THE WARF. 
| 

TWO YEARS AGO. 2 vola 

HYPATIA. 


2 vols 
YEAST. 
ALTON LOCKE. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels and Tales. 


2 vols. 1 vol. 


2 vols, 


WESTWARD HO! 61.75. ALTON LOCKE, 61.75 
HYPATIA. 81.75 ‘HEREWARD. 81.75 
TWO YEARS AGU. 6175 WATER BABIES. @1.78 
¥RAST. 81.75 THE HEROES. 61.50 

vr the Riche Vuoltunres. clegantly bound ita cloth, 


gilt top. in paper box. giz 


Hogan, M. P. 


By the author of “The Hon 


12mo, #1. 


Miss berrard,” ete 


The Bible and Science. 


By T. Lavprer Prvyroy, M.D., D.S.C., F.R.S. With 
bDumerous flilustrations. 1T2mo, $2.50 


We do not know of any writings of this nature bet- 
t-realculated toaccomplish their obiect of making 
science easy to the general reader; and, asthe spirit 
is throughout tender, not to say «ympathetic, toward 
traditional boliefs, the book deserves a wide circula- 
tion among the 'ncreasing class of persons who de 
sire to learn with a small amountof trouble and with- 
out fear of stumbling upon any cloven hoof what 
Diological setence has done, fs dotng, and ts IHkely to 
do . In the interest of scientific education, 
therefore, we should like to see “The Bittle and 
Scterce" pass through any number of editions.— 
Nature. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 


Students’ Edition, in box, #4; free by mail, $4.40: 
each volume, $1. Library Edition, tn box, $7 ; each 
volume, #1.75. The Library Edition is also kept 
elegant!y bound in Half Calf, $12.50: in Three- 
quarter Seal, $16. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


SELECTIONS, with critical introductions by various 
writers, and a general introduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. 

Volume I.—CHAUCER TO DONNFE. 

“  It--BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. 
“  Iff.—ADDISON TO BLAKE 
1V.—WORDSWORTH TO SIDNEY DOBELL. 

“ Altogether ft would be difficult to select four vol 
umes of any kind better worth owving and studying 
than these.""—- Nation. 

‘The best collection ever made. A nobler library 
of poetry and criticism is not to be found tn the whole 
range of English literature." — New York Evening 
Mail. 

“I know of nothing more excellent or more indi< 
pensable than such a Work, not only to the atudent of 
literature, but to the general reader. It is but simple 
justice to kay thatthe book has norival and t« alto- 
gether unfque."—Prof. Arthur H. Dundon, Normal 
College, New York City 

“For the young no work they will meet with can 
give them so géod a view of the large and’ reh inher 
itance that Hes open to them inthe poetry of their 
country."—F. €. Sharp. in“ Academy.” 

“A work of the very highest excellence, which prom. 
‘ses to be a most valuable addition fo the etandard 
criticism of English literature."—Thomas Bayne, in 
the “ Academy." 

“The work ts the best of its kind yet prodtced. It 
will be invaluable in the study of Engilsh literature: 
and, so far as poetry Is Concerned, no boox is 80 well 
adapted for imparting a knowledge of its history and 
itscharacter. Ht is in iteelf. at the same time, both a 
history and a ifbrary of English poetry."—Church 
man. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK: 





PECENTURY 


The November number of Tae Century 
MaGazine—the first urderthe new name—was 
pronounced by the Frovidence Journal “ the 
most brilliant and striking, ae it is the largest 
and most sumptuous, of anyth'ng yet known 
in American or European periodical litera- 
ture’’; and this is one of many similar cordial 
expressions. In features of strong popular 
interest the December issue fully equals it. 
It contains: 

First chapters of 


W. D. HOWELLS’S SERIAL NOVEL, 
*¢ A Modern Instance,” 
a story dealing with characteristics of Amert- 
can life. The second installment of 
** Through One Administration,’ by 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “A Fair 
Barbarian,” etc. Mrs. Burnett’s long residence 
in Washington has peculiarly fitted her for 
writing this novel of social and pulitical life 
at the Capital. 

Portraits of and papers regarding the late 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

A FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT, engraved 
by Cole from a photograph by Sarouy—prob- 
ably the best picture of President Garfield yet 
published. 

GARFIELD AT SIXTEEN, engraved 
by Kruell from a daguerrotype in possession 
of the family 

*¢ CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESI- 
DENT GARFIELD,” askeich of his prom- 
inent traits Of character, with reminiscences of 
a twenty-vears’ friendship, by E. V. Smalley. 

THE STORY OF HIS ILLNESS, told 
by the physician in charge. This contribution 
from DR. BLISS is the first untechnical ac- 
count of the progrees of the caec. The paper 
contains some striking anecdotes and reminis- 
cences, not before printed. 

“STRANGULATUS PRO REPUB- 
LICA.*’? A Jac simtie reproduction of the 
above words written bv President Garfield 
during bis illness, furnished for publication 
by Col. Rockwell. 

“The number also contains a frontispiece 
portrait of 

DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 

late editor-in-chief of this magezite, with a 
sketch of his life and works, by his friend, DR. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON : au account of the 
memorial meeting held at Springfield in mem- 
ory of Dr. Holland, with the addreszea there 
made; an autographie reproduction of his 
poem, “ Two Homes’; poems in his memory by 
“H H.,” E. C. Stedman, and Washington Glad- 
den, and his last editorials in ‘‘ Topics of the 
Time.” 

An authorized sketch of the literary life of 
ROBERT BROWNING 
previous to his marriage. tucluding portraits 
of Browning in 1850 and im 1879, the latter a 
full-page picture, beautifully engraved by Cole. 
A LIFE-MASE OF LINCOLN, 
made just before his first nomination to the 
presidency, and reproduced for the tirst time, 
making a full-page original portrait of Lin- 
coln’s face. Also an interesting paper telling 
how the mask came to be made. Among other 
illustrated articles sre: A thrilling account of 

‘¢ A CRUISE INA PILOT-BOAT.” 

By 8. G. W. Benzamrin, 
with twelve illustrations by M. J. Burns. 
“THE AMERICAN STUDENT AT 
THE BEAUX-ARTS,.” 
By RicHakD W BITEING 
with fourteen illustrations by Vanderhoof, 
Bacon, Frank Fowler, 8t. John Harper, and 
others. 
**A COLONIAL MONASTERY” 
(THE DUNKERS), 
with twelve fllustrations by Pennelland Poore. 
4¢*THE HIEROGLYPHS OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA.” 

By Epwarp 8. HoLpeEN, fully illustrated. 

Also, unillustrated, a story of wide public 
interest. entitled ‘*Mr. Jack’s Promo- 
tion’?: “* New Roads to a Trade,” by Charles 
Barnard ; “* Buchanan’s Loyalty,’’ by Horatio 
King. Poems by Edith M. Thomas, Emma 
Lazarus, Robert U. Johnson, and others. 

Price, 35 cents; $4 a year. A year’s sub- 
scription, with the large photograph portrait 
of Dr. Holland (size, mounted, 21x27), 36.50. 

The November number can be supplied to 
those wlio wish to begin with the new volume 
(securing the opening chapters of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s novel). oksellers and newsdealers, 
everywhere, receive subscriptions ; or remit- 
tance may be made by postal order, draft, 
check, or registered letter to the Publishers, 


THE CENTURY Co., 
Unton SQuaReE, New Yor« Ciry, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Letter of Credit, 
Mabel’s Stepmother. 
The Incarnate Saviour. 





Heroism of Christian Women 
The Great and Good, 4 volumes in box.... 6 0 
The Way to Fortune................ pine aia 100 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. 5 volaumesin1 1 00 
The Gates of Prayer. 


Hosannas of the Children, Macduff........ 150 
Joyoe Morrell’s Harvest. Holt............ 150 
Golden Library. 10 vols.............e0-cee00s. 8 50 
Olive’s Stbry. er BRS PI. sc cancneccnéceds vA 
Calderwood’s Science and Religion...... 1% 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. _ 


ROGERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY,. NEW YORK. 
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BR. CARTER & BROG., BOOKS, REW YORK. 
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Important New Publications 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


RAWLINSON’S 
Ancient Monarchies. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of 
Chaldea, Assvria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Col- 
lected from Ancient and Modern Sources. By 
Groner Rawiivson, M_A., Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in Oxford University. 


From the latest English Edition. Illustrated with 
Maps and 657 Engravings. 8 vols., 8vo, 
handsome!y printed and beund. 


A want has long been felt fora good edition ata 
moderate price of Rawlinson's authoritative and in 
by oy neg 

The a has been tesupply this want bya com- 
plete and thoroughly well executed edition in con- 
venient form, and at nearly half the price of the 
English Edition, the only one heretofore obtainable. 


84 EDITION. 18th THOUSAND. 
A Short History of Art. 


By Jota B. De Forest. 8vo, with 253 illustrations, & 
full index, having the pronunciation of the names 
indicatéd by phonetic spelling, a glossary of terms, 
various charts, etc. Cloth, §2. 


This short history has been prepared with especial 
reference to the wants of those who have given no 
attention to the subject. While giving clearly a sur 
vey of the main facts in the history of art, it is nota 
dry catalogue of names and dates, but tnterest and 

busi k d in the mind of the student. 














A “STUDENT'S EDITION " OF 
LUBEE'S 


History of Art. 


Edited by CLarEexce Cook. Complete in two vols., 
small 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, handsome- 
ly printed and bound in cloth, $7.50. 


*,* The Original Edition will be kept in stock as here. 
tofore. 2vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gtittops, $14. 


This Student's Edition of Lubke has been issued to 
eet a demand for the work in. more convenient and 
5: expensive form, while the price is but little more 
n half that of the original edition. The volumes 
are made more portable, and thet without sacrifice of 
excellence in mechanical execution. 


The Renaissance of Art in 


7 
France. 
By Mks. Mark ParTison. [liustrated,. % vuis., 5v0 
$7.50. 
THE CIVILIZATION OF THE PERIOD 


OF THE 


Renaissance in Italy. 
By Jacos BURKHARDT. 2 vols., 8vo, 87.50. 


Yankee Doodle. 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. Pictured by 
Howarp PrYLe. éto, boards, $1.25. 
riginal ballad of colonial times is flinstrated 
my = a manner which for originality and 
strong delineation of character is unsurpassed. It 
will take a first place among the artistic color books 
of the day. 


DODD. MEAD & CO.., 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
The Grand Christmas Double Part of 
OF 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING 


Four Splendid Colored Supplements, 


i harming and highly in‘eresting picture, 
Includioe § sutthal colors, for Ladi. 3, entitled 
“MARRIED,” 
ion Picture to ** The Engaged Ring.” 
. one Biored. Double Paris Vushion’ Panorama. 
‘An Iinmense Co'ored. Sheet of Designs 
‘or Embroidery. Also 
FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 
MPLETE CHRISTMAS STORIES, NEW MUSIC, 
oo fo Pe a M a 
{ weet in ements an 
eee ot 44 large pases, wi oo illus. 
trations, forming one of the MOST INTERESTING and 
TIVE HOLIDAY NUMBERS, for LADIES, 


aTTRacr 

ppp? Bama ye y all the Supple 
id, or double that of ordinary 
BY ALL BOOK AND NEWS. 








Price of the Daubie Part, includin 

ents, 70 cents, postpa 
Monthty Parts. SO) 
DBALERS. 


The International News Co., 31 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publications. 


IPE OY RES AL RT BSH E 
A complete encyclope 


Arts, at 
irty-six 
parts. 
ta for Part I. 
Send 25 cents: INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO.. 
General Agents, 20 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


ie NOVELS IN THE FAMILY LI- 
PHSReN by some of the best English writers, 
and are of an excellent character 





_ i by Fire. 18—All Forlorn. 
Re wiadow. 19—Helen’s First Love. 
15-$aner a Golden Vell Fi The Squire's Beers 
= en Ve —The ‘ 
pe e 22—In the Gloaming. 





3.—-LEETT’S POPULAR ATLAs, iN 
MAE parts, st 30 cents each. Each part con- 
tains 3 maps, 17 by 14 inches. The will form 
the cheapest, most complete, and perfect Atlas ever 
pablished 


‘ rt 1. 
Send 90 cente ean ATIONAL NEWS CO., 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


A 'R'S MAGAZINE, One Year... 
Wanperes WEEKLY, 5 
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“GET THE BEST.” 
The only LARGE TYPE Edition 


Charles Dickens’s Works, 


EXCELSIOR EDITION. 


For years t th ular demand has been fora 
and cheap oath n LARGE TYPF, of the Works 
f Charles pomeens, § © greatest of English Novelists, 
whose ings are “ not for a day, but for all time. 
In presenting the “ Fecelsior Edition” to the publ 
the Led bh —| do #0 feell ling pee assured that it will, m4 
every respect, completely satisfy the popular demand, 
isior Edition contains al of Charles 
paras Writings, ts tastied In 1 volumes averaging 
ever 1.900 p each, octavo 1 ~~ rint 
New Plate 4 pris CLEAR erPE (Pica ated 4 paper, 
bonnd tn extra cloth, good rubstantial binding, cold 
and black dies, with over 600 {llustrations by Browne 


for this work. 

This edition, tn size of type, re, and general style 
excels all others. In fact, 1 fin the words o 
Charles Dickens, *‘ The Best’ Edition of My 
Rooks.” 

The followthg volumes comprise the series, and in- 
olutie all the writings of Charlés Dickens complete: 


David Copperfield, Bleak House, Pickwick 
Papers, Dombey and Son, Nicholas Nickle- 
by. Little Dorrit, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our 
Mutual Friend, Barnaby Rudge and Hard 
Times, History of England and Christmas 
Books, Sketches by Boz and Edwin Drood, 
Oliver Twist and Uncommercial Traveler, 
Old Curiesity Shop and Reprinted Pieces, 
Christmas Stories anda Tale of Two Cities, 
Great Expectations and American Notes. 


(The volumes of “ Excelsior Edition.” in cloth bind- 
ing, may be had separately.) 
ie per volume, in cloth binding.....:..... 
per set (in neat box) ée 
half calf or haif mornero. 
“ “ full Am. Russia, full gilt......... 


Specimen pages, showing style of type, stze of page, 
etc., sent on application. 


“A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” 
+ By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Isaued in one volume octavo, nearly 500 pages, fully 
Tilustrated, tinted paper, large, cléar type (Pica), ex- 
tra cloth binding. Price, $1.25. 

2" ORDER THE “EXCELSIOR ” EDITION, to be 
obtained from all booksellers or newsdealers, of wit 
be sent by mail or express, prepaid, an receipt o 
price. 

Our Catalogue of Standard, Holiday, and Juvenile 
Books sent free on application. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39 and 41 Chambers Street, | N. ¥. - 


THE FATE OF MADAME LA TOUR. 


A STORY OF GREAT SALT LAKE. By Mrs. A. G. 
Pappock. Cloth, $1. Sold everywhere. 
“Intensely interesting and even fascinating.”— 
Chr istian Intelligencer. 
“We wish every cultivated =omen in the nation 
oops read the book.""—Chicago ‘er Ocean. 

From vague statements the aympath of the read- 
er is transferred to personal exam his interest is 
enlisted in personal character, ond! he realizes vividly 
the cruelty and oppression that epeares neither age 
nor sex. Rut it must not be considered a book of hor- 
fors. Flashes of quaint humor, bright pictures of 
mining life, and some delightful glimpses of noble 
ee render the novel pleasant reading.” — Jewish 

rocate 


FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT. N.Y. 


The Decorative Sisters, 


Modern Ballad. By Josernar®’ Potrarp. With 17 
4 ilustrations by Walter Satterlee. Printed in col- 
ors. 8vo, bound with illuminated covers, $1.50, 


“A kindly hit at the | b dities and e of 
ern decorative art.” 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET, 
INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITFRARY MAN. 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY CIFT. 


** By all tieans the bee’ pect, exrengement Sor p for preservi 
mer The Cabinet came oll right: an Entcage, 

came a 4 am st leased 
yy The cost is ey ay palma ue 


G N. 
Send stamp for Tiusbruted Cireular “ D.” 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET COMPANY, 
8! E. st E. Randolph St, Chicago, Ill. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, _ 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y. 


Cyclopedia War! 


The great Library of Universal Kunewledge 
now completed, large-type edition, near) Ke 1,000 toyp- 
ica in every department of human kuow dge, about 
40 per cent. larger than bee ay! 8 Encyclopedia, 10 

cent. 1 than ‘Appleton per cent. larger 
Fran Johnson's, at a mere fraction of their —. if- 
Octavo Volumes, nearly 13,000 ‘en, COM 
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Diete in cloth binding, @15'; in halt Russia, S20 ; in 


ibrary shee! arbled edges, 825, 5 oi term: 
soos - — PAMERICAN BOOK Exc ANGE, ’ 
Joux B. ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway, New York 


REVISED 
VWEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 
tatgreet rarities Ne ot bi ot binding. ey y= 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Rigecker Strest, New York. 
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Only $3 per Annum! 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY CF POP- 
ULAR LITERATURE. 


DECEMBER VUUMBER 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTAINING :—1. FISHING IN VIRGINIA WA 
TEKS. By John C. carpenter. ILLUSTRATE! 
2. THROUGH tH ARDENNLS. By Felix L, Oswald. 
InLvsrraTED.—3. SORCERY. By Carlotta Perry. 
4 THE VALCOURS. cy Sees ry. (Concluded.) By 
Sherwood Bonner. I.ius eD.—5. “OME IMPRES 
SIONS OF AN OPEN-A TR "PEOPL FE. By Anna Pow 
man Blake.—6. THE SERGEANT. From the Frei 
of M. Paul De Proule de, By E.W. Latimer.—7. MOT if- 





i 
bb.—10. CR JOKTD WAYS A Story. I 
Charles Dunning.— ie THE P BESIDE NC Y. I 
Chauncey Hickox.—12. TI SS WIFE. A Stor 


By Alfred Terry Bacon.—14. OUR MON THL Y GOSSii 
1. Public Topics: Amending the Constitution 
2. Place aur Dames: A Steamboat Stewardess; A 
Career for Somebody. 8. Art Matters: “No } lead 
alove the Eyes." 4 Anecdotical and Miscellane Us: 
A Souther pes ae ve : Roadside Whist. 15. LIT FT 
ATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book and Newadeale:s. 

Terms :—Yearly Sub cription, #8; Single Number, 
2 cents. LisenaL CLue Rates. 

G2 SrectMen NuMBER matled, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. (Postage stamps afford a convenient 
form of remittaace. ) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishes, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philade iphia. 
_ A SUBJECT FOR ‘THOUGHT.’ 


THE UNITY GF THE FAITH 


BY WILLIAM R. HART, 
AUTHOR UF 
“Eternal Purpose. A Study of the Scripture Doctrine 
of Immortality. 
12me. Paper cover. 10 cents. 


Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publisiers, 


_ 986 and 717 Market St., philadelphia, 


UTICA HERALD--Daily and Weekly. 


COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


The Leading Newspaper of Central and 
Northern New York. 


REPRESENTS T2E Sm, DAIRY AND HOP 
E 


ADDRESSES A MILLION PEOPLE. 
Daily, $8.00 a Year; Weekly, $1.50,in Advance. 


Advertising Rates Low tor Circulation. 
___—ELLIS | H. [. ROBE RTS | & CO., Urica, N. Y. 
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CENTS 


SEND 5S5O 
I¥ TWO-OCENT POSTAGE STAMPS OR COIN 
ese AND GET .c0c0 


THE LEADING . NEWSPAPER 


Of the Pacific Coast, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE 


For Three Months, 
Tt is the most brilliant and compicte Mg 


Ne wenn rin the wold. The 8 Ne 
cis CEMEY CR wie LE ints 
rege larly 74 columns, or eight pages, of vs 
Mining, La ay and General Informats on 


also a magnificent Agricultural Department, ar i 

ee cents will pay for it for three months, incluc- 
Aad postage to any partof the United states, or 
‘4 lor oue year, 


THRE DAILY SAN FRANCISCO 
© reg IT including the SU.- 
DAY EDITION, senttoany part «ft 
the United States, posinge paid, for 
$5 70 a year. 

SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREL. 

ST All Postmasters receive Subseriptions, 

Dircct all orders to 
CRAS, DE yoons & €O., 
2 & rancise 0. 


The Chronicle has the sane irculation 





1 larde 


Fu ii u ve vi i vi E itiustrated r) iret ‘Clase Paper, 


GOOD WORK 


FOR THREE MONTHS! tirnmdioss® 


! to any address. 
R. BLacKaLL &Co., 2 NTRS Jones St., New York, 


“a PLEASURE TRIP.” 


For th pa ee of CONV INCING YOU that the 
WEEKLY, ELIST is the “Best Story Paper dn 
America,’ ws will mail youatrial trip of thirteen 
back numbers, in regular order, upon receipt of 2c 
either in postage stai pe or currency. (Regular sub 
scription price is &38 er.) Address NOVELIST 
PUBLISHING CO., 76 Rendolph St., Chicago 








PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Ouba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years? ex perience, 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the f¢t- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. _ This large and splendid i!lus- 
trated weekly paper, 83.20 year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enorineus 
cirewation. Address MUN) "& co., Pate: t Solicl- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, é/ bark Gow, 
New Ww York. Hand book about Patents free. 


MORMONISM UNVEILED! 


Evil Deeds of Danites, Ave Angels, and Blood 
Atoners laid bare’ Priests, wears 18, and Saints 
shown up Authentic account of the Mountain 
Meadow Massacre: The most thrilling book of the 
19th century. Erotnecls, Illustrated, 

AGENTS WANTED. or Circulars and Special 
Terma address 


Cc. C. WICK & CO., CLEVELAND, OGIO. 
MOFFATT ) PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
For reliable informa- 


tion regarding this great 
Silver State and her va- 
ried resources, snbscribo 
for the DaILy or WEEK 
LY Rocky MOUNTAIN 
News estublished 1859). 


The largest paper west 
of i,m Louls. Eight pages, (fiity six columns. Dai.y, 
per year ; JEEKLY, $2.00. Sample Copies 

sont Pi ddres 


EWS PRINTING COMPAN VY, 
______—CdDENVER, COLORADO. 





is the time fo get rich by showing 
NO your friends The Charch Mirror. 
uly O° ca. & your. vo ece Is to Bu 


eeribe. sent for sam t's remium offers. 
HURCH MIRROI, Boston, Mass, 





_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


A ppropiate Christmas Prese nts. 

Fine Engravings and Etchings, 
both old and modern, Framed 
Etchings from $3. Framed En- 
gravings from $65, 

FREDERICK KEPPFtl. 

23 E. 16th St.(Union Square fest). 

N. B.—Also at Brentano's, 5 
Onion Square. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
No finer assortment or better facilities for 


examination in New York City. Early pur- 
chasers have the advantage of first choice 


Particular attention to mail orders. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & €0., 


234 and 235 BRVADWAY, 
Opposite | Post office 


_ YOUR NAME Printed with new copper 
plate type on 70 New and Liegant Bouquet, 
croll, Bird, and Gold Chromo Cards, Style 
Be auty, and Qua lity can’t be beat for 10c. Sam 
blew 10c. Addrees G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn 


G LOBES , SB. ,% sizes and styles. Prices reduced. 


our new styl-s of Mounting. Send 
for a Catalogue. H. B. NiMS & CO., Troy, N. ¥. 





@ all new, Imy orte: i Designs of Handand 
50 CARDS, Bouc ~- & oh, Silver, & others, name in 


fancy script type, linton & Co., North liaven Ct. 





NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY says: “I find no heip on these 
lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 
School Teacher.’? Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 
most Sunday-school Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Class Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorough, sc! larly, 


practical, and spiritual. 


And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The Te. her 


is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 


Send for a free copy of the December or January Number, use it faithfully 
in the preparation of vour lessons, and then—become a subscriber for 1882. 
Yearly salt $1.25. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. s- B CHICAGO, ILL 
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Ladies’ Combination Gase, 


(Copyrighted) 
FOR USE IN 


CALLING AND SHOPPING, 


has a receptacie for Cards, permitting them to be re- 
moved without opening. Conta!ns Books fora record 
of visits made and received; Letters sent and an- 
swered, with name, date, and address ; also for general 
memoranda. 


A Beautiful and Useful Article, 


made from the finest Seal and English Calf, Calf 
Lined. Putup in elegant Silk-Lined Cases, and will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, as 
follows: 


Genuine Seal, Red or Brown 
English Calf, Red or Brown.............++. 
Address 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


Manufacturers of the American Diary 
and Pocket Record. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY 
ha enow on exhibition and for sale their large col- 
lection of Christmas and New Year Cards, em- 
bracing many new and novel designs, American 
and English. 

The varieties of the season are now ready and 
purchasers will fird an advantage in an early in- 
pection, 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N.Y. 
ye Alsip. 
Pr \ODEUSDA 

(is » WRUTiNG ic ah 


Fly G W 
<The ID, » SE :ALING FO ACE, ae 
Best Known. Esra ISHED, 1824 


No trvo alike.) All new Style Chromo Carde, Moes- 
10: Rose Buds, Lilies, Ferns, Strolis, Autwnn Leavea, 












ete., TAtho aphed in’ Brilliant Cotors, your 
name in GoeL 4D and JET, 10c. A sore paper 
free withY every order.’ Our Styles of Bevel 
and Imported Chromos car.not be beat, Please send 
25c. for Agents’ outfz, whic. inciudes our book of the 
most lovely samples you ever suw. We pay the high 
st commission and offer td.e most elegant premtume 
“AME RICAN CARD CO.,” Wert Haven, Ct. 





m4, All New mtyle Chromo Cards, No 2 alike. 
4 ONameon, 10cts. Clinton Bros., Clintonville,Conn, 





_ MUS SIC “PUBLICATIONS. © 


Fiew Music 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No, 12. 
7 Beautiful Carols. §3 per 100, 


Christmas Service No, 4. 
os Eke Adveut Night,” a superior Service, with 
Ww Mi ce by br. Lown, 16 pages. 
“Pric », 84 per 100; 5 Cente by Mail. 
From the Land of Bondage to the 
Plains of Bethlehem. 
Anew 4-page Christimas Service, by Dr. Viscent. 
$1.50 per 100. 


Night of Glory. 


A new Sacred Cantata by W. H. Doane. Try it. 
It is a new delight. Wordsand Music. 25 Cents 
by Mail 


Santa Claus. 
By W. Howarp Doane. The post | popuias Christ- 
mas Cantata ever issued. 25 Ccnts. 





A full Catalogue of our Christmas Publie 
cations sent tree on application, 


BIGLOW & & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, 


Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
New, Bright, Charming. 


By the Most Popular Authors. 16 pages, including a 


Beautiful ° 
Responsive Service, 


Prepares by W. F. Sherwin. &4 per 100, by express. 
»@ cts, per doz., by m ail. Single copy, 5 cents. 


ACHING KRISS KINOLE 


A New and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


by H. Burrerworts and Geo. F. Root. 
NEW MUSIC! MERRY DIALOGUE! 


Price, 83 per dozen, by Express 
Single specimen copy, 25 cents, by mail 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


¥ ° 
NEW SONS Scuare.”’ )Cincinnati, 0, 


THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Danks, price. 2c. ; r hundred. Birth of 
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Religious _Aatelligence, 


METHODIST WORK AMONG THE 
FREEDMEN. 








Tue Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society 
has closed another year of important edu- 
cational work among the Negroes of the 
South. Fourteen or fifteen years ago, when 
Northern societies entered the Slave States 
on one of the greatest missions ever under- 
taken, the task was so great and so difficult 
as to appear almost hopeless. The present 
outlook is very different. It would be 
difficult to estimate closely what has been 
accomplished in this period of hard and un- 
remittent labor; but it is certain that the 
education and elevation of the Negroes is 
no longer regarded as an experiment, that 
old and deeply-rooted prejudices have 
heen swept away, and that there is now a 
fair fleld and much favor. Every year 
adds to the cumulative results, and it is 
encouraging to know that the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society sounds the eame jubilant 
note of success as the American Mission- 
ary Association, whose anniversary its 
own closely follows. 

Dr. Rust, the Secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, laments at the begin- 
ning of his report the comparatively small 
contributions of the churches to a work so 
extensive, so pressing, and so successful as 
that of educating the Negroes, The re 
ceipts of the year were $96,141, including 
a balance of $2,764 at the beginning of the 
year and $8,593 tuition fees. Nearly 22,- 
000 was expended on real estate and build- 
ings, and $5,000 was applied to the reduc- 
tion of the debt, which is now $17,138. 
Since it was organized the Society has col- 
lected and disbursed $990,059. 

The schools under the control of the 
Soclety embrace six chartered and eleven 
unchartered institutions. The chartered 
{institutions are the Central Tennessee Col- 
lege, Nashville; Clark University, Atlanta 
Ga.; Claflin University, Orangeburgh, 
8. C.; New Orleans University, Shaw Uni 
versity, Holly Springs, Miss.; Wiley Uni- 
versity, Marshall, Texas. The whole num- 
ber of students in all the schools the past 
year was 3,138, classified as follows: bib- 
lical, 410; law, 18; medical, 57; colle- 
giate, 195; academic, 412; normal, 1,292; 
intermediate, 275; primary, 479. In the 
chartered institutions there were 1,672 
students, of whom 353 were in the Centra) 
Tennessee College, 338 in Claflin Univers- 
ity, and 823 in Wiley University. The 
largest of the unchartered institutions is 
La Teche Seminary, in Louisiana, which 
has 210 students. Chrisman Hall, of Clark 
University, has been completed and is filled 
to the utmost. A school of carpentry has 
been opened in connection with this uni- 
versity. The Centenary Biblical Institute 
Building, in Baltimore, has also been finished 
and dedicated. It hasaccommodations for 
60 boarding and 250 day pupils. This is 
one of the three theological seminaries 
under the charge of the Society. The 
report says: ‘‘ Not far from $300,000 has 
been invested in permanent school prop- 
erty, upon which there is not a dollar of 
indebtedness. The Society has a debt of 
$17,138.32, which will be paid at the 
earliest time it possibly can be done with- 
out detriment to the interests of the general 
work.” 

The number of teachers employed during 
the year was 87. Of the encouraging fea- 
tures of the work the report says: 


‘‘Great progress has been made by the 
freedmen since emancipation in all the ele- 
ments of Christian civilization, as is evi- 
denced in their intelligence, morality, and 
acquisition of property; but it must be re- 
membered that only a part of this great 
field has been favored with churches and 
schools, and in the absence of these sources 
of elevation in any locality we cannot ex- 
pect to find a very high standard of moral- 
ity and intelligence. And yet wherever 
this field has been faithfully cultivated it 
has rewarded its laborers with abundant 
barvests of imperishable souls. 

*¢ But fp these favored locations the peo- 
ple are beginning to cultivate habits of in- 
dustry and economy and to exercise a 
judicious foresight in the management of 
business. As these tntelligent and enter- 
prising colored people accumulate property 
and educate their children, and adorn their 
homes with the comforts and refinements 
of life, their improved condition stimulates 
ambition and awakens enterprise in the 
communities where they dwell. This is 
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ored people, but it is scarcely less effective 
in awakening a desire of improvement 
among the poor whites, who do not fancy 
the idea of being outstripped in the race 
of intelligence by those in their midst whom 
they have been accustomed to consider 
their inferiors.” 

The last General Conference directed the 
managers of the Society to aid schools for 
poor whites in the South. In regard to 
this work, Dr. Rust says the Society has 
done what it could, “It has expended 
several thousand dollars in this direction, 
rescuing property from the sheriff’s grasp, 
aiding young men preparing for the min- 
istry, and supporting teachers in these 
schools. It contemplates the establishment 
of two colleges for white people in the 
South—one at Litile Rock, where a com- 
manding site for the university has been 
secured, and the other near Chattanooga.” 
The Society asks for $150,000 the coming 
year. 





THE question of the separation of Church 
and state in Switzerland is a disturbing element 
in some of the cantons, especially the French. 
It is difficult under the present laws, which 
confer universal suffrage without imposing 
avy religious conditions, to keep ulira-radical. 
ism from appropriating the pulpits, and the 
more faithful members of the National Pro- 
testant Church are organizing against the 
sweeping tide of Rationalism. Dr. De Pressensé 
gives an interesting account of the struggle in 
the Canton of Neuchatel. Speaking of the 
National Reformed Church of the Canton, he 
says: 

‘It has a cultivated, devout clergy, for the 
most part Evangelical, and it has eo far resist- 
ed all attempts made to introduce Rational- 
ism. We cannot, indeed, speak of ite consti- 
tution as at all worthy of admiration. It has 
no confession of faith, and practically it em- 
braces every shade of faith or no faith. No 
personal adhesion to the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel is required of either its members 
or electors. The union of Church and state 
prevails, with all ite ecclesiastical conse- 
quences. There is no real guaranty in its 
institutions against the intrusion of a non- 
Evangelical pastor. If, as a matter of fact, 
this is generally, though not altogether avoid- 
ed, there is no legal provision against it, if the 
claim were pressed y any section of the 
Church.” 


The Evangelicals have established an organ 
which is taking ground in favor of a free 
church movement such as that which has been 
inaugurated in Geneva. It has, however, a 
bitter opposition to contend with, and the 
strife has resulted in av ecclesiastical lawsuit. 
M. Narbel, of Orbes, one of the most indus- 
trious and faithful of Evangelical pastors, bas 
been arraigned on such trifling charges os that 
on one occasion he was late at a funeral, that 
on another he bad chanted some of the Psalms 
in which David exults over the discomfiture 
of his enemies, that he gave too much time to 
journalism, and that he sought the enfran- 
chisement of the National Church. Dr. De 
Pressensé thinks the case must end in the 
dismission or submission of M. Narbel. 


.... The Rev. 8. F. Green, the Ritualist, {s 
still in prison. His bishop’s appeal to Mr. 


| Gladstone for his release on the ground that 


Mr. Green promised canonical obedience has 
failed. In a letter, written October 29th, 
Bishop Frazer says he would gladly take any 
step possible to procure Mr. Green’s release 
and justifies bis course in relation to the prose- 
cution in these words : 

“I did all that I felt I reasonably could do 

at the outset of these preceedings to stay 
them ; and, if Mr. Green would have allowed 
himself to be ‘admonished’ by me, as bis 
bishop, with regard tothe ritual of his serv- 
fces, I should not have consented to the 
prosecution of the suit and I would have run 
the risk of a mandamus from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench.”’ 
He goes on to say that he bas been fn corre- 
spondence with the prime minister, in the 
hope that the Crown’s prerogative of mercy 
might be extended to the clerical prisoner; 
but this does not seem possible on “ any 
known principle of the administration of just- 
ice in England, without some concession on 
Mr. Green’s part in those matters in which he 
has been adjudged to have broken the law.”’ 
The statement, which was made distinctly in 
the London Times and quoted in our editorial 
columns, to the effect that Mr. Green had 
promised ‘* canonical obedience ” proves to be 
incorrect, according to the concluding psra- 
graph of the Bishop’s letter : 

“T had boped that this might have been 
done, without violating conscientious scruples, 
under the general obligation of «a clergyman’s 
‘canonical obedience’ to his bishop; but, 


from correspondence which has recently 
assed between us, and which, I believe, Mr. 
Breen means t publish, I fear that this hope 


is doomed to disappointment.” 


...-The Synod of the Waldensian Church 
was held this Fall in La Tour. Prof. Gey- 


monat was chosen president. The state of 
each parish wae reported upon end @ report 








The number of new members admitted was 
814; the losses of the year were 282. There 
are 41 settled congregations, 34 stations, 150 
places visited by evangeliste, 46 teachers, 7 
colporteurs, 3,225 communicants, and 437 cate- 
chumens. The receipts of the year for schools 
and missions were $10,500. The new liturgy 
was submitted to the parishes last year for 
consideration. The reports show that most 
of them condemn important features of it and 
demand a simpler service. The Synod author- 
ized the congregations to use it the coming 
year on trial. The announcement that the 
scheme of raising a fund of $60,000 to augment 
the stipends of ministers had been completed 
was received with demonstrations of rejoicing. 
The Waldensians have also raised among 
themselves nearly $18,000 for a similar pur- 
pose. 

.... Weconclude this week our account of the 
proceedings of the Unofficial General Synod of 
the Reformed Church of France. One of the 
warmest discussions of the whole session was 
that on report of the Commission of Finance. 
The debate arose not so much on questions of 
figures as on questions of doctrine, and fora 
while the continued harmony of the Synod 
was threatened; but concessions were made 
to the brethren of the North, and the recom- 
mendations of the committee were amended 
and adopted, finally, harmoniously. Much ron- 
tine business of only local interest was trans 
acted, and after the Permanent Commission 
was appoivted, the Synod adjourned. 


....Professor Robertson Smith is to deliver 
a short course af lectures this winter in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on the prophetical 
books of Scripture. His friends have raised 
bim a fund which guarantees him a larger 
salary than be received in Aberdeen College. 
The money with which the books presented to 
Professor Smith were purchased was raised in 
a few days, and the Professor himself selected 
the books and manuscripts be wanted. 


----The total Lutheran communicants in 
this country, according to the Lutherische 
Kalender for 1882, 1s 738,032, a net gain for 
the year of 37,864. The aggregate is dis- 
tributed among the various branches as fol- 
lows: Synodical Conference, 256,587 ; General 
Council, 226,656; General Synod, 124,734; 
General Svnod, South, 18.463; independent 
synods, 111,862. The total of ministers is 
8,299 ; of congregations, 5,865. 


...-The English Congregational Union 
adopted a resolution at ite jubilee meeting, 
speaking of the Revised Version as ‘an im- 
portant service rendered to the whole Church 
of Christ,” thanking the revisers for their 
patient and scholarly work and congratulating 
them ‘‘ on the favorable reception which their 
work has found at the hands of Christians of 
all denominations.” 


-..-In Bristol the Church of England has 
67 of the 209 churches end chapels. Ona re- 
cent Sunday a census of the attendants at 
both services was taken, from which it appears 
that of the total of 116,148 worshipers only 
47,140 were in the Church of England congre- 
gations. The population of Bristol is 206,000, 
80 that considerably more than one-balf appear 
to be churchgoers. 


.... The result of the revival in the Meriden 
(Conn.) Methodist Church has been carefully 
garnered, and out of 371 persons received on 
probation 254 have been made full members, 
89 have been continued in the probationary 
relation, 84 bave removed, 3 joined other 
churches, 38 discontinued, 2 cannot be found, 
and 1 has died. 


.... The secretary of the London Missionary 
Society announces that Missionary Williams, 
who was stationed at Mirambo’s capital, 
Urambo, on the road to Lake Tanganyika, 
Central Africa, has died of sun-stroke. Only 
three missionaries are now left in the mis- 
sion, of whom one fs an invalid. 


....The Missouri Baptist General Assocta- 
tion reports in that state 89,915 members, of 
whom 9,945 are colored. Among the white 
churches there were no less than 1,512 exclu- 
sions; among the colored, 415. The former 
baptized 5,062 ; the latter, 920. 


..--A Dill to repeal the act giving power to 
ecclesiastical councils to forbid preaching by 
Dissenters in their respective jurisdictions 
was passed by one house of the Reichstag by a 
vote of 85 to 64, but rejected by the other 
house by 54 to 25 votes. 


.... The Judicial Conference which will con. 
sider Dr. Thomas’s appeal meets in Terre 
Haute, Ind., November 30th. Three other ep- 
peals take precedence of that of the Chicago 
divine. The names of the “triers of appeals”’ 
are pot made known. 


...-There is a congregation of Colored 
Roman Catholics in Marion County, Ky. At 
a recent special service 179 persons received 
the communion, 29 for the first time. 
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Tue calling in of an American medical mis- 
sionary, Miss Howard, by the wife of Govern- 
or-General Li, was an event in Chiva missions 
& year or two ago whose results»promise to be 
vast aud far-reaching. The cure of Lady Li 
led to the establishment of a dispensary, of 
which medica] missionaries were put in charge, 
and which is supported at the expense of the 
Governor-General. A similar event haa just oc- 
curred ip India, and it is thougit of sufficient 
importance by the London Times to make the 
subject of a “leader.” The facts are as fol- 
lows: The wife of the Mabarajal of Punnah, 
the capital of one of the native states of In- 
dia, about two hundred miles north of Luck- 
now, fell sick, and, the custom of the country 
preventing her from employing an English 
eurgeon (a Hindu lady of high caste is not per 
mitted to be seen by a man other than her hus- 
band, father, or brother), she sent to Lucknow 
for a woman medical missionary. Miss Beilby, 
who represents a British zepana and medical 
mission, responded, and, journeying to 
Punnah, succeeded by ber skill in restor- 
ing the Maharavee, avd at the same time 
treated other paticnts. Before leaving 
Punnab, she had a touching interview 
with the Maharanee, who was most grate- 
ful for the relief which had beeu given 
her. She begged Miss Beilby to tell the 
Queen and tlie Prince and Princessof Wales 
and the people of England ‘what the 
women in the zenanas in India suffer when 
they are sick.’? The message was written 
down and placed in a locket and sent by 
Miss Beilby to the Empress of India. She 
did not ask that the barriers of caste be 
broken down or that the zenana be abol- 
ished; but that women physicians be sent to 
India from Europe. The seclusion of high- 
caste women is more rigid in Bengal than ip 
other presidencies, and Dr. Francis, of the 
Bengal medical service, says European women 
missionaries could easily obtain the monopoly 
of this practice. There are upward of 54,000,000 
of women in Bengal, of whom perhaps one- 
seventh are among the secluded class and can 
only be treated by a foreign mak physician 
tbrough a native purse, There is now opena 
wonderful field for woman medical mission- 
aries of the right stamp. Missionary socictics 
canafford to send allforwhom an adequate 
training can be procured, for the practice iu 
the high-caste zenanas will, doubtless, prove 
lutrative. Says The Zines: “It is highly 
creditable to missionary societies that they 
should have initiated this method of spread- 
ing Christianity.”’ The lady doctor, it adds, 
‘will carry enlightened ideas into the dark- 
ness of Hindoo bomes; and when the mags is 
once melted it will be readyto receive tie im- 
pressions which our Christian missions seek to 
convey. 


...-The missions of the Church Missionary 
Society in the various dioceses of India are 
making fine progress towaid independence. 
The system of native church councils, which 
we have explained in previous numbers, is 
admirably adapted to the development of self 
reliance. Several have been formed and their 
annual meetings are an inspiration, both to 
the natives who usually conduct them and to 
the missionaries who look on. The first meet- 
ing of the Bengal Council was held early in 
the preseut year. Papers were read on ‘*The 
Development and Direction of Self-Support,’’ 
which were full of valuable suggestions. The 
bishop of the diocese, who presided over the 
general sessions, cautioned the natives against 
aiming at independence until they were able 
to stand alone and recommended due prepar- 
ation. Mr. Rudra (native) said one of the 
hindrances was the costliness of the Western 
methods of maintaining religion. 

....Those who read The Chinese Recorder in 
other days must be sensible of a very great 
decline recently. The editor admits, in the 
last number, a doggerel from one of the native 
agents of 7/e Recorder, which seems to show 
much dissatisfaction with the present manage- 
ment. We quote a stanza: 

“ and I'm perfectly sure if things don’t improve, 
But the paper keeps op in its present dull groove, 
There are others will say, ‘I won't take it again,” 
Which, of course, wil] give me a heartloed of pain.’ 
There is no excuse for dullness in e missionary 
periodical in such a field as China. 


...-The Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Chureb of Canada received the past year 
$134,842, which is an increase. The great 
bulk of this was expended on domestic mis 
sions, which include an important work among 
the Indians and the French. 


...-The American Board tave just pub 
lished a large double newspeper-sheet map of 
Soutbern Japan, embracing the islands of 
Kiushiu and Shikoko and the southern part 
of Niphon, with the principal mission stations 
of the Board. 
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News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON NEWS.—THE TRIAL 
OF GUITEAU. 


APakT from the trial of President Garfield’s 
assassin, little of iuterest has occurred in the 
Capital during the past week. President 
Arthur maintains his reserve with regard to 
future Cabinet appointments, and, though the 
names of prominent men are discussed in con- 
nection with this or that position, the matter 
has ceased to be of marked interest until the 
meeting of Congress, which takes place within 
afortnight. Much more speculation is preva- 
lent regarding the speakersbip of the House of 
Representatives, and several candidates are in 
the fleld, the most prominent of whom is Mr. 
Keifer, of Ohio, though his election to the 
Office is by no means certain. The failure of 
the “Star-Route’”’ prosecutions was received 
with unmitigated disgust, and discussions 
were held as to the probabidities and possibili- 
ties of the guilty ones escaping punishment; 
but the affair has ceased to be a prominent 
matter of interest in Washington. On Mon- 
day, the 14th, President Arthur accepted the 
resignation of Attorney-General MacVeagh, 
and until his successor is appointed Solicitor- 
General Phillips will exercise the functions of 
the office. 

The trial of Charles J. Guiteau for the as- 
sassination of President Garfield has naturally 
absorbed public attention to the exclusion of 
other matters. The case was opened before 
Judge Cox in the Criminal Court of the Dis- 
trict on Monday of last week and has contin- 
ued daily. The prosecution is represented by 
District Attorney Corkhill, assisted by Messrs. 
Porter and Davidge; and the defense by Mr. 
Scoville, Guiteau’s brother-in-law, assisted by 
Mr. Robinson. The crowd at the Court House 
was very great at the opening of the trial, and 
has daily increased, many ladies attending and 
watching the proceedings with interest. The 
first three days were consumed in the selection 
of a jury, and several panels of seventy-five 
meneach were exhausted before twelve satis- 
factory jurors could be obtained. The vast 
majority bad already formed their opinions, 
which were nearly all unfavorable to the ac- 
cused, and many were peremptorily chal- 
lenged by the defense. The twelve finally se- 
lected form a good average jury and include 
one colored man. During the examination of 
the jurymen Guiteau behaved in the most sing- 
ular manner. He interrupted the proceedings 
of the court, insulted his counsel, and claimed 
to be in charge of the defense himself. This 
behavior he has continued throughout the 
week, and has several times been warned by 
the court that, should he persist in such con- 
duct, he would be removed from the court- 
room. 

On Thursday Mr. Corkhill opened the case 
for the prosecution in an address to the jury 
and called Secretary Blaine as the first wit- 
ness. Mr. Blaine’s testimony tended to show 
the manuer in which President Garfield re- 
ceived hia death-wound, as seen by an eye- 
witness, and also to shed some light upon 
Guiteau’s correspondence with the State De- 
partment. Other eye-witnesses of the tragedy 
followed Mr. Blaine, and Mr. J. Stanley Brown 
testified as to the personal letters sent by 
Guiteau to his victim. During the testimony 
of these witnesses Guiteau persisted in his 
wild, discrderly conduct, interrupting and con- 
tradicting them, and rebuking his counsel for 
endeavoring to restrain him. Guiteau’s brother 
and sister were present and were much pitied 
by the spectators. They sat near Guiteau and 
endeavored to pacify him during bis ebulli- 
tions of temper, but with little effect. 

On Saturday Dr. Willard Bliss, the physician 
in charge during the President’s illness, took 
the stand and testified as to the nature of the 
injury inflicted by the assassin’s bullet. Dur- 
ing his testimony a section of vertebra taken 
from the remains of President Garfield pro- 
duced in evidence, and was examined by 
Guiteau in a heartless and almost brutal man- 
ner. 

While being driven in the prison-van from 
the court-room to the jail, on Saturday after- 
noon, Guiteau was shot at and slightly 
wounded in the hand by a man on horseback. 
A person was subsequently arrested as the 
would-be avenger, but he was not thoroughly 
identified. This is the second time Guiteau’s life 
has been attempted, and it is thought by many 
that there is a conspiracy on foot to kill him, 
and thus prevent bis escaping punishment on 
any plea. 

Ennis cee 

Tae new French ministry was gazetted 
in the Journal Officiel on Tuesday of last week 
and Gambetta’s cabinet has not given the 
satisfaction expected. It includes the names 
of no persons of particular distinction and but 
faintly indicates the future policy of the Re- 
publican leader. In his address to the Cham- 
ber, Gambetta announced his intentions of 

urging a‘ moderate reform.” Reivfoyements 
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of troops are leaving Marseilles for Tunis, 
where it is said the Sultan is still tampering 
with the Arabs. The main body of the native 
troops has not-yet been attacked by the French. 


.-The German Reichstag was opened on 
Thursday, the Emperor not being present, ow- 
ing to his poor health. His message was read 
by Prince Bismarck and was received in dead 
silente by the deputies. In it the foreignre- 
lations of the empire are declared to be most 
satisfactory and the Reichstag is urged to de- 
vote its attention to social reforms. Tbe Lib- 
erals denounce Bismarck for placing the respon- 
sibility of all his projects upon the Emperor. 
On Saturday Herr Levetzow, the candidate of 
the conservative coalition was elected prest- 
dent of the Reichstag. 


-»-.Tnough the Land Courts in Ireland ap 
pear to be working to the perfect satisfaction 
of the majority of the tenantry, and though 
the Land League appears to be in a rapid and 
hopeless decline, everything is not yet quiet in 
that turbulent little island. Arrests of several 
‘suspects’? are reported, as is also the discov- 
ery of the existence of a new rebellious organi- 
zation, called the ‘‘ Royal Irish Republican 
Society.”” Two deaths from violence are also 
reported in Ireland, supposed to be the work 
of agitators. 


.»+» Thirteen persons were killed by an ex 
plosion on board a steamer bound from Bristol 
to Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 16th. 


.---Fourty-three fishermen and seven ves 
se] belonging to the Gloucester district were 
lost during the fishing season of 1881. 


.-Three hundred persons died of the 
cholera at Mecca on the 6th instant. The 
epidemic has now reached Djiddab. 


ree A number of Russian political prisoners 
were released before the coronation of the 
Czar. 


..A new ministry has been established in 
Portugal, 





PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM.—Preachers 
and public speakers who have derived benefit 
from the use of this invaluable remedy would 
be instrumental in alleviating the sufferings of 
our common humanity by making known its 
virtues as widely as lies in their power. It is 
for sale by all druggists, at 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. 





Marshall's atayrh and H 
Shui was a 835 by chas. Bow ne 


has steadily en cnioyes” an increased de and, and 
seul itself to be decidedly the best article in the 
market for remo’ a Cold in the Head, all Catarrhal 
Affections, and H she. None genuine without the 


fao-simtle signature = ee. a on the label of 
every rt tle ya rr sts at 25 cents a 
bottle. Beware of Imitations. - . 








IRA ‘PEREGO 


SHIRTs, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
SPECIAL ORDERS AT SHORT NOTICE. 
PERFECT FIT. 
128 and 190 Fulton St. and 87 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


Fall and Winter 
UNDERWEAR. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 





MAEES ASHADED MARE OF TWO COLORS 
AT ASINGLE STROKE. SAMPLE SET, OF 3 

, BY Loge ore RCOULAR "AND 
. J.W.Stoakes Milan, O. 








CONDENSED AIR CURE. 


The most simple, efficacious, and scientific therapeu- 
tio agent ever dispensed. There are two factors or 
agencies entering into the treatment—viz., the o.rygen, 
which quickly purifies the blood, and the action of the 
ingress and egress of the pressure, which stimulates 
every tissue inthe body, whether muscular, glandu 
lor, or nervous. Please correspond with following 
Kes Suk who know by experience what the treatment 
J. Learned, Wholesale Grocer, Wonsester, Maas.; 
. Hayden, Furniture pomee, WN. 
pets, Rochester, N. 'Y.; 
Wort. 19th Birect. N. , A City: “T.C. 6 ven Geneva, 
N. ¥.; Isaac McGinis, Watertown wn, N. Y.; Dr. James 
7, ‘right Port Hope, Ont.; Mrs. F. ‘Calvert, Westto ‘ord, 
W.J. Little, Bridgeport, Ct.; Miss A. 
A, N. J.; Mrs. C. W. Krist, Osw 
Ruth A. French, daunton. ie Mrs. *. A. funson, 
53 Hamilton Place, Rochester N. 'Y.; L. D. Burr, M.D. 
Leesville,O. Send for new cieoulee by J. L. STONE, 
M.D., 104‘ Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








A RARE HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


You could not make yourself, your minister 
other literary friend a more acceptable present than 
the Swartz Open Book-Rest. It is the neatest, com- 
pactest, most convenient, and serviceable reference 
table ever made. Nothing at all rivals or approaches 
it. It holds (depending ou which of 7 styles) com 3 2 
to 8 large volumes, which it inclines at any d 
angle, adjusts from 2 to nearly 5 feet in hi oy 4 
volves them witha touch. weighs only 30 to Ibs. > 
strong, durable, portable. No literary person can af- 
ford to be without it. Send for price-list and testi- 
monials. ©. Ke. SWARTZ & 

Gettysburg, Pa, 


JAQUES & MARCUS, 


JEWELERS, 


41 Union Square, 
CORNER 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Gems of Ghoics Quality and Rare Varieties, 
Watches from eee 





SURA\RHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


an‘ for diseases arising from an impure aan of the 
blood. An antidote for malaria. 

Prices, 50c. and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 


R.W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprictors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


___* EDUCATION, 


THE HOWARD METRO 


FOR THE VOICE. 
LESSONS SENT BY MAIL. 


The Howard Method, as set forth in written lessons, 
has tts powerful effect. in {mg proving the voice, because 
it gives actual i cone of th the muscular efforts 
of resptration and of t oat. This control is 
a en to an infinitely A Ae, eal than has hereto- 

‘ore been attempted or even deemed possible. Ey 
easy and exactly described steps the pupil is traine 4 
to make movement and efforts of the pharynx, the 
a throat, and even of the vocal chords them 
selves 

He thus learns to exert a physical and exact force 
to break up each fauit of vocal actiqp, instead of 
relying upon thé feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

The voice is generally extended tn compass from 
three to six no‘ea, its power doubled, and its quality 
vastly improved. The wonderful power of these cor 
responding lessons is evinced by four bulletins of 
testimonials and many epecial circulars. 

“The tongue exercise removed one batch of faulis, 
the throat exercises another, and now these later les- 
sons are removing the rest.”—F. Ball, 87 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco, Cal 

“Tran up to bigh C, and when I tried A, B, and © 
each alone, sang the notes with great clearness aud 
power. I could not make even the least sound upon 
them before."’—Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Inc 





“The improvement in my voice is wonderful.” 
Chas. N. Adama, 61 Maple Street, Columbus, O 
“I find these (written) lessops immensely benefl 
cial.’ sin K. Rollah, Nunda, Livingston County, N. Y. 
Add JoHN Howarp, 
15 E. 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Spctons ' * cents in postage scampe for pamphlet on 
“ The V 1 Process.” rete Mow the Throat, the 
Respiratory Organs. ) Also 25 cents A pamphle t on 
Vocal Reform,” “ Vocal Development,” and ‘ 


letin Nos. 1, 2,8,and 4. Letter of Terme and Con! 
tions sent free. 














EECK ELAERS’ 


FINE TOILET SOAPS.) 


The receut discoveries and improvements made by Mr. L. 
E£CKELAERS, of Brussels, have placed bis TOILET SOAPS beyond 
the reach of all cowpetitors. They are especially recommended to 
ladies and mothers of children. E. FOUGERA & CO., %0 North 
William Street, New York, are Sole Agents for the U. 8. 





ural Singing.” Speakers’ and Singers’ ay By aL ‘ 


ITALIZED. 


Composed of the Nerve*Give 
ing Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat 
7erm, 

Physicians have rescribed 
500.000 packages, with the best 
results, in all forms of impaired 
Vitality, Mental Exhaustion, or 

Weakened Digestion. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 


HOSPHITES. 


It is the best preventive of Con- 
sumption and all diseases of Debility. 
It gives rest and sleep to infants, chil- 
dren, and adults, by strengthening the 
brain and nerves with the Food they 
actually requir 

For sale by Dragelsts or mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., * 
664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


BEST TEACHERS, AMERICAN At AND TORE, 


romptly prov 

‘andidates' new Bulletin, with KL ao 

mailed for postage. Goop Teachers wanting places 

should pare application form, mailed for stamp. 
ERM. RHORN, A. M., Se srrotaey, Amer 

ican ‘School Institute, 7 Egst 14th St., N. Y. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 

MY, CHESTER, Pa. Opens September 14th. Civil 
Engineering, Chemistr lassics, and English. De- 
gre es conferred. Col EO. HYATT, President. 














Iren City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. The oldest 
largest, best, most thorough and complete ann al 
Business College in the U. 8. J.C. Smirn, A.M., 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED 


Agents for the COLDEN 


Or, LIGHT on the 
GIicKhAT FUTURE. 

In this life, through the dark valley, and in the life 
eternal, as seen in the best thoughts of leading au- 
thors and scholars, among whom are Bishops Simp 
60n, Foster, Warren, Hurst, and Foss, Joseph Cook, 
Beecher, Talmage, Dr. Currie, br. March, Dr. McCosh, 
br. Crosby, Dr. Cuyler, Geo. D. Prentice, Dean Stan- 
ley, Whittier, Longfellow, and others. The subjecis 
treated are ~ Immortality, Millennium and 
Second Adven the Resurrection, Judgment, the 
Punishment of ‘the Wicked, and the Reward of the 
Righteous. A rich feast awaits the reader of this 
book. It contains the grandest thoughts of the 
world’s greatest authors on subjects of the most pro 
found interest to everyone. Not gloomy, but brilliant. 
There is not a dull = ge in the book, [t is absolutely 
without a rival. Everybody will read it. School 
Teachers, Students, Young Men, and Ladies, acting as 
agents for this book, are making over $100 a month. 
Sells fast, Ove agent sold 71 first 16 days; others 46 in 
8 days, 11 in 1 day, 38in 5 days, 36 in’ days, 28 in 8 
days, 59 in days, “112 in 22 days, 118 in 1 month, 130 
in 1 month, 14 in 2 days,a lady sold @ in 10 hours. 
Secure territory. Also Age nts wanted for the fincst 
Family Bibles ever sold by agents. Send for circulars, 
Als: » Be a 10 cents for cost or +“. and receive the 

rw 8 Magazine ” 6 months f 

P.v ECLER & CoO., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
beeha i or Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTE De 
A RaRE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY BY SELLING 
our New Book, 


NEW YORK BY SUNLIGHT AND GASLIGHT, 


Showlng up the New York of to day, with its palaces 
its crowded thoroughfares, its rushing elevated tre ins, 
its countless sights, ite romance, ite mystery, its dé ark 
crimes and te -rrible tragedies, "its charities, and, in 
fact, every phase of life in the greatcity. Don't waste 
time selling slow books; but send for circulars, giving 
full table of contents, terms to Agents, etc. Pros 
pectus how ready and territory in great demand, 
Address 
DOUGLASS BROS., Publishers, 
rp hilade Iphis 1, Pa. 


HOME TOPICS 


A bovk of Practical 1,40 on House and Home 
Matters. Pre-eminently a useful book. Articles from 
forty well-known American authors, hames given. 
Lilustrations by best designers and engravers. Ina 











word, Home Topics 18 a contribution to advanced Sub 
BE ription Bookmaking from the world-renowned Cen- 
tury Co. (late Scribner & Co.). General and Local Sub 
8c ription J Agents will receive specimen pages, terms, 
and full information by addressing 

BROWN & DERBY, Publishers, 21 ‘park Place, N. Y. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


hn B. Gough 


Thisis by Jo book to make money on ever offered to pou. 
It is the fastest selling book ever publ! thed. For Patbos, Spic 
Humor, and Thrilling Tnterc st {t ia withouta peer. Minist A 
eay “Gol Speed it.’ eryone laugh s and crys over it. 
wens of Thonsands arenow Waiting for it. Itisthe *booming™ 

: tor Agent *45 oth froweas din press. 1000 Agents 


nted, men ath e harve ttime Erciusive 








ta. 
ond wom ». No 


jen ee rrontars to 


AGENTS, DEALERS, 


No Sprin 38, 


POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 


write tonce for Agency and secure Terri- 


tory for Fulton’s Gravity Scales. 
Written indorsements from Pestinastere 
and thousands of others now using them 


Made in four sizes, for Post-o 
room, Household ‘and Store u ex 
tive circular sent ty any address. (Me 
tion this Paper 


R. M. FULTON & C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


Agents wanted for “Our o M PIR = 
=e WESTERN 

Just issu i, by abiest Ge sTap ric rs scaolar.' t 
Maps of every State and Territory TS, every ) 
ros ad and Town beautifully is luscrated. Tells of Tew, 
Farming, Homeste ad, ae road and ther Lands 
rices; Social, Educational and Relixi« fn 





“SLHOISM ON 













onalities + represe? ted; Climate.S, ils, Pr s, 
’ Profes 18 Hl Stattativs: Areas: 
Brita c bia Alasca. Dexerand 

F ” 





S o s. BRADLEY, GARI 
v6 NW. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Ta 


TATA AUR FESTIPAS MOG 


Send 6 cents for cat Hogue ‘ dowspapers 


and M garines at ¢ lub Rate 3s WANTED. 
ei A A. KENYON, P. Me ‘Dwight, Ili. 
LADY AND ‘GENTLEMAN AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Buctasive territory. Write quick. 
A NNIS Roo a 13and 15 Park Row. 











G ENTS w. ANTE ED for the Best aud Fastest 
Selling Pictorial kooks end Bibles. Prices re duces 
33 _per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. . Phila. 





-— aYear: and expenses toagents Outfit free. 
$7 . z RY, Augusta, He. 
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NOTICES. 

6" All commopications for the Eéttorial. Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpal 
should be adressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

{2 Ali commvaications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
eommunications from subsertbers and advertisers 0 
Tus inperenpsrt, Bex 2787. 

§™” Remittances should be made payable to THe 
Inpererpest. 

St” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not nevessarily or publication. but asa 
getaranty of good faith. 

£2 We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
ecripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even tu that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for thetzs return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 


Che Independent. 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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“ ALTHOUGH”—* YET.” 


Tae words are the fragrant thauksgiving 
of « bruised beurt. We take them from the 
exultant prayer of Habakkuk, loudly sung 
under the direction of the chief singer, 
with the accompaniment of many stringed 
** Although tbe fig tree shall 
not blossom,” ‘“‘ yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord.” 

This is our Thanksgiving day, and we 
too will give thanks and sing before Him 
who is our strevgth and makes us to walk 


upon our high places. 


{ostruments. 


We will rejoice in 
the Lord, we will joy in the God of our 
salvation. But we cavnot help looking 
back as we give thanks for the present 
mercies. We must begin our praise with a 
* Yet,” for there is the sad ‘* Although” of 
a nation’s bereavement, which gives the 
tenderness of a wivor key to the nation’s 
praise. Although our prayers were not 
granted, although the chesen head of our 
household sits not down with us to our 
feast, yet God lives, and yet the Govern- 
ment at Washington remains, aud God is 
very good. 

For the two great blessings which come 
to nations and households let us this year 
praise our God. 

For peace, Peace with honor, peace with 
strength, peace with its following pros. 


perity and success. No foe disturbs our 
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quiet; no war do we carry to ravage an 
enemy's shores. Nay, have we not raked 
over the ashes of old feuds, and found there 
is no fire slumbering in the embers? This 
year we have celebrated the centennial an- 
niversary of the last battle in our great war 
of independence, and we have looked to 
see if oneatom of animosity remains toward 
those whom we then fought, and we can 
We have searched for our 
British foes, and can find only our English 
friends. We have saluted them, and they 
have saluted us, with the kiss of peace. 
We have first taken hand to band and heart 
to heart and shed our tears together over 
the grave of our great dead; Prince Albert’s 
widow and Garfield’s widow weeping side by 
side; and then we have again shaken ban:!s 
and bowed each to the other’s flag in mem- 
ory of Yorktown. For peace, for the prom- 
ise of long peace, for old animosities buried 
out of sight after long death, for the 
growth that comes with peace, for the ad- 
vent to our shores of half a million toilers 
from the Old World, who keep their first 
Thanksgiving with us, for assured govern- 
ment, for quiet labor, for recovered pros- 
perity we give hearty thanks. Although 
the nation mourns, yet we praise. 

For food. This is our harvest feast, 
Our toil has been blessed. The mold into 
which we drilled our seed has yielded its 
fifty fold. The work which we have put 
on the avocations which win our bread has 
not deceived us. Our children are olad and 
fed. Our wants of bread and clothing and 
shelter and education are supplied. We 
meet to-day around no stinted feasts. We 
are rich in the supply of God’s gifts. Our 
houses sre warm, our barns are full. He 
opeveth His hand and satisfieth all our 
desires. 


discover none. 


Thus the darkness which overburst the 
midday of our year and forbade that the 
caunon’s roar should celebrate our Inde- 
pendence bas Kfted, and God's sun shives 
bright and golden behiod its western 
clouds. There isin God’s providence for 
us no sad ‘‘ Although” which shall forbid 
the exultant ‘‘ Yet.” We repeat before 
Him whose speech we heard and were 
afraid, whev he came with pestilence and 
burning coals, when our tents were in 
affiiction, and the mountains saw him and 
trembled—we repeat before Him the tri- 
umphant gladness of the olden prophet: 


“ Yet I will rejoice in the Lord ; 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
The Lord God is my strength ; 
He maketh my feet swift as hinds; 
He maketh me to walk upon mine high places.” 





ASSASSINATING ASSASSINS. 


’ Law is the heart of God’s soul. Law is 
God’s habit of action. Law is God’s bid- 
ding to the primeval chaos. Law is the 
infrangible custom of atoms and masses, 
Law is the sovereign right of outspeaking 
conscience. Law is the voice which de- 
clares what is, what must be, what shall be. 
Law is the rule of whatever is in God and 
in Nature. Lawis the fruitful Mother of 
all orderliness and happiness and peace. 

Lawlessness is the heart of the fool. It 
is the shiill chatter that would drown the 
solemn cboir of Nature und the eternal un- 
dertone on which its harmonious chorus 
rests, the ceaseless swell of the Trisagion 
which ever beats sweet and low and loud 
and solemn from the seraph-circled throne 
of God. 
against All-Might, of Wickedness against 
Thrice-Holiness, of folly against Infinite 
Wisdom. Lawlessness is manlessness and 
godlessness. 

Citizens of America, a lawless man is 
held at Washington in the grasp of Law. 
Shall Law hold him, or shall lawlessness 
seize him? Three times bas another assas- 
sin’s hand tried to suatch this assassin from 
Law. Injustice aspires to overtake Justice, 
Wedo not ask American citizens to look 
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It is the rebellion of weakness 





with anything less than detestation and ab- 
horrence on the selfish, braggart, coward- 
ly wretch who killed our President: but 
wedo beg them not to allow their hearts 
to endure the thought that he shall die as 
his victim died, another victim of red mur- 
der. We detest Guiteau, but we must not 
let ourselves be even a little glad that law- 
less men shoot at him. Three times already 
has law been disgraced by the attempt. Let 
him be guarded with the sacreduess with 
which we guarded too late our President. 
Let those that attack him be punished with 
the same certainty and severity that we 
are reserving for him. Let us have even 
justice for murderers and the murderers of 
murderers; and equal protection, till law 
pronounces its doom, for magistrates and 
their assassins. The world bas been told that 
this is a land of lawlessness apd violence, 
where citizens pull the trigger on the least 
provocation and where the mob displaces 
the judge and sheriff. That report must 
not be justified to the world. The shame 
of the murder of Guiteau would be greater 
than the shame of the murder of Garfield. 
That could not be prevented. This can. 
Let him have law and plenty of it; but not 
a smell of powder nor a thread of hemp 
from unauthorized hands. Very solemn is 
the sight of fifty million men holding safe 
for retribution the murderer of their chief 
magistrate, patiently waiting with assured 
faitn for a just verdict and a just sentence. 
Very mean and dastardly would be the 


- sight of a wild and reckless self-constituted 


avenger rushing in to forestall the certain 

and just decision of Law, to whom all things 

in Heaven and earth do homage. 
VOM 


EX-SECRETARY WINDOM’S PLAN. 


EX-SECRgTARY WINDOM, when he as- 
sumed the management of the Treasury 
Department, was by no means a believer 
in what is termed Civil Service reform. 
He thought that the system generally 
practiced in making appointments and 
removals was, in the main, well enough 
as it was, without any radical change of 
method. He had not been Secretary 
many weeks before he began to discover 
his mistake. The great crowd of place- 
hunters that rushed to Washington after 
the 4th of last March, clamoring for office 
and consuming nearly all the time of the 
President and of the heads of depart- 
ments, opened his eyesto evils which he 
had not before felt or adequately seen. 
This led him to inquire, as it did Presi- 
dent Garfield, what could be done in the 
way ofa remedy, and the result is that in 
principle he became a Civil Service re- 
former. He now informs the public that 
he had actually drawn the outlines of a 
system, which President Garfield looked 
upon with favor, and which but for the 
death of the President, would have been 
put into practice. We give, as follows, 
his statement on this point : 

“It was proposed to allot to the States 
respectively, as the law requires, the num- 
ber of appointments to which they would 
be severally entitled in the Treasury De- 
partment; then to appoint a carefully 
selected committee of in each State, 
whose duty it should be to meet once a 
— at some convenient place in the 

State, and before whom any one desirin 
to enter the Government service sh 
present himself or herself for examiina- 
tion, such examination to be practical 
and relate to the character, experience 
and capacity of the applicant and to the 
duties of the position to which appoint- 
ment is desired, said committee to pre- 
pare a list graduated according to merit 
of those who pass the examination, and 
forward the rs to the head of the De- 
partment at Washington. From this ex- 
amination persons should be selected 
from those hi on the list, and 
only to be sent for when the State of 
which they are residents should be 
entitled to i It was 
further 
selections from 


should have the preference. It was be- 
lieved that this system would give satis- 
faction, because it would afford a fair 
distribution to all the States, would secure 
the best available service and would re- 


— the Sete at W from 
the annoyance pressure w: now 
consume so large a part of the time of the 
President and his Cabinet. Under this 


system ns desi office would have 
no inducement to visit W. be- 
cause the only open door for ion 
to the departments would be in their own 
States. A better class of service would 
be secured, because it would not be left 
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mainly to those who come to the city for 
the sake of securing appointments, but 
would be open-toe all in the respective 


Cus. The system also 

es for promotions department 
upon examination, to be decided by the 
merit of the applicant.” 


Whether the plan thus outlined would 
be best adapted tothe end or not, it is en- 
tirely clear that the Secretary had grasped 
the fundamental principles of civil ser- 
vice reform, and that he proposed to ap- 
ply them in the management of his de- 
partment. These principles are the fol- 
lowing: 1. That appointments to the sub- 
ordinate offices of the government should 
be entirely divorced from the party poli- 
tics or party services of the applicants. 
2, That these applicants should bo sub- 
jected te an open competitive examina- 
tion, as the best available means of ascer- 
taining their qualifications and fitness for 
the offices they seek. 3. That the selec- 
tion of persons for appointment should 
be madeamong those whose qualifications 
are thus ascertained and proved, and who 
stand highest on the list in the way of 
merit, 4. That promotion from lower to 
higher grades in the service should be 
made on the same principles. 

These are the cardinal ideas of civil ser- 
vice reform, and any plan that puts them 
into practice and secures the intended re- 
sult is vastly better than the “ spoils’ 
system” which has so long been the rul- 
ing theory of political parties when in 
power. Ex-Secretary Windorn thinks 
committees appointed in the several 
States to conduct the examinations and 
certify the results tothe authorities at 
Washington would be sufficient to gain 
the end. It strikes us that a better plan 
is to have the whole subject regulated by 
law, as proposed in the bill of Senator 
Pendleton, so far as this can be done 
without invading the constitutional 
prerogatives of the President. This law 
should provide for a general Civil Service 
Commission, to be appointed by the 
President, and to take charge of the de- 
tails for carrying the system of competi- 
tive examinations into effect in the dif- 
ferent states. Some system of organized 
agency, having its center in such a com- 
mission, would be necessary to make the 
regulations of law effective on the sub- 
ject. The work to be done is a great one, 
as the evil to be suppressed isa great oné; 
and now that the attention of the country 
isearnestly turned to the necessity of the 
reform, let us have the best plan to get 
rid of the patronage system as the right 
arm of the political ‘‘ bosses,” whether in 
Congress or out of it. As long as we have 
this system we shall have the “bosses.” 
In is the great source of their power, since 
it gives them the means of rewarding 
their friends and politically punishing 
their enemies. 

We take the liberty of calling the at- 
tention of Secretary Folger to this 1m- 
portant subject, expressing the hope that 
he will not fall behind the mark proposed 
by his predecessors, and that, giving 
thereto his best thoughts, he will have 
something to say to Congress in the way 
of recommendation. The country will be 
glad to find him on the right side of a 
question which is.sure to be a great polit- 
ical issue among the people until the 
right side is thoroughly established in the 
practice of the Government. 





A FAIR VIEW OF THE BIBLE SO- 
cIETY. 





WE said last week that the particular 
criticisms made by the Connecticut genile- 
men on the Bible Society did not com- 
mend themselves to our sense of justice. 
We cannot sce that there is any suppression 
of assetseven plausibly proved, while the 
chief item in the charge of duplicating be- 
nevolent expenditures quite fails. 

Nevertheless, the Bible Society, in its 
home work, does not commend itself par- 
ticularly to us. Its work is a good one; 
but local organizations can well enough do 
it nearly all without any dependence on 
any Bible Society. The Bible must be 
accessible; but distributing it is not direct 
evangelical work, end the Bible set ona 
table in a house, without the spoken word, 
is likely to be, at best, only an idol. 

The merit of the Bible Society lies in its 





foreiguwork. That work is very import- 
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gence and economy. It consists partly in 
the distribution of bibles by agents, but 
chiefly in the translation and preparation 
of versions in foreign tongues. Here its 
service has been invaluable. To translate 
the Bible into Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
‘Tutkish, Armenian, and Tamil is a task 
that must employ many men many years- 
The preparation of these versions must 
withdraw the most competent missionaries 
from their preaching work to their studies. 
If our missionary societies had to pay the 
expense of their support and of the publi- 
cation of their versions, it would be a very 
severe draft upon their always scanty treas- 
urles. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
that here a Bible Society steps in and as- 
aumes the support of the missionary trans- 
lators and the printing of their work. The 
missionary societies cau now save their funds 
to engage other helpers to take the place of 
those who are withdrawn to this task. Crit- 
icism here we have pone to offer, although 
it is not pleasant to watch the jealous 
haste with which the two Wealthy riva) 
Bible societies, the American and the 
British, attempt to seize and occupy the 
same field. Here the British society seems 
tous Americans chiefly to blame, and by 
compromise it has been allowed half the 
work and half the glory in fields where 


there is not a British missionary. Still, in 
such rivalries, unfortunate as they always 
are, St. Paul found occasion emphatically 


to rejoice. 

The chief complaint we have to make 
against the management of the Bible So. 
ciety is of a certain time-serving, which 
sometimes takes the form of cowardice and 
fear to offend and sometimes of greed. For 
the latter quality, as coucerns its avarice for 
legacies, it enjoys a bad distinction among 
other benevolent societies. There are fre- 
quent cases occurring where a manifest in- 
justice is done to the family of the de- 
ceased in the bequest of his property. He 
may have had a feud with his wife and 
children; he may have been bitter and un- 
reasonable and made .his will the whip to 
lash them; or he may have given reason- 
able bequests from a large estate to benevo- 
lent societies, and left bis family as resi~ 
duary legatees; but, through a subsequent 
shrinkage of property, there may be nothing 
left tu bis widow or children if the payments 
shall be made to the charities as directed. 
In these cases it is the general custom of 
benevolent societies to consider the equity, 
and not the law of the case, and make a 
proper compromise with the natural heirs. 
But to this custom the American Bible 
Society is adishonorable exception. It has 
the reputation of yielding nothing and of 
demanding the blood with its pound of 
flesh. We suppose the chief fault. must 
rest with its counsel and its Committee on- 
Legacies, but the who’e Board of Managers 
must bear the responsibility of what they 
do not prevent. Last year $199,773 was 
received from legacies, and but $64,868 
($9,878 only from church collections) from 
al] other contributions for benevolent work. 
The Society depends chiefly on its legacies, 
and it makes the most of them. What it 
needs to do is to infuse into its manage- 
ment of this part of its trust a little more 
downright justice. It will not do to de- 
vour widows’ houses and for a pretense to 
give away Bibles. 

a 


THE TRIAL OF GUITEAU. 


—_———_ 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY CORKHILL, in stat- 
tg to the jury the case against Guiteau, 
as the prosecution expects to prove it, 
simply told, in a solemn and impressive 
manner, the story of the murder of our 
late President. The substance of this 
story, for the purposes of law, consists in 
the three following propositions: 1. That 
Guiteau shot President Garfield at the 
time, in the place and under the circum- 
stances set forth in the indictment and 
well known to the public. 2. That 
the President died as the conse- 
quence of the wound thus inflicted. 
8. That the actions of the assassin prior 
to the shooting, and the various circum- 
stances connected with these actions, 
making up in the aggregate his history 
for several weeks before the assassination, 
aswell asthe instrument used by him, 
conclusively show that the shooting w 
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ant and is carried on with general intelli | with “malice aforethought,” or a dis- | Garfield is dead as the consequence of the | humbagged quite long enough with platform 


tinct and positive intention to take the 
life of the President. 

These propositions being established by 
the prosecution, then the case, unless the 
defense can most materially change its 
features, will be as clear a case of murder 
as was ever presented to a jury. The 
only plea, assuming the jurisdiction of 
the court to try the assagsin, that offers 
the faintest hope of escape is that of 
insanity at the time of the shooting. Mr. 
Scoville, the brother-in-law and counsel 
of Guiteau, has informed the court and 
declared to the public that this it to be 
the defense. 

The first thing to besaid in regard to 
this plea is that the law assumes every 
man to be sufficiently sane to be held per- 
sonally responsible for his actions in crim- 
inal cases, until the contrary is proved; 
and that, when insanity is set up asa 
ground of release from punishment, it 
imposes upon the party accused the bur- 
den of proving the fact of insanity. It 
is not necessary affirmatively to prove 
sanity in any case. The law presumes 
this in every case. Hence, if Guiteau 
through his counsel pleads insanity as 
his defense, then he must prove the truth 
of his plea, by at least a preponderance 
of evidence, if not beyond reasonable 
doubt. Failing to do this, then he is re- 
sponsible and punishable as a murderer. 

The question as to what insanity con- 
stitutes an adequate defense in a criminal 
case, is purely a question of law. It is 
the province of the court to answer this 
question, and it is the duty of the jury to 
to adopt the answer in finding their 
verdict. Judge Cox will no doubt care- 
fully instruct the jury upon this point, 
not inventing a definiti.n of insanity de 
novo, but stating what he regards as the 
law on this subject. 

The rule as tothe plea of insanity laid 
down in 1848 by the fifteen English judges 
in their answer to questions proposed by 
the House of Lords, which subsequently 
became the law of England, and has been 
generally adopted by the courts of this 
country, was stated in ‘the following 
terms : 

“That to establish a defense on the 
ground of insanity, it must be clearly 
proved that, at the time of committing 
the act, the party was laboring under such 
a defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as not to know the nature and 
ype of the act he was doing, or, if he 

id know it, that he did not know he was 
doing what was wrong.” 

This, say the English judges, ‘‘ must 
be clearly proved ;” that is to say, so 
proved that the jury as reasonable beings 
are satisfied that such was the fact in re- 
spect to the accused “‘ at the time of com- 
mitting the act.” If the party, at the 
time, did not know the,nature and qual- 
ity of the act he was then doing, consid- 
ered with reference to its consequences, or, 
if knowing this, he did not know that the 
act was wrong, then, but not otherwise, he 
was legally insane, and hence is to be re- 
garded as not being criminally responsi- 
ble. Mr. Wharton, the distinguished 
American writer on criminal law, states 
the matter as follows: ‘‘ Did the defend- 
ant know enough to distinguish right 
from wrong as to the particular case? If 
so, the defense of insanity is not made 
out. If not, he is to be acquitted.” 
(Wharton’s Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i., 
sec. 119). The common way of expres- 
sing the idea is this: Did the accused 
party know what he was doing? Did he 
know it to be criminal and wrong? I 
he did, then he was sane enough to be 
held responsible for his action. Eccen- 
tricities and violent passions work no ex- 
emption from punishment, if the crime 
was committed with this amount of 
knowledge ; and such knowledge the law 
always presumes until the contrary is 
shown. 

We, of course, do not know what dis- 
closures the defense will make, or attempt 
to make, as to Guiteau’s mental con- 
dition when he shot President Garfield ; 
but, taking the man as he has disclosed 
himself and as admitted facts disclose 
him, we do not see how there can be any 
doubts under the rule of law as to that 
insanity whieh releases from punishment, 





that he is a murderer, and that he ought 
to be hung for his crime, President 








injury which he inflicted. There is no 
doubt that he intended the death. The 
weapon he used shows this, and he admits 
the fact himself. He planned and pre- 
pared for it. He had the intention for 
several weeks. He knew the act to be a 
crime according to the law of the land, 
and had laid his plan to escape from im- 
mediate violence at the hands of the 
people. His pretense of a divine com- 
mission to kill President Garfield is a 
mere subterfuge. His own actions show 
it to be as hypocritical as it is infamous. 
If he really believed it, it is not at all 
likely that he would have sought to effect 
his own escape, or have been the coward 
that he has proved himself to be. We say 
emphatically that, unless the defense 
shall by credible evidence show Guiteau 
to be an entirely different man from what 
the facts now show him to be, there is no 
room for doubting that, in the language 
of Dr. Hamilton of this city, ‘‘ he ought 
to be hanged as a matter of justice and 
of policy.” The public safety sternly de- 
mands that such men as Guiteau, when 
committing crimes, should be treated as 
responsible for their actions, and punished 
therefor. 





bd '. 
Cilitorial Hotes. 

WE trust our readers will be pleased with 
the bountiful supply of interesting reading 
matter that we spread before them this week 
in this our Thanksgiving issue. In poetry R. H. 
Stoddard, Joaquin Miller, ‘‘ H. H.,”’ and George 
Cooper are represented, and the beautiful 
Thanksgiving stories by Edward Everett Hale 
and Harriet Prescott Spofford wil) certainly 
be found entertaining. Dr. Hepworth con- 
tributes some thoughts suggested by Thanke- 
giving, and among the other writers are Bishop 
Coxe, Mary Clemmer, Dr, Cuyler, Rev. John 
Faville, and Dr. J. Vaughan Lewis, who follow 
in articles as interesting as they are instructive. 
The extraordinary rush of advertisements 
compels us to enlarge the present issue from 
thirty-two to forty pages, ds-we are deter- 
mined that the amount of reading-matter shall 
not be cut down. But we know our readers 
will not complain if the advertising columns 
are unusually crowded during December, when 
they recollect that Tus INDEPENDENT always 
gives nearly double the amount of reading- 
matter furnished by any other religious paper. 
The present issue is larger than any number 
ever published except our thirtieth anniver- 
sary number, printed in 1878. 





A CORRESPONDENT who is fearful leat Tax 
INDEPENDENT, in ibs zeal to promote civil eerv- 
ice reform and break down the system of ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ politics, may forget its relations to the 
Republican party, and possibly make a slump 
at last into the ravuks of Democracy, need have 
no trouble on this question. The truth isthat 
Tue INDEPENDENT, aside from the principles 
adopted and practiced by the Republican party, 
has no relations to that party to forget. ‘The 
party was anti-slavery before the war and loyal 
during the war, and for these reasons Tue In- 
DEPENDENT supported it. Since the war it has 
stood as bulwark for the defense of equal 
political and civil rights and for the preserva- 
tion of the public faith against all schemes of 
repudiation; and these are just the principles 
which THz INDEPENDENT advocates and means 
to sustain, no matter by what party avowed. 
In a word, THE INDEPENDENT believes in the 
general principles of the Republican party 
and does not believe in those of Democracy, 
and on this ground supports the one and op- 
poses the other. The time has fully come when 
the Republican party should, without any 
hesitation, disguise, or ambiguity, espouse the 
cause of civilservice reform and dispense with 
the trading politicians and ‘‘ bosses’”’ who make 
aliving out of politics and would be glad to use 
Government patronage as the means of their 
power. Itis tbe purpose of Tgs INDEPENDENT, 
on the one hand, to do what it can to promote 
this reform ; and, on the other, to break down 
this evil system, which for long years has been 
and is to-day the greatest curse of our Ameri~ 
can politics. The Republican party must em- 
bark {n this work, or lose ite prestige and in 
the end lose its power. The patromage and 
the “machine” system caunot maintain it* 
ascendency. We look to this party fora bold 
aud decided step in the advance on this sub- 
ject, and mean to do what we can to awaken a 
strong and earnest feeling in the bosom of its 
voting constituency. The people have been 
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resolutions, that meant nothing. Let us now 
have action; and, if those in power will not 
give us the proper remedy, then let us put 
them out of power and fill their places by 
those who will doit, 


THE indications are increasing that the rule 
of the “ Solid South” in the Southern States 
is drawing to its close. The triumph of the 
atiti-Bourbons at the last election in Virginia 
furnishes an example that will be imitated in 
other states, and at the same time an encour- 
agement to follow the example. The iron- 
handed and proseriptive rule of the regular, 
Democracy at the South has produced a strong 
reaction in a portion of the party itself. In- 
dependent Democrats have come to the sur- 
face. In Virginia they have, by the aid of Re- 
publicans, carried the state. In Alabama they 
have elected congressmen. In Arkansas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi they have 
made a noticeable fight against Bourbon rule. 
The tendency, increasing with time, will 
be toward a union of these Independ- 
ent Democrats and Southern Republic- 
ans, and when this shall] occur, as it has oc- 
curred in Virginia, then the “Solid South” 
will be broken up and several of the Southera 
States will at once cease to train under the 
regular or Bourbon Democracy. The sooner 
the “Solid South’ in its present form is dis 
banded and ceases to exist the better for the 
South itself and the better for the whole 
country. The Rgpublican Party at the South, 
having lost the control of every Southern 
state, should welcome the services of In- 
dependent Democrats and co-operate with 
them in bringing about this rerult. This is 
now practically the most hopeful way of 
breaking down the proscriprion of the Bour- 
bon Democrats and securing the enjoyment 
of political and civil rights, without regard to 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


It seems probable that a discussion of the 
Mormon question will arise in the House of 
Representatives very soon after it assembles. 
Mr. Cannon, the Mormon claimant, had a 
large majority of the votes cast for delegate 
in Congress, and also holds the certificate of 
the secretary of state of Utah. On the other 
hand, Mr. Campbell, who had only a minority 
of the votes, holds Governor Murray’s -certifi- 
cate declaring bim to have been elected. The 
secretary of state bad no right to issue any 
certificate, since the law expressly provides 
that it shall be issued by the governor of the 
Territory, and that be shall state therein who 
received the greatest number of votes. The 
Supreme Court of the Territory has decided 
that Mr. Cannon is not a citizen of the United 
States, and this, unless the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall reverse the decision, makes 
his election a nullity and at once disposes of 
all his claims to the office, while it does not 
necessarily give the office to Mr. Campbell- 
The discussion of this subject in the House of 
Representatives is likely to open the whole 
question of Mormon polygamy. We hope that 
such will be the fact, and that this will be the 
beginning of a movement that will not end 
until Congress has put in the statute-book of 
the nation a system of laws that will suppress 
this vile and infamous practice. The legisla- 
tion needful for the purpose must be of the 
sharpest and most radical kind, The crime is 
too deeply rooted to yleld to avy tampering 
system. 





Proresson Masson has been looking up 
old records, to see what books Thomas Car- 
lyle took out of the public library his first 
terms in the Edinburgh University. In 1809 
he paid his guinea entitling him to use the 
library. In December and January he took 
out the following books, in the following 
order: ‘‘ Robertson’s History of Scotland”; 
**Cook’s Voyages’’; “Byron’s Narrative ’’— 
that ie to say, ‘‘The Hon. John Byron’s Nar- 
rative of the Great Distresses Suffered by Him- 
self and his Companions on the Coast of Pata. 
gonia, 1740—46’; the first volume of Gibbon ; 
two volumes of Shakespeare; a volume of 
“The Arabian Nights”; Congreve’s works; 
anotber volume of ‘The Arabian Nights”; 
two volumes of “Hume’s England”; * Gil 
Blas’’; a third volume of Shakespeare; and a 
volume of the “Spectator.” This is a suf - 
ficiently remarkable series of volumes for a 
boy of fourteen, in his firet session at college, 
to have had out from the college library. At 
the end of that first session he returned home. 
where be remained till the next Winter. Be. 
tween December Ist, 1810, and March 9th, 1811, 
he took out the following books for diversion, 
none of them bearing on his studics, unless 
Reid and Locke may be coanected with logic : 
** Voyages and Travels,” the fifteenth volume 
of some cojlection. under that name; a volume 
of Fielding’s works; a volume of Smollett ; 
Reid’s “ Inquiry fato the Human Mind”; a 
book ealled ‘‘ Scotland Described”; two mort 
volumes of Fielding’s works; Locke’s Essay, 
in folio; snotber volume of Fielding; a vol- 
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lation of the Abbé Barthélemy’s “ Travels of 
Anacharsis the Younger in Greece during the 
Middle of the Fourth Cevtury before the 
Christian Era"’; and a volume of some trans, 
lation of “Don Quixote.” His choice of 
books, it will be seen, was very independent. 


Tue report of the gentlemen sent by Gov- 
ernor Long to Richmond to examine if it were 
true that the Ninth Massachusetts Regiment 
had acted disgracefully on its trip to York 
town proves that the charges were in great 
part true. The Governor has referred their 
report to the colonel, requiring him to make 
investigation, that the guilty persons may be 
expelled. It is certain that, while this regi- 
ment proved Itself admirably drilled in tactics, 
it was sadly deticient in good manners or 
even decency of conduct. The insults which 
its members put on inhabitants of Richmond 
were outrageous. We do not like to repeat 
(but we capnot help it) that the members of 
this Ninth Regiment are of foreign birth. 
They ore Irish naturalized citizens. They are 
not all to blame, of course; but a large num- 
ber of them are fit representatives of the class 
which disgrace their vative land at home, 
While we express our shame that good old 
Ma-sachusetts should be dishonored in the 
South by any of her sons, it is some relief to 
know that these men are not her native-born 
sons ayd do not fully represent her law-abid- 
ing spirit. What the sequel should be Gov- 
ernor Long ought to know. He said, we be 
Heve, that he would disbdnd the regiment if 
the charges were proved. It would seem that 
he ought to, if the regiment cannot be purged. 
We trust that no one will imagine that it isa 
prejudice ageinst the nativity or the religion 
of the men of this regiment which dictates 
ti csc sentiments. 

We ought to have published ina previous 
iss'e the following card received from the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed to suggest 
chanyes in the direction of the American 
Home Missionary Society : 

‘In explanation of a note in the report of 
the ‘Committee of Fifteen’ on the affairs of 
the American Home Missionary Society, to 
the effect that the Committee has ‘ under con- 
sideration another basis of representation,’ 
this statement seems proper to be made. The 
‘other basis’ only respects the question of 
the proper allotment and distribution of the 
additional nomivations to membership in the 
board of directors after the nomination of one 
each by each siate convention, association, or 
conference has been made. It ts a simple 
matter of the best apportionment of these 
nominations within the limits of ‘one bun- 
dred’ by the use of multiples of churches or 
of churchmembers. The question in no way 
affects the proposition—which was one prom- 
inent object the Committee were seeking to 
bring about—that the churches should have a 
voice in the administration of the affairs of 
the Society. Such voice they do not pow 
have any more than in the administration of 
the New York Central Railway. That each 
state conference, association, or convention 
should have such voice (as representatives of 
the churches which give the money to the Soci- 
ety) is a proposit in which the Committee 
are upanimous. 

“ Wituiam E. Gou.p, Chairman, 


Joun L. WiTHROW 
; : , it. Members of 
Gro. Leon WALKER, ti mittee.” 


Jas. Gipson JOHNSON, 

Is there not something to be said as to the 
treatment of Mr. Simpson, the Presbyterian 
minister of this city who has just publicly 
given up infant baptism? If he bas voluntari- 
ly resigned from the Presbyterian ministry, we 
suppose nobody has a right to complain that 
his resignation is accepted, but ought he there- 
by to be considered as demitting his clerical 
office? We speak under correction, but we 
are informed that the 13th inst. was com- 
munion Sunday in the church to which he has 
been ministering, and that his people wanted 
him to administer the ceremony ; but members 
of the presbytery objected most violently, and 
another man was sent. It is said that he was 
not allowed to take any part whatever in the 
administration. Is not that rather close com- 
munionism to exclude a man from the head of 
the table for not believing in infant baptism ? 


SecreTaRY KIRKWOOD, an abstract of whose 
seport to Congress has been published in ad- 
vance, says in regard to the Indian problem : 
** All who have studied the question unite in 
holding that the end to be attained is the civ- 
ization of the Indians and their final absorp- 
tion into the mass of our citizens, clothed 
with all the righ's and instructed in and per 
forming all the duties of citizenship.’’ There 
are difficulties in the attainment of this end; 
yet the Secretary thinks that, by a wise and 
bumave policy, they may al! be, at last, sur- 
mounted and Indian citizenship on equal 
terms with that ef white people may become 
an established fact. He expresses a stroug 
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confidence in the cfileacy to this ond of In- 
@ian schools and ures Congress to make a 
liberal appropriation for heir enlargement 
and support. He recommends a redaction in 
the area of the reservations and proposes that 
Indian titles to Jands should be in severalty. 
The whole drift and tone of the report on this 
subject are in the right direction. What is 
needed is a policy penetrated in every part of 
{t with the distinct recognition that the In- 
dian, even {n his most savage condition, is, 
nevertheless, a haman being, and not a wild 
beast. That which is adapted to cultivate, 
improve, develop, and civilize avy human be- 
ing is just as well adapted to the Indian. 
Give him the influences and circumstances of 
civilized life, and he will bea civilized being. 
Deprive him of them, and, like any other 
human being under the same deprivation, he 
will be a savage. 


Jupex Cox, before entering upon the work 
of empaneling a jury in the Guiteau case, 
made some exceedingly sensible remarks with 
reference to the qualifications of persons to 
serve as jurors in such acase. He told those 
who had been summoned as jurors that an 
impression or opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused, gathered from the re- 
ports in the newspapers and founded upon the 
truth of these reports, unless so fixed aud 
positive as to be inconsistent with impartial- 
ity of mind In listening to evidence and judg- 
ing in the light thereof, would not disqualify 
them to act in this capacity. He charged 
them upon their consciences to answer fairly 
and truthfully any questions put to them re- 
lating to their impartiallity, according to 
the explanation which he had given 
to them. The idea, too often coun- 
tenancved by courts, that a juror must 
be absolutely witbout any impressions, one 
way or the other, in order to be fit for the 
service is really nothing but judicial stupid- 
ity. [tis calculated, when put into practice, 
to fill the jury-box with illiterate and unin- 
formed persons, who in respect to the duties 
to be performed by them are little better than 
idiots and simpletons. Had this idea been 
adopted in Guiteau’s case, 't would have been 
necessary to summon a jury from an insane 
asylum. There is not a man in all the land fit 
to be a juror who has not heard of the case 
and formed some opinion in regard to it. 
This, however, should not be a disqualifica- 
tion, provided the person summoned as a 
juror declares under oath that be can and will 
judge of the case solely as presented to him 
by the evidence. A previous opinion, founded 
on newspaper reports, is not an incapacity to 
render such a judgment. 

Tue laws of Massachusetts provide that any 
“eitizen’’ of that state, having attained the 
age of twenty-one years and being of good 
moral character, shall, upou compliance with 
the conditions specified, be admitted to prac- 
tice law as an attorney in any of the courts of 
the state. The Supreme Court of the state, in 
the case of Miss Robinson, who is a graduate 
of the University Law School of the state, and, 
being a citizen woman, lacks the qualification 
of being a man, has decided that she does not 
for this reason come within the provision of 
the law, and that she cannot, therefore, be 
admitted to the court as an attorney and coun- 
selor atlaw. Her single and only defect con- 
sists in her sex, and this is fatal. Ifshe were 
a man, she would be all right ; but, being a wo- 
man, sbe is all wrong, so far as the legal pro- 
fession in Massachusetts is concerned. She 
must quit the state or give up the idea of being 
alawyer. The term “citizen,” as used in the 
statute, the court construes to mean a male 
citizen, and we by no means affirm that such 
was not the idea of the legislature when pass- 
ing the law. Be this as fl may, we suggest 
that the legislature eppend to thé term “‘citi- 
zen” the words ‘“‘without distinction of sex,’’ 
and then the legal profession, upon compli. 
ance with the proper requisites, will be equally 
open to both sexes. Congress, by an express 
enactment, bas obliterated the distinction of 
sex in respect to admission to practice law if 
the Supreme Court of the United States. We 
see no good reason why the distinction should 
exist anywhere. It is proscriptive and illib- 
eral, 


.«+e-None of our madeie could have been 
more surprised than we that, in a note last 
week on the findivg of the mummy of Kameses 
Il, we spoke of him as having ordered the 
** first born” (/) of the Hebrews to be slain, in- 
stead of the male children. Well, a theolog- 
ical professor, not a thousand miles from New 
York, two Sundays ago preached a sermon ip 
which he declared that the representation of 
hope by an anchor was first, introduced by 
Spenser, who was followed by other poets, and 
that it is by no means the best emblem that 
could be selected. That was in cold blood, all 
written and read from the pulpit, quite 
forgetful of Paul’s ‘‘ which hepe we have as 
an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast.” 


a ...The Richmond Religtous Herald was 
offended, a few weeks ago, when we called its 
attention to some of the blunders it makes 
weekly in its “Tidings from Afar.” What 
shall we say to such a statement as is made in 
the last five words? 

“The members of the richly-endowed Church 

of Scotland Ne ba last year, to 
missions only $83,31 tate churehes are 
nevér benevolent.”’ 
Is the Church of England a state church? 
Two of its societies collect annually upward 
of $1,700,000 for foreign missions. ‘ State 
churches are never benevolent’? Indeed! 

-«eeThe law of Virginia requires thé state 
canvassers of the votes cast at a state election 
to meet in Richmond on the fourth Monday In 
November after the election. There does not 
this year happen to be any such Monday. The 
last Monday in the month after the election is 
the third Monday. The 28th of November is 
the fourth Monday in the month, but in this 
month it happens to be the third Monday after 
the election. The canvassers will undoubted- 
ly meet on this day, and there can be no rea- 
sonable question as to the legality of their 
canvass made on that day. 


.---Last Sunday Dr. R. 8. Storrs repeated 
himeelf in the pulpit, preaching the same ser- 
mon with which he introduced his ministry’ 
to the Church of the Pilgrims, thirty-five years 
ago, from the words: ‘“* Moreover it is requiréd 
in stewards that a man be found faitbiul.” 
What the people of his church think of his 
faithfulness to his stewardship may be gath- 
ered from the fact that they presented him 
last Saturday night with a testimonial of thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars. It is a worthy trib- 
ute to one worthy of it. 


..The fury empaneled to pass upon the 
guilt or innocence of Guiteau is spoken of as 
a body of intelligent and thinking men, al! of 
them being Christians by profession and not 
one of them being an officeholder or office- 
seeker. It is said to be one of the best juries 
ever empaneled in Washington. Weare glad 
of it. The country looks to this jury to find a 
verdict according to the truth as shown by the 
evidence. 

.-The American Bible Society has issued 
an address to the public, signed by its presi- 
dent, Dr. 8. Wells Williams, and the eight 
chairmen of ite committees, denying witb 
sbarpuess the justice of the complaints made 
by the Connecticut Society. So far as we can 
see, their reply is sensible, except that there 
seems to be a little suggestion about it of a 
cat playing with a mouse. 


...-To the remark of Secretary Hunt that 
“the navy is inseparable from the mercantile 
maring” the Fost of this cityreplies: ‘‘ In our 
own case this is unfortunately too true. They 
are inseparable ; our navy and our commercial 
marine have disappeared together.”” The sim- 
ple truth is that we have neither on a scale at 
all commensurate with the greatness of the 
nation. 


...Mr. J. Howard Welles, the man who 
tried to blackmail Mr. Gould and was so 
adroitly caught, pretends to have a blackmail 
ing crack in his brain, which renders him in- 
sane on ‘‘points’’ in the stock market. His 
mania is blackmailing mania. The best cure 
that we can think of for such*a mania is to 
punish him according to law. 

...Mr. Atkinson, in bis address at the 
Atlanta Exhibition, urged the Southern people 
to turn their attention to manufactures, 
especially of their great staple, cotton, as of 
prime importance, to give variety to their in 
dustry and develop in the best form all their 
resources. The South cannot do better than 
to follow this advice. 


.. The Greenbackers in this state cast at the 
jast election about twenty-five thousand votes, 
which is larger than the vote of last year and 
about one-third ef the Greenback vote polled 
in 1878. For what the party continues tp ex- 
ist it is difficult to say, unless it be to show the 
persistency with which some men can adbere 
to a silly delusion. 

«++eIt was reported.to Dr. Bacon that the 
miuisters of New Haven had at a private meet- 
ing expressed themselves almost unanimously 
as opposed to the Revised Version. ‘ Then it 
is all the worse for them’? was his sensible re_ 
ply. 

....Ex-Senator Conkling has opened a law 
office in this city. He is not likely to want 
clients, and his clients are not likely to want 
an able advocacy. This is probably the best 
disposition he can make of- the rest of his life. 

..-The average yearly incgme of the public 
school teachers in Maryland is said to be two 
hundred dollars. Maryland, at this rate of 
compensation, capnot, of course, command 
public school teachers of a very high order. 

..Mr. Wolfe, the bolter against the Came- 
ron “ machine” in Pennsylvania, polled nearly 
fifty thousand votesin that state. This num- 

ber, surely, is large enough to give Pennsylva- 





nia Republicans fair warning. 
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-.--Another disgraceful, shameful act was 
the lynching of a prisoner by a Wisconsin 
mob. He was a confessed murderer, in the 
grip of the law, and there was no excuse for 
thia violence. 


---»-Mr. Henry Gannett, the geographer of 
the Tenth Census, estimates the total area of 
the United States to be 3,025,600 square miles, 
of which the land surface amounts to 2,970,000 
square miles. 


.- There would seem to be no end to Prince 
Bismarck’s power, if not his popularity. The 
Reichstag, elected against him, is reported as 
having organized in his favor. 


.-..Nine pbysicans and four clergymen in 
the next legislature of Massachusetts make a 
pretty fair sprinkling of both professions in 
the legislature. 
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BrGrinnine January ist, 1882, we propose 
to transact business with our subscribers 
on a cash basis; 7. ¢., we shall require cash 
in advance for all subscriptions, and shall 
stop sending the paper when the paid time 
expires. We believe that this plan will com- 
mend itself to all of our subscribers and 
we ask their hearty co-operation. Remit- 
tances for renewals should be made at least 
two weeks, if possible, before the subscrip 
tion expires, which time is always indicated 
on the yellow address-label, on the first 
page of the paper. F 
For very favorable club terms see page 35. 


Publisher's Department, 


Sooruine AND HeaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy —— s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Co ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It 3 old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


REV. J. L. BENEDICT, EVANGELIST, 
successful in revival meetings and gospel-tent work 
in this and other cities, is open for engagments on 
terms within the reach of any church anxious for 
the salvation of souls. Mr. Benedict, having been a 
pastor for fifteen years, understands the help which 
pastors need. Information obtained from Presby- 
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or REV. J. L. BENEDICT, 28 Morton St., N.Y. 
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A MODEL WALL STREET OFFICE. 


AN INTERESTING SKETCH OF A PRO 
WENT WALL STREET FIRM. 


Tux office of John H. Davis & Co., bankers and 
brokers, No. 17 Wall Street, has lately undergone ex- 
tensive alterations and is now one of the handsom- 
est and most convenient places of business in the 
great financial center of the city. 

Mr. John H. Davis, the senior member of the pres- 
ent firm, first associated himself in business with Mr. 
Robert Glendinning, in. the City of Philadelphia, on 
the 30th of November, 1865, the style of the firm be- 
ing Glendinning & Davis. They started at No. 23 
South Third Street as commission brokers in stocks, 
bonds, gold, etc. The following year they leased the 
entire building No. 48 Soath Third St., formerly occu- 
pied by the senior Drexel, founder of the well-known 
firm of Drexel & Co. 

Here they built up a large business and soon found 
it necessary to havea house in New York. Accord- 
ingly. on the 80th of November, 1868, they opened an 
office at No. 8 Nassau Street, over the banking-rooms 
of Jay Cooke & Co. Finding tliese quarters too small, 
they on the @d of January, 1870, moved into their 
present office, No. 17 Wall Street. 
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vention and realize how great an advance it makes in 
the science of dentistry, one should go to 26 East $d 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, and makea personal ex- 
amination of the Richmond Crown Process. During 
a recent call Dr. Sheffield and his associates showed 
& representative of Tar InpDEPENpENT how by this 
new method teeth are saved, painful operations 
avoided, and the youthful expression of the mouth 
preserved, even in old age. The operation is simple 
and painless that produces in the Crown Setting al! 
the characteristics of a tooth in solidity, 
beauty, and cleanliness, and it cannot be detected 
as artificial, even by an expert. Three thousand 
Richmond Crowns are in actual use, and references 
by permission are given from many of our most well- 
known citizens. 
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The firm has passed through several ch Mr. 
John M. Amory, of the present firm of Bouvier & 
Amory, being a partner from the commencement of 
the New York house until 1876, and Mr. Davis retiring 
from the Philadelphia house and Mr. Glendinning 
from the New York house on January Ist, 1879. 

Not only since the latter date, but from the day the 
New York house was started, its control and manage- 
ment have been in Mr. Davis's hands. At the begin- 
ning of bis career he determined to confine himself 
to a commission business, never operating on his own 
account, and to secure and retain his customers by 
promptness, courtesy, and the strictest integrity, by 
keeping them fully posted on all Wall-Street matters, 
and by giving his personal attention to the interests 
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success it so well deserves. 


Is IT “A CASE OF DOUBTFUL 
GLORY ?” 


Tae contract for supplying the United States Gov- 
ernment with 75,000 pounds f Baking Powder dur- 
ing theensuing year has been awarded to HeckEr's 
PERFECT BAKING PowDeR, it having been tested by Dr. 
E. G. Love, Analytical Chemist for the Government, 
and recommended by him for its excellence, and be- 
cause it contained a higher percentage of gas (which 
means that it will make lighter bread and biscuit) 
than either the Royal or any of the other cream tartar 
Baking Powders which he examined. The samples 
analyzed by Dr. Love were furnished by the Govern. 
ment Commissioners and were without the man- 
ufacturer’s label or name. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company having pub- 
lished, under the title of “ A Case of Doubtful Glory,” 
what they claim to be “a true statement of the case,” 


him, and we trust the firm will long continue to en- 
joy the ” 





is necessary to give the following facts: 
WHAT THE ROYAL COMPANY SAID 
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CLARK’s MILE-END SPOOL CoTTon is now sold tn al 

sections of the country, and ive sales, - the 

solid merit, are constantly tncreasing "1 
to be the best gzcced & ‘or m im 
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The sole agents are Thomas Ri 
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THE rate poet f interest realized by the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, of Cinctnnatt, during 1380, 
on tacoma other than premiu was larger than that 
of any ‘company in the ‘United 
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Bar.tow’s Inpico BLUE.—Best craiey Aen pos. 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 223 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 
——————————— 


DIED. 
Bacon.—At Hartford, Conn. Wednesday, Nov. 


eth, M daughter of the late George and 
—L y ot New York City. 
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THE NOYES DICTIONARY “eae 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
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USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVE Mi’F’G CO., M’t’rs, New York City. 








WATCH BUYERS, 


ATTENTION! 


As & guara: 
we refer by 
country. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Yu 
Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
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The MAGIC CURE 
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8 be say'f0 for Chills, Fevers, “and 
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GEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
191 Fulton Street, New York. 





offer the following 


Coach Harness, 
Tandem Harness, 
Buggy Harness, 


691 
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DESIRABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PETERS & CALHOUN CO. 


Fine Made Goods: 
Riding Saddles, 
fiding Bridles, 
Riding Whips, 


Fine Fur and vd Wolf Lap Robes. 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In Ordering, please bn this paper. 
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|heretofore veral 
reare furnished to the In- 
ian Department.” 


The bianks used for proposals by the Government 
specially call for standard quality of baking powder, 
and not for “ meédium goods,” as is asserted by the 
Royal Co. We have a letter from the Department of 
the Interior. dated June 16th, 1881, which states 
“where the words ‘standard quality’ appear, as in 
the case of baking powder, etc., it is intended that 
only the standard commercial article shall be offered 
by the respective bidders.” 

That this was so understood by the Royal Co. is 
proved by the description of the samples submitted 
with their bid, which reads as follows: “It is a su- 
perlor cream tartar powder, volume of gas large, 
will keep in any climate, and in all respects gives 
the best satisfaction.” which ple was, as Dr. Love 
reports, a cream tartar powder of 12.82 percentage 
strength. - ‘ 

What the Royal Co. offer the public as “stricjly 
fineyoods” is, according to their advertisements, also 
a cream tartar powder, and, as proved by numerous 
tests made by Professor Henry Morton, president of 
Stevens Institute, is of even less strength than the 
sample furnished this year to the Government. 

With this presentation of the facts. we leave it to 
our customers and the public to decide. whether ‘t 
was the Royal Baking Powder or a special brand 
which was in competition when the award was given “| 
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For Straight, Solid-head Cartridges. 
feature. Simplicity of mechanism, ease o 
force of penetration, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





MINGTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hunting, Sporting, and Target Breech-loading Rifles, 


Vew ao 





Hepburn’s Patent, Vumber 3. 238, 40, 44, and 45 cat. 


Mid,and Short Range. 


oo af 


Superior to any other hasherto introduced in ever 
manipulation, quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of range, pos 


283 Broadway, New York. 
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HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS. FORKS, KNIVES, ETO. 


« GALNALYd “9 
«« ISINVAVE 





ARNOLD, 
VONSTABLE & CO, 


‘Novelties in Ladies, Misses’, and Children’s 
Hosiery in Cotton, Merino, and Silk. Also 
a fine assortmeut of the best makes in 
Underwear. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 





FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Under- 
wear of every description, ready-made or 
to order. Dressing Saeques, -Morning 
Wrappers, Tea Gowns, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren's Sults, Sacques, Havelocks, Ulsters, 
ote., otc. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


AR SS ONAN ICS RTS 
Financial, 
BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


BY GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, ESQ., 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHEMICAL NaTionaL BANK, 
New Yor. 





The disaster to the Mechanics’ National 
Bank at Newark, and to the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, has brought into 
bold relief the duties of directors of 
moneyed institutions, especially with ref- 
ence to the proper mode of making their 
periodical examinations, and the best 
methods they should adopt to make them 
the most effective. The duty of making 
such examinations, all will admit, and 
public opinion will be rigid in requiring, 
and every clerk and officer should know 
to a certainty that his accounts and cash 
will be thoroughly and at frequent inter- 
vals inquired into; thus, a sense of accoun- 
tability will ever be present in their minds, 
and will be the ounc: prevention, 
which has been the safei\ ». many in the 
hour of temptation. How many have 
been ruined by being intrusted with the 
property of others, who, it is known, 
will make no careful inspection of what 
belongs to them. The hour of trial 
comes, the first step in evil is taken, and 
finally ruin is thé result. -This sense of 
accountability directors should aim to 
keep ever before the minds of their ex- 
ecutive officers and clerks, as one of the 
most valuable results of their periodical 
examinations. 

But, beyond doubt, it will be found that 
the great element of success in these 
examinations, will be that they be sudden 
and unexpected ; give an embezzler suffi- 
cient notice, and he will baffle the scrut- 
iny of the shrewdest and most experi- 
enced. Who, like him, has studied every 
point of concealment and every avenue of 
escape? Instances are reliably reported 
where the defaulter has eluded detection 
for years, at examinations which he knew 
would occur at fixed times; but, taken 
unawares, and required at once to pro- 
duce all his cash, has immediately 
acknowledged his guilt. 

Director’s examinations, then,’should be 
ceitain—should be thorough, and should 
bé unexpected as to time, But will they 
in every event prevent or detect crime? 
Doubtful—-honesty is lodged in souls which 
are human, and these are frail, and many 
are constantly and suddenly falling by 
the way. until the fear and love af 





God : is the ruling principle. in the hearts 
of men who are in places of trust, can 
we expect that defalcations will not oc- 
cur, and with them calamity to those 
whose trust has been betrayed. 


I s 


HOW TO DO IT. 





A BANK-DIRECTOR in ——, New Hamp- 
shire, wants information through our col- 
umns in regard to his duty in taking ex- 
aminations of his institution. Our answer 
is as follows: ‘ 

Dear Bir:—1 would. pow, if a director 
in your bank, Insist 

lst. That by vote of the board ithe di- 
rectors should have authority to make a 
thorough monthly examination. 

2d. That the day of this examination 
should be unknown by any of its officers 
or employés. 

8d. That the directors only, who ate not 
officers, should have anything whatever to 
do or suggest in regard to these examina- 
tions. 

4th. That the officers and also all others 
connected with the bank be required to an- 
swer any questions proposed to them, or 
furnish any written or verbal information 
required to aid the directors at these exam- 
inations. 

5th. That the directors have power, if 
they desire, to employ (outside) experts to 
assist them in their examinations. 

6th. That the hoard appoint two per- 
sons from their number (not officers or 
nominated by officers) to act during the 
month as examiners. 

7th. One of the committee to resign at 
the end of the month, or cease to act and 
have power to nominate to the board any 
other director (who is not an officer) to act 
the following month. 

8th. Thereafter the oldest of the com- 
mittee of two to resign and nominate, as 
before, a director (uot an officer) as his suc- 
cessor to act for that month on the com- 
mittee. 

9th. The committee of two thus acting 
to fix privately upon a day and hour (not 
to be known byany other party) to go to the 
bauk to examine its affairs and take all the 
time necessary. 

10th. The committee to report monthly to 
the full board of directors, either verbally or 
in writing, the results of their examinations 
and make any suggestions as they think 
proper for the safety and general interests 
of the bank. 

11th. The committee to have power to 
examine the officers and all others‘connected 
with. the bank as totheir outside business 
in general and particularly in regard to 
atock speculations, etc. 

12th. The committee to be paid for 
their services a fair compensation, to be 
fixed by the board of directors. 

18th. The officers and others in the 
bank to be required to submit to the rules 
of the board in all these matters or to re- 
sign. 

The committee thus appointed monthly, 
having a knowledge throngh one of their 
number of the previous monthly examina- 
tion and of the criticisms of the board on their 
monthly report, would be likely to probe 
matters.each.month in a different direction. 
The board being composed of business men, 
each would act on his awn notions as to 
what was most importan!. In that way all 
the ground would be covered. Now and 
then, and not infrequently, the committee 
should verify the figures reported by the 
officers in regard to movey on deposit in 
other banks. The officers should under- 
stand distinctly that no matter of importance 
to the bank would be overlooked, small or 
great near or distant, personal or official; 
and the officers must not be offended if at 
times some unuecessary work, appxrentlhy to 
them, is done. Another thing must not be 
overlooked. The paper discounted should 
be carefully examined, also. Ifthe amount 
of any paper held is large, it should be duly 
considered, und if said paper is received 
through a third party the commiitee should 
learn insome way if it is genuine (not. forged 
paper), and.also if it was given ina business 
way for value received. 

No bank should be permitted to exist ex- 
cept it be conducted on business, safe busi- 
ness principles. 

In closing, permit me to say that I have 
tried to cover ell the leading points neces 


THR INDEPENDENT. 





sary to beconsidered; batyou will remet- 
ber, if you have an ignorant man; acareless 
mab, a shiftless man, or a thief as an officer, 
your bank may be ruined any day. See, 


therefore, that you have good, reliable 
officers. 
eR 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tux condition of the money market ex- 
hibited no change from previous reports, 
until the news of the Boston bank troubles 
sent the rate up to one-thirty-second of one 
per cent. per diem in addition to legal in- 
terests, which increased to one-quarier of 
one per cent. as the unfavorable reports 
continued to be received. Later in the week, 
however, when the details were reported, 
the rate dropped to 4 per cent. and the 
market closed easy. The wants of Gov- 
ernment bond ‘dealers were supplied 
throughout the week at 34 and 44 per 
cent. Time loans were quoted at 5 and 6 
per cent. and prime mercantile paper sold 
at 6 and 7.per cent. 

Unirep: States Bonps.—The Govern- 
ment bond market was faitly active, but 
irregular. Extended 6s have advanced 
per cent.; and 444s, coupon, ¢ per cent.; 
4s, coupon, declined 4 per cent. ; 4s, regis 
tered, § per cent.; and extended 5s, 4 per 
cent, 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


448, ISO1, rem. 133 it Serrenny Ge:Or ie 
Hi ies 
$5: 1007, com... 1108 LOM 

The amount of United States bonds re 
ceived for redemption under the 105th-call 
aggregate $99,999.50. 

According to a statement prepared in the 
loan division of the Treasury Department 
it was found from May 9th to June 30th 
last there were $226,000,000 of 5 -per-cent. 
bonds received for redemption und contin- 
uance at 34 per cent. This is the largest 
amount of bonds ever handled in such a 


brief period by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

There were but atrifling amount of bonds 
purchased by the Treasury Department on 
last Wednesday, though it is generally ex- 
pected that Secretary Folger will call. addi- 
tional amounts, but upon what grounds has 
not been officially made manifest. 

The refunding operations under Secreta- 
ry Windom, administrator of the Treasu- 
rv Department, are complete. There were 
continued $579,560,050 of 34-per-cents., at 
a total cost to the Government of about 
$10,000. 

The volume of currency of all kinds 
now afloat in this.country is estimated at 
$922,500,000, an increase of about 50 per 
cent. during the last three years. De- 
ducting from total increase $100,000,000- 
that is believed to be hoarded, and it is 
found that there is an almost exact corre- 
spondence between the rate of increase in 
prices and the rate of currency inflation. 

Gop AND Sitver.—The total importa- 
tions of gold and silver for the week at 
the port of New York amounted to $250,- 
591, which, added to the amount reported 
since the first of January, makes a total of 
$54,415,765. The-tetal exports for the 
week amount to $48,802, which, with the 
amount reported since the first of January, 


m akes a total of $10,070,939. 

The increased production of silver in the 
United States during the last twenty-five 
years is quite remarkable. According to 
the report of the Census Bureau on mining, 
the iccrease has been as foilows: In 1855 
the product was $50,000, in 1860 it was 
150,000, in 1865 it was $11,000,000, in 1870 
it was $16,000,000, in 1875 the amount 
jumped to $35,703,000, and in 1880 to $87,- 
000,000. 


Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. 
: 5 10156| Currency 68, '95.130 


bhlitg 


6a, 98.1 
{Currency 6s, tei 


Owing to the smal] amount of five cent 
nickel pieces in the Treasury, the Secretary 
has instructed the directors of the Mint to 
cause $17.540 in old copper cents and $104,- 
018 in copper-nickel cents now in the 
Philadejphia Mint to be recoined into five. 
cent nickel picces and instructions have 
already been given to carry out the direc- 
tion. It will be some weeks before the 
Mint wil! be ready to commence the re- 
coinage of these pieces or to receive orders 
for the five-cent nickel coins from banks 
and others. 

Foruien Excnanecy.—The market for 
foreign atrag dea dull and slow through- 


out the week’ Early in the week the 
rates were marked down 4¢ cent, to $4.81} 
for 60-days and $4,854 for and. Actual 


business was done at a concession from 
these figures, ranging from 3 to 1} cents. 


Baxx STATEMENT.—The statement of 


he Associated « 
Uleating boure es Geturday, shows an ix 















a od a decrease in circulation: ef 
sults in a loss in surplus reserve of $519,- 
000, Ost te banks still ueie $2,468,575 fia 
ex of Jegal réquiretjents: | : 
he tvotst is evidently over in the case 


of the Central National] k of Boston, as 
the directors publish the following card: 
** Boston, Nov. 2ist, 1881. 

‘*We, the directors of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, have caused an ex- 
amination of its books and assets to be 
made, and not an error or ——— has 
been found therein, and, with the single 
exception of its claim against the Pacific 
National Bank of this city, its assets are 
good beyond doubt. We believe its claim 
agninst the Pacific National Bank, wi 
collatetals held to secure the same, wil 
ultimately result in little if any loss to this 
bank. he bank will be open for business 
as usual this morning, prepared to meet its 
obligations.” 

This card is signed by the full board of 
directors. 

The report thet was set afloat that the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, of this city, 
was in a failing condition bas proved a 
canard; for, upon examination of its effaits 
by the Cleating-house Committee, it was 
found to be entirely sound and its capital 
unimpaired. 

Banx Strocks.—The closing quotations 
of the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 
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Fulton..........1899 185 jStateof N.Y..1:9 — 
Flanover......... 135 — mm — 
Leather Manf’s.147 | — [Union peaniaiee “4 = 
Manhattan...... — 14 


William M. Evarts has lately appeared 
before Geners] Raum. Commissioner of 
Interval Revenue, in. advocacy of the re- 
funding by the Government of - $30,000— 
the amount of what is known as the 100 
per cent. penalty tax—recently assessed 
against Watson & Lang, the New Yor 
agents of the Bank of Montreal. No de- 
cision was made. ‘The legal qtiestion in- 
volved is now pending in a case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is docketed for hearing on conor? 
80th. Commissioner Raum will not decide 
the question before -bim. until the parallel 
case before the Supteme Conrt has been 
disposed of. 

Stock Marget.—The Stock Exchange 
Market has been exceedingly irregular 
during the past week and has been 
persistently manipulated by a clique, 
who, to carry out their own desires, - 
deliberately spread reports prejudicial to 
the standing of the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank, which was proven to be without 
foundation on the examination-by a Clear- 
ing-House committee. It, neverthelesr 
had the effect of creating a scare. Lates 
in the week, when the confidence shaken 
by these reports had begun to be restored, 
the stories concerning the Boston banks, 
which unfortunately proved to have more 
fact than fiction, induced a pressure to 
sell. Whatever disposition there was to- 
ward improvement in prices was quickly 
halted, and the market fell intoa feeble 
and disorderly condition, which was only 
partially recovered from upon .the recep- 
tion of more assuring teports from Boston, 
which resulted in an improvement in 
prices, though the improvement was not 
sufficient to repair the previous damage. 
It is rumored onthe Street that the rail- 
road war has, at last, beendefinitely settled, 
which, if.true, will account forthe large 
buying interest manifested in the various 
trunk lines during the week. 

Freancrat Lrems.—It may be interesting 
to capitalists to know that Homer Lee 
Bank Note Co. have succeeded in printing 
steel plates of securities by power. 

Fisk & Hatch call attention of those de- 
siring to invest to the six-per-cent. mort- 
gage bonds of 1911, Peninsular extension 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News. In denominations of 
$1,000 each, dated Jan. ist, 1881. Inter- 
est payable April 1st and October Ist in 
gold coin in the City of New York. These 
bonds are secured by a firet mortgage 
on the extension of the road from Rich- 
mond to Newport News, together with 
valuable termival property at the latter 

int. 

Pp Drvipanpe.—The American. Express Co. 
has declared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, payable January 3d, 1882. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting'Co. 
has declared a dividend of seven and & half 
cents per share, payable Dec. 1st. : 


tenet | 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 
59 WALL S8ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of eens, an rens' Britain, 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies of 
which can be obtained at our office, giving an 
account of the completion of the Chesapeake 
and Obio Railway to Newport News, and also 
of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Randy R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Obio and its allied lines 
west, southwest, and northwest. 

The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six-per-cent. bonds of 1911, issued 
on the completed road to Newport News, 
Price par and accrued interest, The net earn- 
ings of the road over operating expenses for 
the nine months of 1881, bave been at the rate 
of about $850,000 for the year, or more than 
three times the amount necessary to meet the 
interest on the Purchase Money Funding 
Bonds and the bonds of Series A, and consid- 
erably more than double the amount reulred 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000 Bonds of 1911. 

The earniugs for this period have been toa 
large extent from the local business of the 
road alone, aud without any contribution from 
the businese to be derived from the opening 
of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy connection and the extension to New- 
port News, which must largely increase its 
net earnings the coming year. 

FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St. 





OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Nov. 16, 1881. 


The pletion and opening of a new trunk line 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the West ts an event of 
eo much importance that we have taken more than 
our usual pains to lay the information before our cus- 
tomers and correspondents. 


We send you, by this same mail, a pamphlet giving 
#n-accoant 6f the eotaptetion of the Chesapeake arid 
Ohio Railway to Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
Bethiown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Raflroad, which 
Gamnpletes the through route. 

It 1s not cenerally understood that this will be the 
shortest route to the seaboard for ten millions of 
people west of the Alloghenies; that it will also be 
the shortest line to Washington from Louisville, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, ana from the same region to New 
York ; that it {s the shortest. route to the seaboard from 
Chicago and Cincinnati; and that its ocean harbor, 
on Hampton Roads, ts unrivaled by any harbor on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

It will now enter the field as a through trunk line, 
with very light fixed charges of leas than $800,000 for 
1882, and which will not reach $2,000,000 per annum 
for five years to come. 

We hope this circular and the pamphlet will prove 
of interest to you, as well as those tssued by us from 
time to time about Government Bonds. The various 
securities of the Chesapeake and Ohio are quoted to” 
day as follows: 





Purchase Money Funding Bonds....... 115-117 
Series A Boads...............cesccescaces 101—102 
Seried B Bonds.............ccc+00 ercecnes S5— 86 
I Bi ixiienitinsaccccecuniéccnnce 57~— 58 
BSix-per-tent. Bonds of 1911....100 and Interest. 


.These last-named are excellent taterest-paytng six- 
Der-cent. bonds, $2,600,000 in amdant. which wo are 
now selling at par And interest. A fuller’ description 
will be found in the pamphlet. 


_The various stocks are quoted as follows: 


‘ae HATCH. 


_Gtians, Bouney KJenners 









—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. - yt. — New YORK 


Accounts ef Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
aad Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks beught and sold on com- 
mission and fall infermation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos.H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


' 
The well-known towa Loanand Trust Company,.of 
De Moines, [owa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $900, 
9500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 
‘est, ite 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real estate 

= choicest securities ence ilted ‘so pt Investors. ste 
mea" i has a capital of $250,000, fully 

reputatic tion a conservative management is wat pe 


always 





chal- 


Address, 
Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Indianapolis, Decatur, and Springfield 
Railway Company. 

Issue of $2,850. protesred stock and 61, 000,000 

abner nd Mo’ iortgnge Income bonds of 





thie ae 
8 CO 
The © recdjustment of the bonded debt < this com- 

pany havi been ied by stgeknolders ers 
an 
second et nn nds Ww ready for delive “at 
the company’s office, No. 120 Broadway, ee A SH ork, 
on and after December att, “1881. Boldese of Second 
=” -- belonging, 

the Central it Com te for the 


same, will receive \ a ag ing new securities : 
sea pS income bo: 


maka Stgewot #00 each... #8 as 
re or and for fractional 80 


amounts........ 


New Yorg«, Nov. 17th, 1881" 


HOMER LEE 
BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 


Nos. 58 and 60'Cedar Street, : 
NEW YORK, 


ffer wpognaled fay facilities for the pgert Bonds 

Stock Certificates, Bank notes, ms, Wrates, and 

Money Obligations of every ftad. “4 Ma- 

ebiner. is now printing a portion of ie United 
THE 


ander con’ = MENT. 
Stock: "Certificates, ete engraved by this 
Company are accordance with = requirements 
of the New Yors Stocu.ExcHance 





THE I NDEPE NDENT. 


aba d eo 
ee on 


PEE ote 
DAP 81 22 ane SMELTING COMPANY, 


OFFICE 7 La at MINING AND SMELTING Co., 
F LEADVILLE, CoOL. 





, 58 Broapwar, 


ND 13. 
pe ras 17th, 1881. 
No. 27. 


ot Trustee ve aes day Ceclared a divi 

ont ras SEVEN WE HA CENTS TS Per Share. 
Pat value $10) on the ae stock, pa able on 
HURSDAY. December lat. pros prox.. at the she of the 

Com . 4 win Coes © 
vem 

Statement on Ue handled o>, condition of the Com 


Sacsn gee 


Nov; Tet, 1681 


i. Shi baiawee surplus acco 
, net carmings monte of ait a 0 
P $178,240 98 
Dividend of 7% cents per share, 200,000 
shares _15,000 00 ou 


November Ist. 1881................. $163.2 240 98 
D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Assistant Secretary. 


srarae Contaty, we Your Nay ie : oan 


Express Co 
Teor BO ny bet RD OF DIRECTORS OF HIS 
ve this day declared a dividend of 
Three Do Tare (#3 $3) per share, payable on the 8d day of 
be yt next. 





ks will ba clesed from the pom an 


‘er boo 


Ovrice ot THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD. MINING Com- 
OF CaLiFoRNiA, NO. 15 WALL Sr., 
Ew York, Nov. 12th, 1881. 
Pwr No, 29.—The trustees have 
declared a dividend of 744 cents ny 
on the capital stock of this company for \ Guy ated, 





Gnd ond fiaking a total to datoof $812.97) payable 

a tot ate o' , 

on he Beh tanst ome 
Transfer eae close on the 1#th and reo) on the 

28th of November. J.JAY PARDEE, retary. 





DEPARTMEN 


PENNSYLVANIA Rall,ROAD si 
TREABURER'S 
TA, fom. i. 1a81 


PHILADELPH 
Directors has thia 


Ts Board of D eclared a 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of Foun " aa CENT. 
on the capital stock of the Company, c o! 
taxes, payable in cas on ote -y > Movember ric 
t mpelgere as re the books at $r. 
“On Movember 90th divi ds ~ be paid to women 


only; that the with ~ r 
ie “JOHN D TAYLON Treasurer. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“TAYLOR'S” 


2|St. Denis Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. 11th Street. NEW YORK. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 











HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other Me =A reepiog find es Fy he 
he ped oe = poe tabjont 0 + 4 
I porthoal aonone Peed Ponteol okt at the 


SHFE DEPOSIT YAULTS 


oF ‘THE 


National.Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
__ OPPOSITE ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 


~_# E, TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 

No. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y., 
ee 5 en cae eae oa 
ought ;— sold op ap Cash or op mar- 
gin. ances made on ‘ea collateral at the 
Ly rate. te. Deposits ved subject to check at 


ht. 4 per cent. interest allowed on all daily bal- 
saoes: Raere age om, San Fransisco, 


ee aoe 





.. few w vork Weekly 
rez f charge on application. 
2 4 
WATER-WORKS ANS. 
Brie Past R. Lipoid 68, due 1900. 





68, 
., OKA 
For aa by A. wie 1% Cedar st 


Parties Desirous of 
will nn LOGS Banking 
HOW ES s ComPAary, 


11 watt Se ores. DEW oo 


Tais Rt 2 
interest llowed 





we aca 


~ JARVIS, ao & 00. 


LOAN BROK Toad 8s, 
Negotiate Morteuste stchding BEX SEVEN AND EI 
cages y ic GHT 
PER CENT. NET to the ee, 
“wie © better investment > cBeree thd com Thame tC 4 
ve-Year Bond and Mortgage Loa 
Fpolicited, Write f¢ Write for: ciroulare, bis Pinks, ac 


_ MONEY TO LOAN. | 


urchase at Fd rates B ndowment.LifeInewy- 
event of 
a cams 





1 and Cl Boston. 
gist BROS sia vf Bent ate hote strucese ino 
ern in all ite eppoint- 
An ne eoity "ee, a t on a4 American 
plan; a pleasant, rmanent home and desirable 
pping place forthe business or pleasure-seeker. 
ARNES & DUNELEE, Proprietors. 


Amos Beneen, of Boston. 
Jouy W. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnati 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


whe tite OMe 
Caapeby the that “pay bate fntronuced the 


PB LIGHT 
poe et are ~ dally illuminated 
by thea aid Sof tne this pow: 
no other P+ ae satrtom i Adequate 
ite the Obscurities of these Vast su 
and grottoes or to properly reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 
No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No 
Caverns have ever before been illuminated by the aid 




















to 


of cit 
frets. uced fully meet the anticipation 
and are marvelously beautiful, sretofore ‘un to the eye 
which have i os t reto unattainable 
the thuminat' 


No extra charge is made for or the hur illumination by the 
Electric Light, and Guides aref furnished as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visit- 
ors may feel canes. “ procuring superior and first- 
class accommodat 

THROUGH TICKETS 
are on sale by enyeans reese, roads. 


i. SANDS. = CHARLES P. HATCH, 


carmenent,, Sewerage 
Anchor Line U. r" Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Piet No. 2 North River. New York. 


Derooia i gE erm og CoE 3% 


ore CQ See erty et or 
Cabins, Sy = Ty Second Cabin, $40. Et een 
NEW. YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North lv wer, Loot of Charles Street. 
California, lov. 26th. 9 
Marked thus 


Steamers * a6 nos carey 5 
Cabins, $55 and 966. E 











HENDERSON "BROTHERS, Agents, 
Po" - -s 7 Bowling Groen, - - 


a 











Commercial. 
. HON. JESSE BALDWIN. 


Some weeks ago, the Hon. Jesse Bald- 
wip, ,of Youngstown, in Ohio, marched 
up tothe Treasury of the United States 
with $17,000 iv six per cent. bonds, which 
he had held ever since 1861, and for which 
he’demanded the gold. He was told that 
a draft on the United States Treasury 
would he just as good as gold: but the Hon. 
Jesse Baldwin insisted upon having the 


. Solid gold paid to bim, and would have 


nothing to do with the draft business. Gold 
he must have, and gold was counted out 
to him in twenty-dollar pieces. The Hon. 
Jesse Baldwin put it into a large leather 
valise, and carried it away with him, 
amounting in weight to about seventy- 
five pounds. He was persuaded to send 


‘the coin to his home in Youngstown by 


express ; and when the Hon. Jesse Bald- 
win and his coin next met each other, he 
had a place for it in his safe.. The news- 
papers got wind of the eccentricities of 
the Hon. Jesse Baldwin ; and, throughthe 
newspapers, certain literary experts of 
burglarious aptitudes got wind of his 
gold and of the place where he kept it. 
Last week these gentlemen entered his 
house, blew up his safe, took the gold, 
and then suddenly departed ; and now the 
Hon. Jesse Baldwin, having lost his gold, 
has offered a reward of a thousand dollars 
to any one who will bring back the money 
and catch the thieves. 

The Hon. Jesse Baldwin has the reputa- 
tion of being a rich man. Whether rich 
or poor, he has learned a good lesson 
about the safe keeping of money. All 
sensible persons must think of him as an 
eccentric and silly man. Burglars are 
quite sure to spy out such a man, and 
make him a timely visit. We under- 
stand that the Hon. Jesse Baldwin is 
greatly vexed with the newspapers for 
telling the story about his gold, and thus 
informing the burglars. His better way 
is to be vexed with his own folly, and be 
suré never to repeat it. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe dry goods market has developed 
no new features for the week ended. 
Though the total of sales has been of a 
satisfactory character with a light de- 
mand, business has exhibited more quiet 
with manufacturers, agents and jobbers 
alike, as is yenerally the case at this ad- 
vanced period of the season. The move- 
ment in staple cottons, woolens, etc., 
was larger than is usual at this period of 
the year, and the supply of manufactured 
goods is so exeeptionally light that the 
tone of the market. continues buoyant and 
strong. Jobbers experienced a steady 
dlemand for small reassortments through 





the medium of orders by mail and wire, 


but personal selections were limited in 
amount, the unfavorable condition of the 
weather having had a depressing effect 
upon the retail branches of the trade, 
Reports from the intenor indicate that 
the fall business is progressing satisfac- 
torily, and. stocks in the hands of distribu- 
tors are understood to be in excellent 
shape asarule. The condition of supply 
and demand is, however, more satisfac- 
tory than ever known at any period in 
any former year, and besides is of daily 
improvement through the :oultitude of 
wants of consumers, ‘Collections are re- 
ported good in most sections of the coun- 
try, and the outlook for the future very 
encouraging. 

Cotton Goovs.—The cotton goode mar- 
ket has presented few new or interesting 
features. .The demand at first hands has 
been .comparatively light, but back 
orders continue to absorb in a great 
measure the current production of the 
mmills,‘and many of the most desirable 
fabrics are still sold ahead for weeks to 
come. Jobbers are deing a fair business 
in assorted lots, and a few of the large 
houses: report. a considerable package 
trade in such fabrics as cannot be ob- 
tained for prompt shipment at first hands, 
Agente’ prices remain. firm on ell leading 
makes of plain and colored eottens. 

Print Cloths have been in de- 
mand, but prices remain wady a 
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plus 1 per cent to 4 1-160, flat for 64x64 
“spots ;” 4 1-16@4%%c. for 64x64 “fu- 
tures,” and 814@3 9-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There has been little if any 
improvement in the demand for printed 
calicoes at agents’ hands, and transac- 
tions were light in the aggregate amount. 
Jobbers are doing a moderate business in 
assorted parcels, and fair quantities of 
* off styles” are being sold in package 
lots by some of the leading jobbers at 
relatively low prices. 

Dress Goons have jobbed in moderate 
quantities, but the demand by package 
buyers was almost wholly of a hand-to- 
mouth character, and light in the aggre- 
gate. Staple worsted fabrics are gener- 
ally steady at unchanged prices, and 
fancy cotton dress goods have been pretty 
well cleaned up by agents. 

Cengngnenas been mostly quiet, but 
some orders are being placed for fine book 
fold gingham, seersuckers, etc.. for fu- 
ture delivery. Prices remain firm and 
unchanged. 

WooLEN Goops.—Deliveries of men’s 
light-weight fancy cassimeres, suitin 
and worsteds are being made as sopldl 
as possible by agents, and by this means 
a satisfactory business is daily completed. 
In other respects, there is no new feature 
market, the de- 
mand forall seasonable fabaics at both 
first and second hands being strictly mod- 


erate. Values continue steady and fre- 
quently firm. It is probable that a good 
muny changes of woolen goods accounts 
will take place at the close of the year, 


and some new woolen goods commission 
houses are said to be in course of forma- 
tion; but as arrangements have not yet 
been fully completed in some cases, it 
would be premature to disclose particu- 
lars at present. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

In imported goods there has been a light 
business, and the quiet usual at this 
season has been increased by the compar- 
ative inactivity of the jobbing branches, 
er. Transactions have Tene moderate in 
detail and volume, being chiefly confined 
to a few staple fabrics and specialties, or, 
resulting from the continued mild weath- 
in exceptional cases, to the reduction of 
stocks by means of slight concessions. 
There is as yet, however, comparatively 
little of the latter, as supplies here are in 
better shape than usual, and the condition 
of supplies and prices abroad for many 
articles warrants a good degree of firm- 
ness on this market. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week, and since January 1, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year : 


For the week- 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port..... $1,873,718 $1,270,714 
Thrown on market..... 1,854,647 ae 318. 677 


Since Jan. 1— 
Entered at port.. 
Thrown on market 


oosses 101,569,130 112,526,099 
-» 105,128,872 116,754,164 


AT Senarl&t 


have placed on Sale 


300 Pieces 


Dress Goods, 


CONSISTING OF 


All-Wool and Silk and Wool 
NOVELTIES, 
Brocades, Figured Sateens. 
Armures, Corduroy Suitings, 


Mixed Serges, etc. 
All at $1 per Yard, 


reduced from $1.50, $1.75. and $2 per 
yard. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 

















The latest, best, and wnty 
eevee Wave, pateuted 
1879 can be found 

at Han *s (Palmer bouse hair 
store, 88 and 


= ’ 
money, and get absolutely the : 
waves ~~ of Strictly natura «=. 
hair. Sentc. 0. D. anywhere ty:9. 


BULL'S HAIR STORE, 


Paumer Mowe Onlenge. .. 


SULL'S PATENT WAVEs. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Street, 


NEW YORE, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


ON MONDAY, NOV. 28th, 


WILL INAUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


mOLIDAY OPEN ING 


DOLLS, TOYS. 


FANCY GOODS. 


WE HAVE MADE GREATER TER PREPARATIONS THAN 
EVER BEFORE, AND EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR 
IMMENSE ESTABLISHMENT OFFEKS UNPRECE 
DENTED ATTRACTIONS TO THOSE LOOKING FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


OUR IMPORTATIONS OF DOLLS, TOYS, AND FANCY 
GOODS ARE LARGER AND EMBRACE A GREATER 
VARIETY THAN EVER BEFORE. 

OUR REPUTATION FOR BEING THE LEADING 
HOUSE IN AMERICA IN HOLIDAY GOODSOF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION FOR TWENTY-THREE YEARS WILL 
BE FULLY SUSTAINED THIS SEASON, 





OUR THREE LARGE WINDOWS ON lé4te STREET 
WILL CONTAIN SCENES IN 


DOLL LIFE 


OF GREAT ATTRACTION, AND WHICH, WE THINE, 
WILL ECLIPSE ALL OUR FORMER EFFORTS. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE 
AND WILL BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


The 





Season for selling Silks at 
WHOLESALE being about at an end, 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have transferred their ENTIRE stock 
of Brocatelle and Damasse Silks and 
Satins from the WHOLESALE Depart- 

ment to the Retail Counters. 

These goods present a multitude of 
elegant designs, and, in order to sell 
them AT ONCE, they have been marked 
at ONE-HALF of the prices at which 


they could be replaced. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK. 





mae IN THE WORLD” 


FRONT E REVERSE END 








ASK “AUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE #EWING SILE.....-.. «-B@ec. per cx 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK _40e. pete 

A 36-page pamphiet, giving Rules and Designs ‘<r 
Koltting SiJk Stockings, Mittens, Money Pures 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to au» 
nddress on rec-ipt of Siz Cente. Postage stampa re 
ooived as money. 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
90 Brendway, B. 5. 089 Barker Bs. Polipdeipnis 





Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


“DRY GOODS RETAILERS,” 
CHICACO. 


“Upholstery.” 


Invite attention to their large and 
attractive stock of 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
and Curtain Goods. 


Established connections with the 
most celebrated Foreign Manufac- 
turers enables us to show the latest 
and most 


“ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS,” 


French and English Tapestries, 
Damasks, Brocades, Velours, 
Plushes, Turcomans, Etc., 
FOR INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


“at Satisfactory Prices.” 








Also to our extensive stock of 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


AND 
Whole Carpets. 
We offer at 
THE LOWEST PRICES 
Exceptionally Choice Selections of 


AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, BRUS 
SELS, AND TAPESTRY. 





Chas, Gossage & Co., 
CHICACO. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


WE BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF BUYERS 
T-) THE FOLLOWING: 


THEFINEST ASSORTMENT OF PLUSHES 
IN THE CITY. 

HAVING PURCHASED THESE GOODS MUCH 

BELOW MARKET VALUE, THE SAME WILL BE 
ERED TO OUR CUSTOMERS AT A SLIGHT 

abv NCE. 

LADIES IN WANT OF HANDSOME PLUSHES WILL 
DO WELL TO SEE THESE BEFORE MAKING THEIR 
DE ROTIONS. 


ALSO IN SILKS 


WILL BE OPENED A LINE OF BLACK 
BLES ee AT REDUCTION OF FROM 23 PERCENT. 
TO 40 PER CENT. 

THESE GOODS ARE WORTHY THE INSPECTION 
OF CUST 


JACKSON'S, 


672 BROADWAY, OPP. whew d 








2 WWANAMAKER BR . 


Co PHILADELPHIA: 


XS 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





ouaies ‘ vauen 
their attention —y- our pew w deslgna. Penna 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON, 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt at- 
qpasten and extra care wiil be used that per- 
fect satisfaction is obtained. 


SILKS anv SATINS. a SUITS anp CLOAKS. 

DRESS GOODS. a v oc BOYS’ SUITS, 
_ o 

MILLINERY. o 


_ c 
Domestics. o 








o _ 
o Fancy Goons. 
© 


o UNDERWEAR 


LINENS. o- “a LACES. 
=a ‘<u 
- JONES *. 

+ x 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St. 
New York City. \ 





” =x 
) o 
> JONES =. 
co r 
SHOES. °. Bi Cutlery. 
Upholstery. o s Cnocunzar. 
FURNITURE. o oGLASSWA RE. 

o 


e ; 
Lace | CURTAINS. 0 A 
— o o — 
Carpets, Rugs, etc. V Hovuserurn’s Goons. 


35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONES “23 Are JONES 
NEW YORK. 


THE MODEL DRY G000S STOR 


OF THE WEST IS 
D. Crawford & Co.’s, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED LEADERS 


POPULAR GOODS AND POPULAR PRICES 


SAMPLES SENT FREE 1 TO ANY PART OF THF 
UNION ON APPLICATION. 


“Crawford's Iliustrated Journal” 


mailed free On receipt of name and address. 
THE NEW CATALOGUE 
FOR FALL AND WINTER OF 1881, 


NOW READY, 
was aiee be mailed free to any address on applica- 


o Rerricenatons. 











Besides bee 
fn Fancy ones 
the Front Ran 


MILLINERY, SUITS, CLOAKS, 
SHOES, BOOKS, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
TOYS, Etc., Ete, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


8 WEST lérz ST., 9 RUE DE CLERY, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., PARIS, 


IMPORTERS, 


ARE OFFERING THIS WEEK, AT GREATER 
MARKED DOWN PRICES, 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES 


IN FRENCH BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS AND BONNETS AND HATS 
of our own make. 
UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 


OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS. 
he Finest French Flowers for Millinery 
and Dress Garnitures. . 
BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS, 
PLUSHES, VELVETS,.AND SATINS, 
of the finest quality and in great variety. 


MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 


the LARGEST DEALERS in the City 
sy Dry Guods, this house is also in 





JARDINIERE ¥LANTS, 


AND MANY ae | BSaUTI UL VARIETIES OF 
ARDINIERES 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
—“Artificial Flower Guide,” 


z. 5 2s sent free on ap 
plica ion. 





samples of this Silk — an lilustrated Book 
“Di Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of aS-cent etamp. Address 
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- HAY AND STRAW. 
OTATIONS. Market BH 
WEEELY DRY eoons qu Amotheeg .. eocccek? Otis, be an sooee 1 Werkly vhet eview, Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 6 @ — 7% 
IMPORTANT TQ EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY | Boston. 3 [pean = 1 Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs.... 105 @ 110 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. Sotiabia Sy bi (For the week ending, Friday, November 18th, 1881.) Clover, mixed, - “. base 4 ‘a peter 0. 
= EVENING, November 21st, .1881.. oF 0: sere = Oat Straw , soe 40 @ — 
Mone: EXEN TO: Hovers Otis CC........... GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. | Long Rye Straw, “ “ °..'— % @— &% 
mae ae a ae -—- Short Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 50 @ — 60 
ee ee Tee Oe cota 10 COFFEE. ~ 
toes Ale... ++ . moskeag ........ iiebenne s 91@18 
“ AA..36 10h“ Seen. 13 | Bates........ o+eee-10$, Mohawk..... .-- 104 | Bio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 94@1! PRODUCE MARKET 
Allenda:2...... 64 174 Masonville.... .36 10% Semen". “ Renfrew.... .124 | Santos, Choice to Best....... o td COUNTRY R 
«ebb i+ W Nashua, Bhesess 36 10 Gloucester. ..103,;W hite MP ge 0. stpl sr? eae 144 : 
“ 84 pee 42 12 | Lancaster 103 « Fancy..105 no ° feo * ais NEW BUTTER. 
P....3 7) “ Wa... 45 18 wep ae: i I ali | Re a aa TAC 10 @ , . ' 
Bartlett, 4 54 12 |Newmarket, F..86 7 WOU ll 10§@13 — Sees. ae 3 ; — s = % 
Ballou & Son. . .36 84.N. Y. Mills.....36 v |Langley, B......... TEA Sinte ieee babe. hla 4 ae 
—_ oe its. “Wer —— - 8% Massachusetts, a” a Hysou 15 @i7 | Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 25 @2? 
Bay Br ow secs \ + (% | Myson..... Coe oces sooececesesececes ee 5 70 Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16§@17 
tone, AA.36 9) “ -- 64 . 9 |Pepperell .......... EE ae 15 @ 
a a2 6| « ---84 30) | Lyman, H...... woes — Stark, A..... cama 9 ME STA isde: ots cadeatnandboeetes 15 @3t CHEESE. 
“ 'E 7% Pepperell..... 64 19 , I ieitanecctaer ss cetecdus +227 @80 ane” 
“ 84 woe 4-4 22 TICKING. pm - Ns PAtnechcnyecdedentencee semen -15 @60 gente, Damen? BOO ccnéenccsccpeganes Hetty 
7 7 ae 8-4 25 »ACa.. 18 |Methuen cece oe PGE WO NN so 58 0005062 saedsosdeeehe 
as epteanae 9 6 ceoee OF B74 “on nev 21 ‘eae ASA... 18 SUGAR. Dele to 9008 .......0cceces's ser PES 10 @I1L 
os ; 1 | va ---10-4 30 - Bocese 164 Palmer........ * p Raw.—Fair to prime....., .....eeeeee shai om fac tory, Gat __ TRE eo . a 
“ eee 114 84 “6 B..... 154,Pearl River....... er ae «020 1O@ We, SOE OU MUNN cs nesesa05.c000008 @ 
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A TRUE STORY. 
ATTEMPTED INSURANCE FRAUD. 





Tue president of one of the largest fire 
insurance institutions in the country gave 
us, last week, the following facts and par” 
ticulars in regard to an atlempt to defraud 
the company with which he is connected. 
*‘Io a Western town, not long ago,” said 
the president, ‘‘in the absence of the head 
of the family, a fire broke out one night in 
a dwelling-house owned and occupied by 
a reputable housebold, which very soon re- 
sulted in ite total destruction. The wife 
and child of the absent owner escaped 
death by jumping out of their bedroom 
window. The husband and father was 
greatly agitated when the news reached 
him at a distant place of the loss of his 
dwelling and the very narrow escape of his 
beloved wife and child. As the property 
was insured, its owner, on returning home, 
after receiving the hearty condolence and 
congratulations of his friends and neigh- 
bors on the great loss be had sustained 
and the providential escape of bis wife and 
child, sent a message East to the insurance 
company of his loss, and asked that the in- 
surance thereon be puid at its earliest con- 
venience. The statements and facts pre- 
sented to the company in the letter were 
duly considered by its officers, and there 
was but one opinion in regard to the mat- 
ter. The full amount of insurance named 
in the policy, it was at once concluded, 
would have to be paid, as it was a total 
Joss and one which led occurred under 
circumstances which seemed to leave no 
doubt whatever as to the duty of the com- 
pany. Instructions were, however, sent, 
as usual, to the local agent of the company 
to look into the matter very carefully and 
make an early report of the result. He 
went immediately to the place, called on the 
party who had made the loss, and soon 
come to the conclusion that there was but 
gne thing to do by his company, and that 
was to pay the loss in full, The agent, 
however, felt ‘down in his boots,’ after 
much reflection, that there was somehow 
something very strange about this loss. He 
could hardly tell why, but be did. not feel 
entirely satisfied about it. After a brief 
interview with the owner of the policy, he 
left him to go to his hotel and reflect on 
the subject. On the way there, he sawa 
very pretty, curly-headed litile boy in his 
pathway, aod, being fond of children, he 
spoke at once very kindly to the little fel- 
low, patted him on the shoulder, and said: 
‘What is your name, sir?’ His answer 
and the conversation which followed re 
vealed the fact that the boy was the son of 
the man whose house had just been de 
stroyed by fire. The agent dexterously 
and apparently in a playfyl way asked 
the child a great many questions about 
the fire and the providential escape of 
himeelf and mother from sudden death. 
Finally, the child was asked how long after 
he and his mother knew about the fire be- 
fore they jumped out of the window, ‘In 
one minute,’ he auswered, 
‘But,’ said the and 
your mother stop long enough to put on 
your clothes?’ ‘Oh! no,’ he promptly an. 
awered. ‘We boti went to bed with our 
clothes on, sir; so as to be all ready to 
jump when we saw the fire.” ‘Did you 
have your shoes and stockings on?’ said 
the agent. ‘Oh! yes, sir; we had 'em both 
on, and we didn’t get hurt a bit in jump- 
ing out of the window.’ 

** The agent kissed the boy, set him down, 
and went on his way witha quick step. That 
was enough to satisfy the agent that the 
whole was a base attempt at fraud. After 
going to his hotel and duly considering 
what his duty was, he returned to the owner 
of the lost property, and, with closed doors, 
told him that he had come to settle with 
him. He asked the cunning-faced crim- 
inal before him if he had the policy with 
him. He promptly replied inthe affirm- 
ative, and at once laid the same on the 
table. ‘Now, sir,’ said the agent, ‘I 
will give you just one dollar, and not one 
cent more, to surrender that policy, and 
give my company instantly a receipt in 
full of all claims and demands fof the-Joss 
ef your house by fire, And let’me* tel 


innocently 
agent, ‘didn’t you 


woe . 


you, sir, whew you~ decide. again .to’ 
burn up your property aud cheat your in- 
surance company, be careful and not in- 
stract your family to goto bed with their 
clothes on, boots and shoes included.’ The 
dumb-founded owner of the lost house, 
who a moment before was the smiling and 
joyfu! expectant of the full amount of his 
insurance, suddenly turned as white as a 
ghost, surrendered bis policy, and gave the 
receipt demanded by the faithful agent of 
the company he represented. 

** There,” said the president of the com- 
pany, ‘‘that is only a single specimen of 
what is occurring all the time in our expe- 
rience, Why,” he continued, ‘1 could fill 
a volume with facts like these which have 
occurred and which we kuow all about. 
The private history of this company in de- 
tecting frauds during the thirty years of ite 
existence,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘ would, 
if published, be one of the most astonishing 
revelations ever given to the public,” 

See 


THE LATE ELECTION. 


A salutary lesson can be drawn from the 
late elections in this state, which i: will be 
well for the leaders of the Republican 
Party to think of. The fact is becoming 
more and more apparent that a large pro- 
portion of the Republican Party believe in 
Civil Service Reform and propose to act 
upon their belief. If unfit men are nomi- 
nated for office, we believe tiat the time 
has come when they will be defeated at the 
polls, and we hope that, so long as the 
Republican Party puts up unfit men for 
any office, so long will they be defeated. 
The werking of Civil Service Reform is 
aptiy shown in the overwhelming defeat 
of Mr. James W. Husted for state treas- 
urer, For years Mr. Husted has seemed 
to be anxious to be elected to the legisla- 
ture; so much aso that, when he failed in 
securing the nomination in his own county, 
he bas gone into « neighboring ope and 
secured it there, 

The Graphic says: 

‘*Mr. Husted has for years been one of 
the most open, persisieut, und slavish serv- 
ants of the monopolists in this state. He did 
their bidding, however disagreeable to him 
personally, with an alacrity that could not 
have been surpassed. The railroad monopoly 
secured his election to the Assembly year 
after year io a purchasable district. In the 
struggle for a place on the Canal Board, the 
railroad ring were with him heart and 
soul. They did all they could for him.” 

He was so well known to be the particular 
friend of all monopolies that ‘‘ The Anti- 
Monopoly League” issued a circular re- 
questing voters not to give him their votes. 

It has been charged that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has paid him a very 
large sum annually, estimated as high as 
$10,0% per year, to look after its interests 
in Albany. Whether this report be true or 
pot, it és true that Mr. fHlusted has fre 
quently appeared in aid of that company, 
with as much zeal as though he were its 
paid attorney. 

It is pretty certain that x great mapy anti- 
monopolists did not vote for Mr. Husted. 
His defent: was largely owing to the fact 
that the members of the co-operative 
life insurance companies refused to vote 
for him, charging that he iutroduced a bill 
in the legislature designed to compel the 
co-operative companies to become amenable 
to the law regulating legitimate life compn- 
nies. Letters were published in his interest, 
claiming that he was particularly friendly 
to co-operative companies, and was, in fact, 
a director and member of several. If he 
could successfully serve two masters so din. 
metrically opposed as the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and the co-operative com- 
panies in general, it would seem that the 
friends of Civil Service Reform have cer- 
tainly done well in allowing Mr. Husted 
to remain in pursuit of his private affairs. 

The Insurance Times pays its respects to 
Mr. Husted in the following ianguage: 

‘The politicians of the state are baving 
a great deal of fun at the expense of the 
Hon. J, W. Husted. Itis known to our 
readers that he isso great a friend of co- 
operative insurance associations as to be 
willing for their sake to turn a somerset 
forward or backward, to advance or re 
treat, to kill or even, like Saturn, devour 
his own Jegislative progeny almost as soon 
as borv. He did. this dire deed at the last 
session of the legislature, as he had done it 
beforé, and. cites-the prolicide now ‘asa 





proef of his devotion to assessment life in- 


THE INDEPENDENT: 





surance ce bonsts that be fs a member a 
several and was — the president 
one of these concerns. hether are 
of the graveyard species he does hot inform 
us but, whatever be their peculiar nature, 
it really does seem to be too ‘provokingly 
abominable’ that bis politieal opponents 
should circulate the report that he is the 
deadly enemy of al! mutual life insurance 
assessment schemes, friendly or diabolical. 
That he did introduce a bill at the request 
of Deputy Insurance Superintendent John 
A. McCall designed to check the spread 
of irresponsible assessment insurance and 
to preserve the state from the irruption of 
the execrable and murderous ascessment 
insurance conspiracies, so rampant in 
Pennsylvania, he does not attempt to deny, 
but palliates the act (a very creditable one, 
in our opinion) by alleging his subsequent 
contrition, which prompted him to beg the 
Assembly to kill his offspring ‘ sans remorse’ 
or délay. This story—the former part given 
with enlargements and the Jatter part en- 
tirely omitted—has been widely circulated 
by Mr. Husted’s antagonists in the state 
canvass, more asa huge practical joke than 
a8 an earnestly asseverated fact; but it 
took most seriously and was and perhaps 
is believed by the majority, for, thouch he 
has ‘risen to explain,’ many of the friends 
and members of co-operative insurance as- 
sociations will never read, héar, or believe 
his refintation, and his election to the office 
of comptroller of the state may, therefore, 
be defeated by this ridiculous canard, 
which turns the honorable gentleman's 
views completely wrong side out and pres- 
ents him in the light of an enemy of those 
he has shown himself tearly to serve with 
absurd slacrity and with little regard to his 
reputation as a legislator, to the promotion 
of sound insurance or of the true interests 
of the people.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Every class of institutions suffers by 
misconception and misapplication of law; 
but pot equally. It would seem that 
a greatly uvequal portion is imposed upon 
insurance. The old burden of state de- 
partmental supervision is a load which it 
has borne long and wearily, and the curse 
of this evil has never been more aptly illus- 
trated than by the comparison made by'ex- 
President Dresser, of the Northwestern un- 
derwriters, to the familiar parable of the 
Old Man of the Sea an! Sinbad the Sailor. 
Unjust taxation, valued-policy laws, and 
other iniquitous enactments bear down 
upon the shoulders of insurance with a 
pressure well nigh unendurable. This 
supervision offers uo adequate protection, 
allowing underground operators, as recent 
examples bave shown, to creep into fields 
presumed to be allotted only to those legal- 
ly commissioned to do business, and actual- 
ly, if not openly, become the competitors of 
the lattcr on their own soil. Speculative 
enterprises also are granted free license to 
run riot in the land. Insurance supervision 
is insatiable, grasping, aud greedy, and as 
eager as Shylock to exact the pound of 
flesh, Nothing or very little can be 
counted as received in retarn, and as a 
suffefer by extortion insurance js man- 
ifestly a victim of oppressive and excessive 
legislation.—Chroniele. 


... It seems folly for any foreign com- 
pany to come to the United States now. 
The harvest is over for the present in fire 
underwriting. The tremendous impetus 
given by the Chieago and Boston fires, both 
too large insurances and heavy premiums, 
has lost its force. That there will come 
better days is quite certain, and if our En- 
glish cousins aré content to come and put 
out their signs and wait, they will ultimate- 
ly succeed iv establishing @ business here. 
The whole secret of the Jarge immigration 
just now is that there is little encourage- 
ment in thé business abroad. Many of the 
English companies bave found the Conti- 
nent of Europe a losing field, the business 
is overdone at home, and iv the United 
States there is, at least, room for growth. 
Managers can appease their directors fora 
few years with the hope of success through 
an American convection, and meantime 
something may turn up — Weekly Under- 
writer, 


.++-There is trouble in estore from some 
of the *‘ Graveyard Insurance Companies,” 
whose versatile officers, not content with 
the ordinary opportunities which the sys- 
tem affords, have developed fresh methods 
of money-making. The holders of specula- 
tive policies upon the lives of petsons'who 
‘ire expected to die soon have recently been 
astonished at the 
and an fvestigation by some ‘of ‘thém dis- 
closes the fact that persons are assessed for 
deaths that ocenrred months before they 
became members, and are occasionally called 


upon to pay for the death of an imaginary 
swhject.—IJns, World. 


,..-A dispatch from Albany announces 


the appointment of State Treasurer N. D. 


Wendell as receiver ofthe Universal Life 


~ Insuravee Company, 


uency of assessments, ” 








The Mutual Benefit” 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1846. PURELY MUTUAL 
a Jan. ay he i by 
pakiislen oo teal le comer 
Serpies by Ree YOR ttantend > Seundos 


Adl policies non-forfeitable after second 
low <spenews large atvidends spoeres = ; 
reader values most liberal; ‘losses promptly af 
justed and paid. 

OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. : 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Seo’y. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


cme.. New York, 100 Panegire, om ne. 
Brooklyn, cor. Cou on ; 

budings, % nad No. 106 readwag, E. £: as 
eserve fer reinsa $1,346,195 69 
=~ ample fo 








NET SURPLUS. 
8 Reserve -- 500,000 00 
) mt Pepee Feat... 600,000 4 


Unalictted Surplus....... 906,135 1,306, 135 77 
Deduct for futare decline at® 6.888.910 01 
any) in ma it values...... 50,000 00 
Total Cach 
ees 1d ete FeREery .. 598,719 41 





DIRECTORS: ° 
f° %. TaMedie: Vict resident, 


SAMUEL D. BA 8AM A. SAWY 
GEORG TY hapa B. HYD = 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. RIKER, 
WM. H. SWAN BRYCE, 
BENRY C. BO gro 
AUB 8B. RY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JOHN PAINE, 
TH RE L D, CHARD 4. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASW. JOHN F. PB 

E. JOHN B. EARLE, 

CHAR’ HENRY EF 

HO! B.CLAFLIN, CHA 
SEYMOUR I. HUSTED, we. ¥. HURL UT, 
wi aNDREWS BRAD JOHNSON, 
CYB ie 8. M. BUCKINGH 
EW. J. D. VERMILYE. 
GEO. W.LA JACOB ENE 
JAMES ? INO. BP. SLATER, 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Seo. sooney Der’, 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brookiyn Dep't. . 
: A.M KIRBY, Seo. Local Dep't: 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Agent , 

__________F.. ©. MOORE, Agency Man ager 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 


$15,941,878 40 
+ 13,352,918 88 


. 82,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS, M. GI BBENS, Secretary. _ 


Aeseete . 2+ see eevee 
Liabilities . . 1. «ss 


Total Surplus... . « 





UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Joun COCHNOWER, Pres't, E. P. Mansmart, Seo’y. 
Jons M. Pattison, V.-Pres. J. R. OLarx, Cashier. 


Amount received from interést alone during 1880 
EXCEEDED all death lossés, matured endowments, 
commissions, and taxes. 

Endowment Policies at Life Rates a Specialty. Pol- 
{cies non-forfeitable and incont ble. Investments 
made according te Ohio law, which only permits 
loans to half the value of real estate, exclusive of im- 
provements. 


General, Local, and Special Agents Wanted. 
Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-Pres., 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COM)’ANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law tn ite policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE... Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 

Local A ts wanted in every City and large Town. 

Apply direct to this Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres'’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, See’ . 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capital eee ah Yates oihiiien +++ 81, te 
es for a) Uipbilities............ ; ; 

her's ; Evotctovdjacs 58" 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..82,400.082 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
t. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’3. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. : 
tage ora tT Comune 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Oy THE . 


EQUI 


Life. Assurance Society | nsx 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B.: HYDE; President. 


For the Year»Ending Dec. 31st, 1880) 





Premiums 
Interest and Rents........... 
Net profit on Investments 





DISBURSEMENTS. 





cael mPa termine. cote Yj 


Commissions Ree 00, 


839,400,844 08 





State. 


Fnlted Scaies aibbeeedaphbagsoees 
tae gee 
satberised by the laws of the State of 


Lg + and Stocks 
we = Boston 


Cash on hand, in banks | ‘other’ de- 


tories, on interest and in transit 
—+-—»" ed) 


$38,400,844 02 


$1,880,908 11 
Te al Dgdivided Surplus...... 9.228.294 21 
Slictos tna ae ¢ compated) to 4,945,064 21 

ol pitotos te Gomarel Cees n. «- 0. 
Policies in od passecese _ 4,283,280 00 





Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding... ........ 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided strplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
Bual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding, has heen 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State o iNew York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. @. VAN CISE, } ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

ined the and d and examined in 

Getail the assets of the Society, and certify thet the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. Ranpoirn, 

James M. Hatstep, Henry 8. TERBELL, 

THomas A. CUMMINS, Joun SLOaNz, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 

pointed October 27th 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 





Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stew: 
George D. Me John D sone 

. Ades, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, - 
Beury A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
| td F. \ iS or Ponjanme Williamson, 

iam H. 5 mry Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, Henry Day, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. iand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. ander, George W. Carleton, 
omace Yous, | Sect Save 
. Young, 08 avarro, 

Thomas A. Cummins, John J x. 
Daniel D. Lord, Btopu oon a 

5 6 
Jam * al phen PS ailipe, 

crter, Charlies 3: ndon, 
Edward W. Lam mele H ames, 
B. F, Randolph, eston, 
Alanson pin P. 
John Sloane, - De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, | uis Fit id, 
Samuel Borrow: William M. Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners; 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. ScorT, Superintendent of Agenctes. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after thevreceipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and - 





THE I NDEPE NDENT 
AGE-—EXPERIENCE— | 
—CAREFUB MANAGEMENT, 


OrFics OF HE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL: INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 267s, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1880. 


4 Risks from 1st sen- 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1880;:t0 Siat December, 2880, . . $4,141,087 80 


The Company has the following Assets— 
United St Saeee and State of New York 


y. Bank, and other Stoczs... §8,983,558 00 
Loans A by stocks and otherwise. 1,187,800°00 :* 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.............. — ..see+ 470,000.00: 4 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable. . 1,628,921 $ 
SE vedecccscnsecestceseccseancnes 337,977 
icc nceendetinivesinnssticescesleee 


Six per cent.interest on the 
of profits will te vabhatnocunaabiatodiien hake: 





of Beco rm 

of the ssue of 1876 wilt: 
iepagilaaiena paid to the holders thereof, or their. 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 





on, will cease. The certificates to be produced. at .the’ 
time of payment and canceled. ° 


earned premiums ef the. Company for the year end 

tug 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 

issued on and afver Tuesday phe third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

















WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. 
XDOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS. 
AMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES B. LEVERICH, 
m when 
ROYAL Ps, PHTERS. BF < 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMA8B. CODDINGTON, 
§A,F HOR HURBER, 
Wiliam a VERS, HENRY Couns, 
CHA BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice. Pres't 


DWITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i860, 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


ae features of ti this Com eopeny are 
LUTE ECU ITY ECONOMICAL MA MENT. = 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


T. H. BROBNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, mora 
0. BH. BURFORD, Actuary. 














1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
in distri lus. 

The non fort to all policies and 
containathe most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

&. W. BOND, Pres JOHN A. HALL, S-. 

JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 








THE CONTINENT L 


LIFE 
Insurance Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

» $3,423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 

President. 








1826. 41881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHIELADELPRTA: 


Cash Capital................ 
es and all Lia« 


see 


$400,000 00 


ee ee eee eeeeee 


$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 





JOHN L. FHOMSON, Secretary. 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first | 


of February next, from which dete all fnterest there- | 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net~ 


(1-) 


alone. 


Insurance Policy. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLIN», 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
HENBY TUCK, 
WILLLAM A. BOOTH, 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D.,” 
HENRY TUCE,™.D., 








41,000:Policies in Force. 


Sdrplus;-Over:$9,000,000. 


GES which only long experiecnoce, a 
platerand.wetbods:camafford. Among these advantages.are: 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880 


THEGDORE M. BANTA. Cashier: 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





ORGANIZED> 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 









NEW YORK’ LiFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos.:346 :and:-348 roadway, New York. : 


$56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders, 
Cash ‘Assets, Over. $43,000,000. 
Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW: YORK-LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hasbeen doing business for, 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance.a COMBINATION OF ADV ANTA~« 
large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected. - 


The Absolute Security of its» Policies. 


TRUSTEES z 


H. B. CLAFEIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


| wedical Examiners. 











(2-) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Denth-Claims Paid, 1845—1880......... cece eeeeeeeeeees $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. 1st, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. ist, 1831....... «+... 43,183,934 
Total Patd and Held...... cocccgsecvcccscoccocee $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders ..........0s+eeeseeeess 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN: THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


$4,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Income....................- 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income,..............---.+.++ 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent................ 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at. 4} per Cent............... - 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued................. 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issned..............-. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force................++0+- 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force............ seees+s 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880...............-+++ teseeeeces 2317, 888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880........,....---++- eee. 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely. Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al} other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life». 


The system, as now perfected by the 


WM. H. APPLETON, 


8. 8. FISHER, 


R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


DAVID DOWS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM Hl. BEERS 


Vice-President an 
Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the.World. 


Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 





HI Actaary. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 








OPINIONS OF THE GREAT ARTISTS CF OUR DAY: 


PATTI.————_In. the numerous concert tours with which I have been associated, I hawe 
used the piano of every celebrated maker, but GIVE YOURS THE PREF- 
ERENCE OVER ALL. , 

GERSTER.——Thanks for the GRAND Piano. I LIKE IT VERY MUCH and find it 
very excellent, 

CARRENO.——The Weber Piano meets every requirement of the most exacting artists, 
and their sympathetic quality of tone, their endurance, and the length of 
time they stand in tune has often surprised me. I give them the preference 
over any Piano manufactured. 


MILLS.— Among the many excellent Piano-fortes made in this city the Weber Piano 
ranks foremost. 


RIVE-KING.—-Allow me to congratulate you on having the finest Grand Pianos I ever 
placed my fingers on. ’ 
The WEBER UPRIGHT PIANO is used in all the first-class theaters in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Memphis, etc., etc. 
The WEBER GRAND is used by the following companies this year: Strakosch Opera 
Company, Carreno-Donaldi Concert Company, Gerster’s Concerts, Kellogg Concerts, Helen 
Potter’s Pleiades, Emma Abbott Opera Company. 


The following artists prefer and use the WEBER PIANO: Teresa Carreno, Anna Bock, 
Liebling, Alfred Pease, Mme. Gerster, Clara Louise Kellogg, Annie Louise Cary, Mme. 
Geistinger, Mme. Donaldi, Emma Abbott, Miss Markstein, Miss Maurer, Signor Campanini, 
Signor Galassi, Signor Del Puente, Signor Nevarro, Signor Arditi, and hundreds of others. . 

For Church Concerts, Fairs, Musical Entertainments, etc. the WEBER PIANO is more 
- aga any other, having been played at 374 entertainments during the last twelve 
months. . 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easv. 


Special Prices are made for Institutions, Schools, Seminaries, Church 
Associations, Fairs, Convents, Associations, and Societies. 











WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue and West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BRANCH, BRANCH, 
250 and 252 Wabash Ave., 126 Tremont Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. . _ BOSTON, MASS.  .- 
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3 but, excepting to hold the lanterns and | either of my horses; but they aré more fit 
Old and Woung. P 


NOVEMBER. 


BY H. H. 





Tats is the treacherous month when Autumn 
days 

With Summer’s voice come bearing Summer’s 
gifts. 

Beguiled, the pale, down-trodden aster lifts 

Her head and blooms again. The soft, warm 
haze 

Makes moist once more the sere and dusty 
ways, 

And, creeping through where dead leaves lie in 
drifts, 

The violet returns. Snow noiseless sifts 

’Ere night, an icy shroud, which morning’s 
rays 

Will idly shine upon and slowly melt, 

Too late to bid the violet live again. 

The treachery, at last, too late, is plain ; 

Bare are the places where the sweet flowers 
dwelt. 

What joy sufficient hath November felt ? 

What profit from the violet’s day of pain? 

- SEE 


NAHUM BARROW’S REVENGE. 





A THANKSGIVING TALE. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





Nanum Barrow was on his way North, 
through Virginia, with private dispatches 
from Gen. Greene to Washington, at the 
headyuarters of the army. He had pressed 
the horse he rode rather faster than the re- 
sult justified; and when, late on Wednes- 
day night, he rode into the home-enclosures 
of the plantation, of which, for an hour, he 
had watched the smokes, he was glad to be- 
lieve that so generous-an establishment 
would have a professed blacksmith among 
its slaves, for the mare had been going 
on three shoes all the afternoon and for 
the last hour one of them had disappeared. 

The sun had fairly set by the time Nahum 
and the mare arrived at the house itself. 
A sort of sedateness hung over the place, 
which Nahum found it hard to explain to 
himself; nor was there the noisy and eager 
gathering of the clans which he was used 
to now in his Virginian experiences. But 
this reticence was explained, after he had 
knocked at the door, by the appearance of 
the host on whose comfortable quarters 
Nahum had billeted himself; for, as Nahum 
saw in a moment, this was one of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. A tall man, of severe but 
yet benevolent enough face, held a candle 
above his head, to see what manner of man 
it was who knocked so freely. 

Nahum asked if he could receive a 
night’s hospitality, which was readily 
granted. He dismounted, and asked his 
friend’s advice adout the mare. A lantern 
was brought, for it need not be said that 
the candle had been immediately extin- 
guished by the wind. The examination 
which followed showed not only that she 
had but two shoes, but, which Nahum had 
not known, that one of her legs was bleed- 
ing. 

‘Got into a hole with her in the cordu- 
roy, where the wood-road comes in,” said 
Nahum. “It’s half an hour back; but the 
old critter scrabbled out so spry that she 
didn’t give me no chance to get off and see 
if she’d scraped herself.” 

‘‘I wish there were any road-master,” 
said the other; “‘but they do not know 
what that word means. Nor do they know 
well what be would do if he were here. 
Did thee find the road better this side the 
creek?” 

‘*Fust-rate,” said Nahum, guessing right- 
ly that at the creek his Quaker friend’s 
plantation began. And then he followed 
in a eulogy —true enough, but per- 
haps a little suspicious—of the neat- 
ness of all the arrangements of the 
farm arcund him. These eulogies neither 


deterred nor hastened Reuben Dyer, 
as he took off the trooper’s saddle- 
bags and his saddle; as he led the 


mare to water, which she refused; and as, 
with such appliances as the well-furnished 
stable offered, he washed and dressed the 
wounded leg. In all these offices Nahum 
attempted to do his full share; but bis host 
construed a host’s duties in the largest 
sense, hardly permitted Nahum’s presence, 
as he himself attended to the mare, and 
even rubbed her down with hisown hands. 
Two tall Negro boys stood by, admiring; 





ot. By 4 « 
ee sod 


once and again to do an errand, they left 
the mare’s business in their master’s hands. 
After half an hour of such careful work, 
it was clear enough that nothing more 
could be done for the poor beast, and 
Nahum and his host returned to the house. 





In the midst of the decorous reticence of 
the household and an occasional formal 
statement which indicated a theoretical dis- 
like of the profession of arms, the trooper 
soon saw that his presence was not dis 
agreeable. He was a little tempted to play 
with the professed pacific habit of the 
household, to affect that there was no war, 
and to hang up his sword on the wooden 
pin in the wall, as he might hang up a rid- 
ing-whip. If they did not want to know 
where Greene had come to, why should he 
tell them? If they were willing to take 
the chances of Cornwallis’s ralding through 
their farms, and Tarleton’s driving off their 
horses, and the swift gommissariat of both, 
at work in killing their cattle, why should 
Nahum Barrow care? He could talk about 
Virginia fences, as contrasted with stone 
walls; or he could discuss the points of a 
Durham bull; he could give an opinion 
as to the price of tobacco; nay, if need 
were, he could hold his tongue. Quakers 
can be reticent when there is need; but a 
Connecticut boy of twenty-three, bred 
under the traditions of the grumpy silence 
of Uncas and his Pequots, can be as mum 
as the best of them, if he feel necessity. 

But such fell resolutions of telling no 
war stories melted away beneath the genial 
kindness of the motherly head of the 
household; beneath the modest smiles of a 
certain pretty Martha, who gave her per- 
sonal attention to the waffles which 
crowned the feast which awaited Nahum; 
and beneath the rapturous admiration of 
Thomas and Elnathan, two fine boys, who 
could scarcely keep their well-bred hands 
off the trooper’s haversack, and occasion- 
ally retired into the hall, to worsbip the 
saber which hung there with such ad- 
miring glances as the Ashantee fanatic is 
supposed to render to his fetish. These 
traits of consideration disarmed Nahum, 
and, as the generous Bohea entered into 
the machinery of his system and quick- 
ened his life; as his hunger appeased itself 
after one and another charge upon the 
‘‘chicken fixings” which had been placed 
before him; when, with afresh fork and 
knife, he advanced to deal with the waffles, 
in their turn, be opened freely, as a lonely 
soldier should, upon the war and its his- 
tory and its future. He fought Monmouth 
over again; he detailed with humor even 
the critical passages in bis own experiences 
at Hotham’s Neck; he explained, as far as 
a prudent subaltern might, the resources 
on which Greene must rely; and he di- 
gressed, with what he thought excusable 
exaggeration, upon the matchless resources 
of Cornwallis and Tarleton. Of these 
Jast he knew, in truth, as little as this 
reader, and that if saying a good deal; but, 
with the wisdom of the serpent, Nahum 
said to himself: ‘‘ Ef these people aren’t 
a little skeered, they won’t give the Gen 
eral any supplies. Little enough he gets 
from them now.” Supposing, incorrectly, 
tbat his laudable end would justify his un- 
worthy means, the soldier, therefore, 
dashed into statements as to Cornwallis 
and his forces, for which he was largely 
indebted to his imagination. 

The evening passed pleasantly in this ex- 
citing talk, and it was at an hour later than 
usual that all parties went to bed. 





The next mornivg brought another sight 
at Reuben Dyer’s plantation. The wind 
had come round to the northwest, and at 
the earliest dawn there was already half an 
inch of snow on the fields and the trees 
were taking on the most grotesque forms. 
At breakfast-time snow was still falling. 
Nor had the diagnosis of the mare’s leg 
proved favorable. Reuben Dyer had ex- 
pressed his readiness to shoe her, and the 
trooper had yielded to Reuben’s superior 
knowledge of farriery; but the poor crea- 
ture limped so sadly when sbe was led to 
water that it seemed cruel to take her out 
on roads so far svow-covered that she could 
not see where her feet would fall. 

“If thy errand requires haste,” said 





for draught than for fast riding. My pacer, 
of which the boy Elnathan spake to thee, 
is, as he told thee, at Alexandria.” 

Nahum had himself taken a surreptitious 
look at the horses, and, while he respected 
their good points, had concluded that he 
should make better time iu forty-eight 
hours on his own feet than on theirs. He 
reserved his decision, however, till a cer- 
tain Mike Slaughter, who was the authority 
on the subject of horses’ ailments, could be 
consulted. Doctor, or quack, he should 
determine whether the mare conld or could 
not goon. As the day passed, Nahum de- 
termined that he should make the best 
speed by accepting the Quaker’s hospitable 
invitation and spending another night. 
When he announced this decision, how- 
ever, he received a severe wound from his 
hostess. 

“Mr. Dyer wants me to stay the night,” 
said Nahum, cheerily, to her, as he entered 
her kitchen” ;’n’ I guessI will. It’s Thanks- 
givin’ Day, ’n’ I don’t want to travel ef the 
country’s service don’t require it. We'll keep 
our Thanksgivin’ together, Miss Martha.” 

“Keep what?” said the pretty girl, 
startled. 

‘Keep Thanksgivin’!” said the astonished 
Nahum, with his eyes opened. “Ain't 
your meetin’ open?” 

‘There are so few Friends in the county,” 
said Prudence Dyer, Martha’s mother, who 
stepped to the fore, ‘‘ that we have no regu- 
lar meeting on Fifth Day, nor, indeed, 
on First Day, unless some Friend pass in 
travel. 

‘*But you keep Thanksgivin’ Day?” per- 
sisted the trooper. 

The woman stared, as her daughter had 
done. It soon appeared that she had no 
more idea than Martha had of what he was 
talking about. Nahum drew from his 
inner pocket a well-worn copy of the Con- 
necticut Courant. He pointed to them 
Governor Trumbull’s *‘ Proclamation for a 
day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise.” 
“Ef I was down to Tolland,” said he, ‘‘I 
should be jest now goin’ to meet’n. 'N’ 
the girls, Miss Martha, would be steppin’ 
round spry, with the chickens and the old 
gobbler, I tell you. They’s only one thing 
missin’ there to-day; you be sure of that.” 
And to Martha’s inquiring look, with a 
broken voice, not wholly soldierly, he suid: 
‘* The old man would havea better time ef 
LT looked in on um jest as they was fittin’ 
off f’ meet’n.” 

The women stopped in their work and 
listened with as much curiosity as they 
would have done had Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague described to them a dance of 
wild dervishes; but Nahum’s rather voluble 
narrative was broken by Reuben Dyer’s 
entrance. He heard the young man to the 
— of his eager home memories, and then 
said: 

‘We have neither time nor disposition 
for such fooleries, young man. If the 
Almighty -God had wished these observ- 
ances, he would’ not leave the announce- 
ment to the civil magistrates. He hath 
simpler methods of proclaiming his will 
than the newspapers. Prudence,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we will keep thy goose for an- 
other day’s dinner. ‘There is enough left 
of the hominy and pork for to-day. Young 
man,” he added, with a certain asperity, 
which Nahum had not observed before, 
‘‘if thee wishes to see Michael Slaughter, 
he is coming down the bill.” 

Nahum understood very well that he was 
in no position to discuss matters with his 
host; but one consequence of this little 
passage at arins was that he pronounced the 
mare’s leg good for ten miles, if he rode her 
with care, and left his hosts, with a cordial 
enough good-bye, while he had two hours 
of daylight before him. 








I' was more than a year before Nahum 
Barrow met his Friendly hosts again. I 
will not say that he did not sometimes 
think of that pretty and deft little Martha; 
I will not say that the quiet little Quaker- 
ess did not sometimes think of him; but 
the reader of this reminiscence of a hap- 
dred years ago must not build too much on 
those expressions of mine. Spring and 
Summer passed. Cornwallis came up as 
near as Hanover Court-House, and Reuben 
Dyer recognized that fact so far that he 





Reuben, ‘‘ thee shall be made welcome to 
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had four cows driven into a fastness in the 
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wilderness, and that, at dead of night, he 
buried with his own hands a box which 
held forty or fifty joes and a hundred 
Spanish dollars and six silver teaspoons. 
Then Cornwallis went back to James Riv- 
er, and the spoons were dug up again and 
the cattle came back from the swamp. 
The crops were all well in, at last, the hard- 
er duties of harvest were finished, and on 8 
lovely afternoon, at the very end of St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer, our pretty Martha and her 
mother, Prudence (scarcely less charming), 
were standing on the broad step, watching 
the glories of the West, as the sun sank rap- 
idly behind the Blue Ridge. Reuben 
would not have confessed that the glory of 
sunset had lured him from his work. All 
the same it had. The women would have 
confessed this for themselves. Nor would 
it have hurt Reuben to confess it. 

Of asudden the well-remembered mare 
clattered up the road-way ata hard gallop, 
guided by the well-remembered Nahum. 
My pretty Martha fairly blushed, so pro- 
voked was she because she was thinking of 
him before he came, and so she looked 
prettier than ever. The handsome trooper 
gave his hand cordially to each of them, 
and then was off the saddle in a-moment. 
He had come, he said, with the compli- 
ments of Major Rice and Colonel Hunting- 
ton, of the Fourth Connecticut Brigade, 
who were about an hour behind bim. If it 
were not disagreeable to Friend Dyer, they 
would be pleased if the brigade might 
biouvac for the night upon the pasture- 
which Nahum remembered by the corn- 
barn. Reuben Dyer might be sure that the 
men would be careful, and would ask for 
nothing but water, and would buro noth- 
ing but brush. 

Joy leaped to Martha’s eyes. At last she 
should see an army, or a part of an army— 
she who had never seen any soldier but 
Nahum Barrow. Indeed, a calm cheerful- 
ness stole over the face of Prudence; and 
Reuben himself showed all the cordiality 
of a Virginian and all the hospitality of a 
Friend, as he returned his manly answer. 

‘* Say to thy friends that we are glad they 
have chosen this road.” 

Nahum did not whisper that it was he 
who had chosen the road and suggested it 
to Colonel Huntington. 

‘‘If thee will sleep thyself in the room 
thee had last year, thee can bring as many 
of thy friends as thee chooses. In the rest 
of the house Prudence and Martha made 
beds for the twenty-three Friends when 
the yearly meeting was.Jast here, and they 
can do the same now. Then there is the 
stable, and the old stable that thee bas not 
seen, and the corn-bins, and William Way- 
len’s tobacco-shed. As for water, the boys 
shall draw some casks for thy friends, so 
that they need not go to the creek; but, as 
thee says the men are prudent, I will bid 
Jotham haul a cask of cider also to the pas- 
ture before they come. The night may be 


cold.” 
Nahum was well pleased that he had 


not miscalculated his friends’ hospitality. 
He thanked them cordially, said he should 
soon return, and rode back with his tid- 
ings. Martha and Prudence, with the help 
of the boy, Archippus, spraug to their 
task, if one may use a healthy piece of the 
vernacular. Reuben called Jotham, and 
they two rolled a generous cask of cider 
upon a drag, and placed it upon skids con- 
venient, just where they took down two 
lengths of Virginia fence for the entranceof 
the soldiers into their camp-ground. They 
were placing two large casks of water 
on the skids when a large party of horse- 
men, well mounted, rode up to the house, 
guided by Nahum. These were Colonel 
Huntington, with the gentlemen of his per- 
sonal staff, and. indeed, almost all the staff 
officers of the brigade. The more studied 
courtesies of the camp mingled charmingly 
with the inborn courtesy of Quaker life. 
These polished gentlemen showed their 
hosts, in a hundred ways, how grateful 
they were for a reception so cordial. Qn 
the other hand, without saying so in words, 
Reuben’s family found as many ways to 
show that, in spite of their disapproval of 
war, they were glad Cornwallis was a pris- 
oner and thankful to the gallant men who 
had arrested his career. 


Early the next morning, as the pearly 





gray of the sky showed that a perfect day 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








was before them, Colonel Huntington | ‘He hath made of a city a heap; of a 


waited on Reuben Dyer, whom he found 
at his wood-pile, directing the loading of a 
cord or two of wood, which he was sending 
off to the regimental camp-tfire. 

“The men may not have the tools or the 
time to cut it,” he said to the Colonel. 

The Colonel thanked bim, and then said 
that he and all his officers were most grate- 
ful for these courtesies. Would it be pre- 
suming too much if they availed them- 
selves of such perfect weather and of the 
neighborhood of such friends, and per- 
mitted the men to rest themselves all day? 
Their march had been rapid till now, and 
he did not care to have the men spend 
more time than the Sabbath itself at Alex- 
andria. 

‘Thee can easily reach Alexandria by 
Seventh-Day evening, if thee does not 
march till to-morrow morning,” said the 
Quaker, promptly, almost eagerly. ‘‘ Let 
the poor fellows stay; let them stay. Iam 
only sorry we bave not barns as big as thee 
will find in Lancaster,” he said, remember- 
ing fondly the farming of bis boyhood. 

‘One thing more,” said the courtly 
Colonel, ‘‘ for you have learned before this 
in life that beggars are apt to be choosers. 
Would thy friend Waylen, in whose to- 
bacco-shed the boys of my own regiment 
have been snoring so loudly—would he 
object to have some of them bold a meet- 
ing there this morning? One of the offi- 
cers is moved to address the men on the 
manifold exhibitions of divine goodness in 
this surrender; but he will rather speak to 
them in the woods than offend friends so 
kindly.” 

** William Waylen object to a fifth-day 
meeting, if I call one?” This was the first 
exclamation of Reuben; but in an instant 
he cootrolled the rising flame. In lan- 
guage more decorous he said that he knew 
his neighbor, and all his family would wish 
to be present, and that he should send one 
of his Negro boys to the neighboring houses 
and notify all. 

“Ask that the poor blacks may come 
themselves, also,” said Col. Huntington, 
aod there was enough in his intonation to 
show Reuben Dycr that he and his guest 
were at one in their notions about these 
people. 

Thus simply was it settled that the old 
tobacco-shed, which for years had not been 
used for the purpose it was built for, 
should be this day a crowded temple. At 
ten o'clock, to the delight, scarcely dis- 
guised, of Martha, the different regiments, 
in their best holidey trim, marched by the 
house In order. For the first time in her 
life, she heard a band of military music. 
Gov. Hazen’s brigade band, in the intima- 
cies of the weeks since Yorktown, had 
picked up from a Hessian band-master the 
music from the march in ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,” and for the first time this girl 
knew the wonders of Handel. Neither 
she nor her mother knew what whs meant 
by the elegance of a marching salute, as the 
regiments passed the door; but it seemed 
to Martha hardly the same world as that 
which had moved by so quietly only the day 
before. In the chaise, which had been 
made ready by Jotham, she and her mother 
followed to the improvised meeting-house, 
and there they took the places reserved for 
them inthe midst of the great assembly. 
She saw that there was more than one 
elder on the bench which fronted them. 
She heard a thousand voices join in sing- 
ing: 

* Be Thou, O God, exalted high!” 

Her whole heurt was with the eager, pale 
young man who, in prayer, praised God for 
such marvelous blessings as seemed open- 
ing on the country. The most glowing 
language of the Book of Revelations and of 
the Psalms of David was none too high for 
bis thankfulness nor for hers, and she felt 
that the “goodness, uew every morning 
and fresh every evening,” was the only 
adequate explanation of the blessedness 
which had come to hearts that for years 
bad been bowed down in anxiety, or to 
homes like hers, now just set free from the 
fear of sword and fire. 

A taller aud older man then rose to ad- 
dress them; not at great length (the army 
had cured them all of long speeches), but 
with a crisp, sharp, dry manner of speech, 
yet quite unlike the preachers whom 
Martha had heard at quarterly meetings 








defensed city a ruin; a palace of stran- 
gers to be no city. It shall never be 
built.” He began with these words, 
sharply emphasized. He did not conde- 
scend to say where they came from, 
but Martha could see that Colonel Hunt 
ington, in a Bible he held in his hand, 
turned quickly to the place and smiled his 
approval of the selection. With free dis- 
regard of Jerusalem, or of Samaria, or of 
apy Eastern city, the speaker led his hearers 
at once to that fenced city which the Lord 
had just made intoa heap by their engin- 
ery. The death of Scammell, whom these 
boys adored; the storm of the two re- 
doubts; the waving of the handkerchief of 
surrendry; the stately march of the final 
ceremony—all were <lescribed in language 
half of New England and half from the 
Hebrew texts. The men listened eager, 
with their mouths half open and with eyes 
fixed upon him. When he closed, crying 
out, In a rapturous outburst: ‘To Thee, the 
Lord of hosts, in whose might kings reign 
and nations are born, to Thee and to Thy 
great name bo all the glory and all the 
praise.” Colonel Huntington and more 
than one of those around him broke out, 
unconsciously even, into ejaculations of 
‘* Amen.” 

Asthe meeting broke up, a tall Virgin- 
ian, standing on a large stump in the road- 
way, invited all who were present to join 
in a barbecue, which he said had been 
suddenly arranged inthe edge of a grove 
close at hand. ‘‘Three good porkers,” 
said he, ‘‘ and as handsome a steer as there 
is in Fairfax County bas been roasting 
there since day-break. Nothing’s too good 
for them as scotched my Lord Corn- 
wallis.” 

‘* The ranks of Tuscany” did not forget 
to cheer when this announcement was 
made. Col. Huntington nodded to the 
gentlemen of his staff, and they ran to the 
line officers to give the general’s permis- 
sion. 

Reuben was fearful, when he saw this, 
that bis plans might be broken in upon, and 
said, hastily: 

“No, no, friend Huntington, this is not 
for thee and for these” (gentlemen, he 
would have sald, but that the memories of 
George Fox forbade) ‘‘ for these friends. 
If thee will dine at our house, thee will see 
that we have made ready. Friend Meadows 
will be there and Elizabeth Meadows, 
Friend Wingfieldalso, and Mary Wingfield, 
and some other friends.” 

It was clear enough that the barbecue 
was for the men, and some other provision 
for the ataff. 

And so it shortly proved. In the ab- 
sence of the worshipers at the tobacco- 
shed, long tables bad been set iv the hall, 
in the kitchen, in the sitting-room, and in 
the ‘‘ best room” of Friend Dyer’s house. 
They ran transversely from corner to 
corner, 80 a8 togive the utmost possible 
room for those who served the feast. In- 
deed, there was no room in the house 
where the brilliant staff and the line offi- 
cers could assemble, and they stood chat- 
ting in front, under the great locust trees, 
until notice was given that the party in 
the kitchen had brought across the viands 
with which the feast was to begin. Then 
Col. Huntington was led to the head of 
ove table, Major Fish to the head of an- 
other, while Reuben himself sat at the 
head of athird. For a minute there was 
a dend-hush silence, as silently cach 
guest asked a blessing, and then the gay 
company fell to. Prudence, and Martha, 
and Elizabeth, and Mary, aud other Friends 
of that sex who cannot be named; Jo- 
tham, and Archippus, and I know not how 
many gtioniog boys of their color, with 
Phebe, and Dorcas, and other girls as black 
as they, passed from the kitchen to the 
tables and back again, and with one and 
another dainty in which Virginian cookery 
and Quaker science were combined sup- 
plied the festival. Haunches of venison, 
and great turkeys from the forest, and 
ducks and chickens and geese from the 
poultry-yard, with every curious variety of 
pastry and of preserve, had been brought 
in from ten miles xround. Nabum Barrow 
found his place near the foot of his 
Colonel’s table. It had been intimated to 
him that all parties would be more at ease 
if he remained atthe homestead and did 
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not join in the barbecure, and Nahum had 
his own reasons for complying. 

It must be confessed that the customs of 
that age were not the customs of this. It 
eoon proved that the additional casks of 
cider, which had been sent to the barbecue, 
had not exhausted Reuben Dyer’s store; 
and Major Fish and Colonel Aantill, claim- 
ing the privileges of billeted officers, had 
sent their orderlies to the wagon-master, 
with orders for some Port and Madeira 
which had been discovered in Cornwallis’s 
pillage, collected at Yorktown. But the 
occasion needed nv wine for its merriment. 
Home was before them all. Peace had 
come after war. Here were men who were 
to see children who had been born since 
they left their firesides. All were men 
who had done the thing which they resolved 


to do. The skies were bright, the future 
wasfair. They were happy and they meant 
to be. 


It was taken for granted that Reuben’s 
prejudices would yield so far that they 
might drink a few toasts, and, with ex- 
uberant enthusiasm, the Honorable Con- 
gress, His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, His Most Christian Majesty King 
Louis were toasted in theirturn. It was after 
the clapping of hands subsided which fol- 
lowed a little speech made by Lieutenant 
da Ménonville, in very funny, broken En- 
glish, by way of acknowledging the com- 
pliment to his sovereign, that Colonel 
Huntington called to Nahum, at the other 
end of the table. Through the large doors 
into the generous hall, the party at the hall 
table could see and bear the whole. 

‘Sergeant Barrow,” said he, ‘‘ was there 
nothing in the Courant I handed you which 
our friends would be glad to hear.” 

They all knew that the Colonel had re- 
ceived a dispatch from the North while 
they were in the tobacco-shed. 

Then Nahum rose to his full hight. He 
was in his best spirits. He held a Connecti- 
cut Courant so folded that he could read 
one column with ease. 


“BY HIS EXCELLENCY JONATHAN 
TRUMBULL. 
A PROCLAMATION 


for a Day of Public Thankagiving and 
Praise. 
‘* Whereas: 

“It hath pleased the Most High God, blessed 
forever, the Supreme and Righteous Ruler of 
the World, to answer the Prayers of his Peo- 
ple in the Thirteen United States of America 
by Display of his Great Might and Unerring 
Providence, such as no People bave deserved, 
and such as make Nations and Sovereigns bow 
their Heads in Wonder; and, Whereas, He 
hath led our Leaders, and taught our Counsel- 
ors, and given Courage to our Soldiers, and 
Victory to our Armies; and, Whereas, He hath 
watched over the gallant Generals who have 
led to us from another Continent the loyal 
Armies of our August Ally ; 

“ And, Whereas: He hath been graciously 
pleased, in his Constant Mercy, to cause an 
Abundance of the Fruits of the Earth to be 
produced for our Sustenance, to give Comfort 
to our People, and to supply our Armies; 
and, 

* Finally and Conspicuously : 

‘* Whereas: He hath been pleased to con- 
found the Counsels of the Foes of Freedom, 
and to direct that a British general of the first 
Rank, with his whole Army, should be cap- 
tured by the Allied Forces under the direction 
of the American Commander-in-Chief, 

“T have, therefore, thought fit, by and with 
the Advice of the Council, to appoint, and do 
hereby appoint Thursday, the eleventh day 
of December next, to be observed as a day of 
Thanksgiving and Praise, throughout the State 
of Connecticut, hereby exhorting our Minis- 
ters and People of all Denominations of Chris- 
tlans to observe the same.”’ 


Nahum could hardly finish this sentence 
audibly; for every Connecticut man, nay, 
every New England man around him was 
clapping and cheering, and it is to be 
feared that but few of them listened very 
attentively to the directions which fol- 
lowed in the long proclamation as to the 
subjects of prayer and praise. 

But there was silence enough at the end 
for all to hear again, when Nahum, with 
his best oratory, made the final proclama- 
tion: 

‘** And all Servile Work is forbidden on said 
Day. 

“Given under my hand, in the Countil 
Chamber in New Haveu, this 30th day of No- 
vember, in the sixth year of the Independence 
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of the United States of America, Annoque 
Domini, 1781. JontH. TRUMBULL. 

“* God Save the United States of America !” 

The whole party, in all the rooms, had 
now guthered together, so that they could 
hear. With the closing words all cheered, 
three times three, as Huntington led the 
cheering; and then forty or fifty voices 
shouted again: ‘‘God save the United 
States of America!” 

The pretty Martha and her charming 
mother stood behind Reuben, their faces 
wet with tears, which flowed in the excite- 
ment. The staid Reuben himself was 
standing on his chair, cheering with the 
most loyal. Ashe found his feet and the 
floor again, Major Rice turned to him and 
said: 

“This is what we call a real Yankee 
Thanksgiving. How can we thank you. 
enough for giving us Thanksgiving Day in 
Virginia?” 

And, as Reuben took the broad hand of 
the Major and grasped it, 

Nahum Barrow felt that he had his re- 
venge. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





‘*GosBLe! gobble !’’ a plump turkey cried, 
The cows looking on, very meek ; 
“ Of the barnyard, you see, I’m the pride, 
Your friendship I don’t care to seek, 
Humble cows, 
80 don’t notice me while you browse.” 


Little chickens looked up in alarm 
When, puffing, her turkeyship passed ; 
And there wasn’t a bird on the farm 
That envious looks didn’t cast, 
As she went, 
Swelled out with triumpbant content. 


‘Very plain you are, good mother hen. 
You baven’t one touch of the style; 
Your dress is outlandish, and then 
Your manpers occasion a smile. 
Pray, what use 
In this world are you more than a goose?” 


Lowed a thoughtful and Innocent cow : 
‘To-morrow is Thanksgiving morn ; 
Through the gate the old farmer comes now, 
With an ax and a handful of corn, 
And I guess 
There soon will be one turkey less.” 
New Yor Crrr. 





THE O’DELAVAN. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Lappy DELAVAN wasa figure well known 
in the streets, the familiar of every police- 
man and the fertile theme of conversation 
with the night-watch, all of whom could 
single his cry of ‘‘Cop’s coming!” amovg 
a dozen and kuew the very shadow of bis 
shambling, shying, ragged shape. But 
perhaps I should never have known of him 
myself, not being in the constabulary line 
personally, had not bis young sisters, Jessie 
and Jean, taken service with me; and 
whenever I saw their two pretty heads to- 
gether in any special consultation I came 
to know it was for some fresh trouble over 
Laddy, although it was never Laddy that 
they called him. He was the head of their 
house, and they never abated the family 
digvity by speaking of Lawrence Delavan 
as any trifling Laddy. At last I judged 
from their pale looks and swollen eyes that 
things were coming to a se1ious pass with 
him; and when I next saw the blue uniform 
of Mr. Flanders, whose beat was in our 
neighborhood, I asked him if he knewa 
boy named Lawrence Delavan. 

“‘Laddy Delavan?” said he, gruffly. 
‘‘Don’t know any good of him. He’s the 
worst boy in town!” he exclaimed, sudden- 
ly, as if overcome by a fresh recollection of 
his wrongs. ‘‘He’s more trouble than all 
the criminals in the docks. Any mischicf 
going on, the town over, Laddy Delavan’s 
at the bottom of it. I’m morally sure ’twas 
he made the bon-fire in Love’s Lane, that 
was the means of burning up all the prop- 
erty, aud I’ve never doubted he let the 
water out of the boiler, when folks’ backs 
were turned, and made the explosion that 
blew out all the windows of the sock fac- 
tory. But you might as well lay your 
band ona fly. He’s the biggest bully of 
the lot, but as deep as deep water. Oh! 
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he’s a candidate for the gallows, Laddy 
Delavan!” 

Laddy Delavan—that was he. So I went 
ip and Mr. Flanders went on. I ought to 
have been content with his classification; 
but yet it hardly agreed with Jessie's, that 
he was “just the best feliow alive, if only 
the other fellows would let him alone. It 
was that Francis Cary would be saying 
‘See what a fine day it is, and a boy to be 
at his books’; and then he had a right to 
be caught for a truant; and, if that big 
Tom Lathers upset the cakes and apples of 
the old woman in the court, and she set up 
a howl, it was he would be crying ‘Hi, 
there, Laddy, cut down the alleyway!’ and 
be just as innocent as you please when 
Mr. Flanders came along, hunting for 
Lawrence, who wasamile away, at home, 
and learning his catechism, maybe.” I 
thought, on the whole, having my curios- 
ity a little piqued, I would go down to 
Mrs. Delavan’s and look at this formid- 
able specimen myself. I could not, more- 
ever, help feeling a vague responsibility 
about him, since he was plainly going to 
the bad, and there seemed to be nobody in 
superior circumstances nearer to him than 
I. I put off the expedition, though, part- 
ly through timidity and a certain shame- 
facedness of my own, day by day, and 
perhaps should have delayed still longer, if 
[had not been wakened once at three 
o'clock in the morning by a piping in the 
clear, moonlighted air, to see an urchin 
threading the distance across the square, 
and whistling ‘‘ Put me in my little bed,” 
quite as if it were a matter of course for 
him to retire at that small hour; and the 
sight of that little waif urged me to see if 
there were nothiug to be done for Police- 
man Flander’s candidate for the gallows. 
I found Mrs. Deiavan a wraithlike little 
woman of the sort that standin nobody’s 
way, so purposeless and useless that per- 
haps the sun could shine through her with- 
out throwing a shadow—a woman to have 
no more influence over Laddy than a rag 
baby. 

But Mrs. Delavan’s mother was quite 
another person—every inch the queen and 
the woman of history. Mrs. O'Briain of 
Ara we christened her out of hand. And 
who would have dared withstand Mrs- 
O’Briain of Ara? Nobody but Laddy. 
The rest feared and regarded her through 
family tradition. Laddy had never sat still 
long enough to hear family tradition. The 
only one in the household who dared put 
an arm about her neck, she rewarded his 
courage with a passionate affeciion, and 
one could hardly tell whether it was be- 
cause of this affection of hers that he was 
able to mislead her, or because of the sorry 
fact that Mrs. O’Briain of Ara was becom- 
ing blind. Somehow, the stick that was 
‘ong enough to give many a whack to 
Laddy’s sisters was never quite long 
enough to reach hisown shoulders; and, let 
him come home at what hour of his frolic 
he would, the grandame was always sittiog 
up for him, with a little mess of pottuge 
she had kept warm, at the risk of setting her 
clothes afire. She was fond of telling him 
that this thing and the other became the bead 
of the house, of calling him the O’Delavan. 
The others were a set of spalpeens, but 
Laddy was always the O'Delavan. It was 
while I stood, rather timorously, before the 
old woman, making my farewells, that the 
O’Delavan arrived upon the scene. “Is it 
you, sir?” said his mother, with a motion of 
ber broom, as though she would sweep him 
along like dust; and I turned, to behold in 
the Candidate for the Gallows my urchin 
whistling in the square, a little taller than 
a flour-barrel and not much stouter than 
one of its staves, barefooted, jacketless, 
his trowsers upheld by half a suspender 
and the button for that supplied by a rusty 
nail, and with hardly any need of taking 
off his hat, since his curly head protruded 
through the crown, the brim of it only 
being left in a nimbus of loose straws. 
“A candidate for the gallows!” I thought, 
as the little monster of crime looked up 
with an impudent, laughing face. AndI 
gave the O’Delavan the coppers that made 
my purse heavy, and bade him come up 
and see a-book I had for him. I went back, 
however, presently, for my handkerchief, 
that I had droppea, and found him on the 
arm of Mrs. O’Briain of Ara’s chair, count- 
ing his coppers. “That'll just buy me 
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a pipe and a bit of ‘Jacksou’s Best, 
the little scamp was whispering. 

‘* What's that you’re saying, O"'Delavan ?” 

“I’m saying that, if it was a trifle more, 
I'd buy the salve for your eyes, Granny. 
And it’s she,” said this small type of a class, 
“that might have made it a trifle more; 
for doesn’t Jessie tell me they’ve lashings 
of everything nice up at her house? Look 
atthe gown that was on her—a-coming 
here and a-cracking in her silks! ‘The half 
of it would give you back your eyesight, 
Gran.” 

‘No, sor the double of it,” sighed the 
old woman. ‘‘I’ll not be seeing your 
bright face again without I bad the balf 
of a thousand doilars to pay for the price 
of it, and I might as likely cry for the for- 
tune of King Failtha, and he was made of 
gold. Sure, it’s a bright face,” she said, 
putting out her old hands gropingly to 
touch it, ‘and the sight of might dazzle 
me blind again.” 

‘‘ And you can’t see it all, ava?” 

‘‘Not a hair of it. Only a glimpse of 
the blissid Jight on it.” 

‘‘Howly Mother!” criea Luddy, with a 
burst of tears. “‘ And you used to be see- 
ing the eyes of it!” And then, throwing his 
dirty little hands and arms about her, 
‘Oh! you shall have all my coppers, 
Gran,” he cried. ‘I'l! work and get more. 
I'll hold horses, l’'1l— oh! but you wait a 
while, and, if 1 can’t get it any other way, 
I'll stale it.” 

“The O’Delavan stale!” 

“And it’s not staling it isat all. What 
right, tell me that, has one person to be 
rowling in riches and another person not 
able to be seeing out of her two eyes fo. 
the want of « trifle of those same riches to 
unsale thim?”’ 

*‘ That’s not for the likes of ye to say.” 

‘* Faith, thin, and it’s for the likes of me 
todo! And, if Ican be where any of the 
money do be, if I don’t help meself and 
you, I'l] make thim that owns it think I’m 
going to help meself, till their sowis turn 
over, if they’ve sowlsiu thim. Sure, aren’t 
they all likely to be hiretics, Gran —” 

But bere a step on the stairs surprised 
me in my eavesdropping, or character 
study, as you please; and I beat a retreat, 
without hearing the finale of Laddy’s re- 
ligious outburst and not conjecturing at 
all the mighty things that had begun to re- 
volve in the brain of the O’Delavan. 

But, apparently, in their revolution, 
these mighty things were to suffer more or 
less frequent eclipse, for not a week had 
passed before, finding Jessie in a flood of 
tears, I learned that Laddy had been caught 
by a minon of the law while loosening the 
shackle of the last car of a train in the sta- 
tion, just for deviltry, and been shaken till 
the teeth rattled in his head, locked up all 
night, and dismissed with another shaking 
inthe morning. The two shakings, how- 
ever, only resulted in Laddy’s vindictively 
watching his chance, on another day, to 
steal round the other side and jump on an 
engine that waited on a shunting, with no- 
body on board (the engineer and fireman 
having stepped off for a glass of beer), 
pulling open the throttle and starting her 
at a lively pace down the road—a clean 
jump, he called it—using his fingers deri- 
sively, as everybody in the station began 
shouting and yelling and racing after him, 
just missing destruction by reason of the 
fortunate carelessness of the switch-tender, 
who had left the switch open, and running 
the ‘‘ Lepper ” till she came toa dead halt 
for want of fire and water; the track hav- 
ing been cleared of trains and collisions 
avoided by telegraph and a whole day's 
work of the road thrown into disorder. 

Laddy, who had no idea of desérting, 
was found comfortably awaiting his cap- 
tors. ‘‘I thought you’d be coming after 
us,” he said. 

‘‘Us?” they demanded. 

‘‘Meand the ‘ Lepper,’” said he. ‘‘She’s 
a rattling old screw; but I could have 
shown you what traveling is if I’d had a 
fireman. Lord love you! I know the 
road as well as you do.” : 

He had stolen rides enough on the freight 
to know it. When Laddy wound up with 
a request for a bit of tobacco, usif he bad 
done nothing but his plain duty, the men 
who bad meant to pitch bim off into the 
swamp and jet him find his way home, if he 
could, decided to bring him back with them 
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to justice; and it was only by considerable 
exertion on my husband’s part, he being 
wrought upon, by Jean’s and Jessie’s tears 
and my own disturbance, to make himeelf 
a guafanty to the railway company for 
Laddy’s future good behavior, that the lit- 
tle railway-wrecker was saved from that 
justice. But I am inclined to think that 
Mrs. O’Briain of Ara rather relished the 
affair, as being something in the fashion of 
his ancestors. 

We felt, after that, that we must see a 
little more of Laddy, and I made a point of 
his coming up on one or two afternoons of 
every week, and looking over books and 
pictures and enjoying a good supper before 
he went home, 

It was on one of these afternoons that 
my next-door neighbor and gossip, Mrs. 
Mountjoy, came in witb a parcel in her 
hands. ‘‘My diamonds,” she explained. 
“‘T’ve just had a telegram to go and meet 
Mother and Mary when the steamer comes 
in; and, of course, I can’t take them with 
me, and, of course, I can’t leave them at 
home. I suppose,” she said, with a laugh, 
‘*T feel more concern about them because 
I’ve just had them. And so, won't you 
take care of them for me, dear?” 

‘‘Me? Not for the world!” I said, as 
visions of burglars, with pistols at my 
husband’s head, began to dance before my 
eyes. And, with those visions, I began to 
thank fortune I had not a diamond to my 
name—to have such visions every night of 
my life, if I had. I dreamed of masked 
men demanding the bank-keys of my hus- 
band, the cashier, often enough, as it was; 
and yet, such is the inconsistency of 
woman, my feminine soul would have 
hugged itself for joy at the possession of a 
pair of solitaires or of one great shining 
ring. But I didn’t want the responsibility 
of another person’s. ‘‘ No, indeed,” I re- 
peated, then; ‘‘but I will go down with 
you and we will put them in the bank. 
You know the safe is built into the wall in 
a great vault and would hold a sky full of 
diamonds.” 

‘‘Happy thought!” said Mrs. Mountjoy. 
I wish you would. They really are too valu- 
able to keep in the house. I suppose they 
are worth a good many thousand dollars,” 
and she opened the case and held up a 
riviere, that finshed like a thread of un- 
broken light running over her fingers. It 

was at that moment that I saw Laddy’s 
eyes flash, too; but I hardly thought of her 
imprudence asI laughed to myself at the 
futility of any attempt of Laddy’s on the 
diamonds. A train-wrecker he might be, 
but hardly yet a bank-robber; and I left 
him in the warm corner, at his book of 
pictures, from the life of a worm to a but- 
terfly, and went out with Mrs. Mountjoy 
into the sharp November air, full of the 
chill of unfallen snow, walking briskly to 
be there before the bank closed, and see- 
ing with satisfaction the huge doors of the 
safe swing back, that it might swallow the 
dimonds in its dark recesses. 

Laddy had gone when I returned. I 
usually sent home by him a little dish of 
something good for his grandmother, 
thinking the act might tole him on to more 
frequent and willing visits; and, as to- 
night it was an oyster pdété that would not 
keep, I sent it down by one of his sisters, 
from whom at nine o’clock I had the re- 
port that Laddy had not yet returned. 
Nobody was at all anxious about him, 
though. In the Delavan house the head of 
it neyer returned before that hour; but it 
was at perhaps one o'clock of a night of 
moonlighted snow-fall that I heard a soft, 
shrill voice bewailing; and, getting up, to 
glance out of the window, saw a woman, 
with a shawl over ber head, flitting about 
the house;; like a banshee, in the lightly- 
falling snow. I was so sleepy and stupid 
that I forgét to put two and two together 
and make Mrs. Delavan out of them; but 
was soon op my pillow again, dreaming of 
banshees and brownies and their kind, till 
the bells began to ring in the morning for 
early service. I remembered it then, 
though, and, with a thrill of superstition, 
sent Jessie down to see if her mother could 
come and do a little unexpected clear- 
starching that I had. As I thought, the 
mother came; but not to do any trumped- 
up clear-starching. She came to proclaim 
that Laddy bad not been in all the night— 
the Srst night, but the one. he had ever 
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spent the whole of away, and that a snowy 
night, as who knew better than herself, 
that was out in the thick of it; nor had he 
come home to breakfast. And how was his 
mother to do clear-starching, with her boy, 
maybe, at the bottom of the river? How, 
indeed? And this Thanksgiving Day, by 
the same token, and he always on hand be- 
fore, to see the turkey basted that myself 
had given them, and wurrah, wurrah, where 
was he now? 

Very true. Where was he? I began to 
make nearly as much of a song of it as 
Mrs. Delavan herself. A child of ten, a 
mere baby, a little headstrong imp, out all 
night, taken up by the blundering night- 
watch, very likely. A pretty Thanksgiving 
he would have in one of those cells!) And 
I fairly drove my good man, patient soul 
(who, at home from the bank, closed for the 
holiday, was indulging himself in his 
morning slippers and the magazines), to 
forsake his ease and go down to the police 
station, and see if Laddy were anywhere in 
the clutehes of the law. 

But no Laddy was there. Nor did any 
Laddy come home to see the turkey basted 
nor to demand the liver-wing of it. Night- 
fall, and still no Laddy, and nothing stirring 
to keep him away; hardly any one about, 
indeed, in the thick snow. By lamplight, 
Mrs. Delavan had gone to bed, her whole 
tone changed. ‘‘Sure, Laddy was big 
enough to take care of himself. God be 
praised, he’d turn up sooner or later.” 
Jessie and Jean were much of her mind, 
their emotions tired out, I fancied. , Only 
old Mrs. O’Briain of Ara sat in her arm- 
chair and the dark, waiting for him. 

My first thought the next morning, when 
I woke and found the world in a dazzle of 
snow and blue sky and sunshine, fr-trees 
bending beneath their frosty weipht and 
shaking off a powder of silver dust with 
every puff of wind, sleigh-bells jingling, 
and the world taking up all its busy stir, 
Thankegiving being over, was concerning 
what part in all this cheeriness had Laddy 
Delavan. I could not entirely dissever the 
shawled woman in the snowfall from the 
banshee of my dreams, and I had dim 
idens of Laddy in the depths of the docks, 
where he had fallen in walking off one of 
the wharves in the snow. With my first 
word to Jessie, who, I doubted not, had 
been up early enough to run home, I saw 
that nothing had been heard of him, and I 
half sighed to think there was no morning 
paper that day, in which I might have found 
the whole story picturesquely put, with 
Laddy painted in fast colors. I was’ really 
quite nervous over the little scamp, and, 
after saying a dozen times that I couldn't 
see what made me so, or why I cared, or 
what such a young pest signified to me; 
and, if he was lost, so much the better for 
his future, doubtless, and that of every one 
concerned; and what was there to do about 
it, anyway, I put on my rubbers and my 
wraps, and went down tothe bank, with my 
husband, meaning to arouse interest enough 
to have some steps taken in the search for 
Laddy. My husband only laughed at me. 
** Never fear,” he said. ‘‘ Mrs. Delavan is 
right. He will turn up. Bad pennies 
always do, you know.” But he bade me 
hasten, as he had part of the combination 
and work never began till he arrived; and 
I stepped along beside him, like the good 
pedestrian I am, on the half-swept side- 
walks. 

The president was in the bank, and one 
or two of the early customers. My hus- 
band went to his room at once, and pres- 
ently [ saw him come out behind the 
wires; then a grating and sliding and push- 
ing, and the heavy doors of the safe were 
opening, and all at once, with a loud ex- 
clamation, my name was shurply called. 
Bank discipline to be broken or not, I 
rushed to my husband's side, only remem- 
bering that Laddy had last been seen in 
my parlor, the president and his cluster 
close upon me, and there, sJowly blinking 
at ts from the dark recesses, like Pagau in 
hig cave, was Laddy Delavan. 

‘* He ought to be dead! He ought to be 
suothered!” breathlessly criel my bus- 
band, who had been shaking the child out 
of his stupor or sleep. He’s been in here 
thirty-six hours and here he is alive!” 

“Thirty-six hours, is it?” said Laddy, 
faintly. “I knew bow ‘twas the longest 
night of me life. Ittakes but the tweuty- 
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four to make the common night. Does 
it? Sure, andI thought ’twould never be 
morning. And there’s a while ago I 
banged and hollered, but niver a sign of 
one stirring.” 

“Well, you've lost your Thanksgiving 
dinner,” said my busband. 

** Lost me Thanksgiving dinner, when it’s 
just the top of the morning?” said the little 
wretch. 

“Of the next morning!” said the prest- 
dent, enjoying, now that he had recovered 
from his amazement, a little play with the 
mouse. ‘“ Yesterday was Thanksgiving. 
You have been here a night and day and 
night again.” 

“‘Who should know best now about 
that?” queried Laddy. ‘I got into this 
place yesterday afternoon, after the leddies 
went out, and nobody looking, and it get- 
ting dark; but I was maning to get out 
the way I got in. And, by the same sign, I 
must be off, or my mother'll never have the 
turkey busted rightly.” 

‘*Not so fast,” said the president, laying 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder, at last. 
** What are you here for at all?” And the 
stern tone of his voice brought the impu- 
dent Laddy, who had perhaps been some- 
what reavsured by the sight of my amused 
face, back to his senses. 

“Oh! an’ I’ve lost me dinner, sure 
enough,” he began to whimper. ‘' He'll be 
having me off to the jail for a bank-robber 
now—” 

“*What are you here for at all?” loudly 
demanded the president, again, although 
the picture of the tiny bank-robber was 
quite enough to’make a severer wan smile. 

‘Sure, she knows,” said Laddy, with a 
sullen air and a nod at me 

Every one drew back a step, and al! eyes, 
of course, centered on me, asif I were a 
confederate. 

‘Did you come here for Mrs. Mount- 
joy’s diamonds, Laddy?” said I. 

“I did that,” said Laddy. 

A horrible fear shot through me that he 
was going to say I put him up to it, and I 
think my voice quivered asI asked: ‘‘ And 
were you going to sell them?” 

“‘T was that.” 

‘*And what,” I said, with a breadth of 
keen rellef—‘‘ and what did you mean to do 
with the money?” 

And then Laddy’s bravado and his sul- 
lenness and all gave way, and he broke 
down in a wild, sobbing cry: ‘‘I was going 
to have the catarac’ taken off me Granny’s 
eyes.” And, for the life of me, I couldn’t 
help taking the dirty little thief in my arms 
and crying too. 

Of course, there was no thought of prose- 
cuting Laddy, after the first. In fact, the 
bank people, rather ashamed of themselves, 
agreed to hush the matter up, although lay- 
ing it all off on gallant consideration for my 
interest inthe child. There was some talk of 
the School of Reform, and the House of In- 
dustry, and the School-ship; but I succeeded 
in diverting it by assuring the president 
that there must be good in a boy who 
would expose himself to the chances of 
suffocation, and of a sentence of twenty 
years in state-prison If he didn’t suffocate, 
for the suke of giving back eyesight to his 
old grandinother 

‘‘That reminds me,” said the president 
**Let me see this old grandmother.” And 
a stormy interview the two proud and over- 
bearing natures had; but the consequence 
of his seeing Mrs. O’Briain of Ara was 
that, a few weeks afterward Mrs. O’Briain 
of Ara could see him. 

**And did ve think I minut to stale the 
jew’'ls?” said Laddy, feeling a new impor- 
tance, as he strutted about in the bosom of 
his family. ‘‘The O’Delavan stale! Faith, 
thin, ye’re stupider nor I tuk ye for. How 
did ye suppose I thought I could make off 
with the plunder, begorra? Divil a bit 
did I mane it. 1 mint to draw attention to 
your blindness, so *twould turn a heart of 
stone, Gran’, and glory be to all the saints 
I done it.” 

But Mrs. O’Briain of Ara’s stick was 
long enough, at this reflection on the heart 
of the good bank president who had re- 
moved her curse, to reach the O’Delavan’s 
shoulders, and I left ber rising in wrath to 
deliver him a lecture on the greatness of 
his fathers and the littleness of himself, 
holding up the potencies that must show 
themselves in his royal blood or the blood 
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itself be not worth shedding and none of 
hers; andI felt that, on the whole, Laddy 
was in tolerably safe hands, in spite of 
himself and his mother. 

But, for all that, it is only last night that 
Laddy Delavan had the whole fire depart- 
ment turned out at a false alarm he raised 
over the moon rising red behind the ricks 
down on the Iake-like surface of the flood- 
ed and frozen meadow, beyond the town; 
and I saw Mrs. O’Briain of Ara, with ove 
hand in the back of his jacket collar, lead- 
ing him along under a great flourishing of 
her stick, that caused the wise Mr. Flanders 
to think her tipstaff had, perhaps, more 
virtue than his, never secing Laddy, as he 
danced along on his toes, lifting his laugh- 
ing blue eyes and showing allthe white 
teeth in his brown face, in appreciation of 
the perfect understanding, whatever the 
outside world might think from such con- 
tradictory demonstration, that there was 
between Mrs. O’Briain of Ara and the 
O' Delavan. 


Wasninoror, D.C. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this depariment should be ad 
dresecd ' Pussies.” THe invEePrenpeNnt, New York.} 


BURIFD FAMILIAR SURNAMES, 


1, I really do not know which illness is the 
worst—malaria, dyspepsia, or the blues. 

2. How I love my precious little Jo, nest- 
ling so confidingly in my bosom. 

8. ‘‘ What do you think of the Woman’s 
Rightsism *’ ‘It heralds perhaps a new era 
of freedom for the weaker sex.”’ 

4. “Although it may agree not with the 
high mightiness of the sterner sex.” 

5. There is a story going about that the 
moon is made of green cheese. 

6. Your friend’s mind, tho’ well-balanced, 
apparently, seems to me to be somewhat one- 
sided upon some questions. 

7. Iheard father lecturing Bob on dancing 
so often with one pretty girl; but he was 
laughing the while. 

8. In the late railroad accident there was a 
car terribly broken up, and few of the pas- 
sengers escaped bad wounds. 

9. Your angry mastiff’s havinga bad fight 
with that poor little cur. Please call him off. 

10. My friend Tom can imitate the dove's 
low, tender ‘ coo”’ perfectly. 

11. Poor baby, having lost her doll, is full of 
grief. Itcharmed her young heart and there 
seems to be no consolation possible. 

12. ‘* Who fe this J. 8. you are speaking of, 
Tom?’ ‘‘He wasan officer in the late war. 
During the whole campaign he was noted for 
his bravery.”’ 

18. It was a battle between us; but, tho’ 
master of the situation, I charitably gave way, 
for the sake of peace. 

14. Hearing a violent scream, I went out of 
doors and founda large bee besieging little 
Frankie, as if in revenge for his curiosity. 

15. At some of the most prominent stores 
they sell a neat dress at a very low price. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


The whole is a quotation from a popular 
English poet and is composed of 92 letters. 

90, 64, 16, 1, 7, 42, 56, 44,52 was an American 
novelist. 

19, 58, 35, 89, 67, 71, 26, 36, 54, 24was a Vene- 
tian historical painter. 

2, 17, 30, 63, 83, 23,11 {sa popular magazine 
and novel writer. 

12, 5, 22, 39, 46, 66 is an Englishman who 
founded acolony in America. 

47, 88, 59,18 was a musician. 

25, 61, 65, 15, 78 was a famous English poet, 

73, 37, 4@ was an eccentric American writer. 

87, 18, 55, 20, 77,3 was the greatest character 
in Roman history. 

45, 4, 48, 6, 76 is a noted temperance lec- 
turer. 

27, 91, 38, 75, 11 was a writer of hymns. 

51, 18, 50, 83, 62 was an English writer of 
songs and stories. 

83, 28, 31, 23 was an English statesman. 

9, 13, 41, 14, 85 was a celebrated composer 
and musician. 

48, 70, 86, 68 was a Scotch missionary to 
India. 

80, 34, 82, 10, 47, 85 was a Roman orator. 

20, 74, 34, 78, 32 was a German poet. 

83, 79, 57, 49, 92, 84, 53, 60,69 was a distin- 
guished foreign volunteer in the American 
Revolution. 

8, 21, 35, 44, 81, 66, 72, 78 is the author of 


this quotation. A. A. 8. 
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The firet cross-word ends with the first Ictter ' 


of the second crose-word. It means a giving 





The second cross-word of the first line 
is a resemblance to lye. 

The first word of second line is a plece in 
New York State. The second word is a fabled 
woman of speed. 

The first word of the third line is the time 
of a political or army battling. The second is 
a trifle. 

The first word of fourth line ts to receive 
honor. The second is refined. 

The first perpendiculer word is a strong 
foundation ; the second is a region ; the third 
is composed of a liquid; and my whole is the 
name of a place from which a very refreshing 
substance is brought daily to our doors in 
New York City. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first ie in eating, but not in food. 

My second’s in sullen, but not in mood. 
My third is in lumber, but not in wood. 
My fourth is in acre, but not in road. 

My fifth is in crafty, but not in sly. 

My sixth is in insect, but not in fly. 

My seventh’sin knocker, but not in door. 
My eighth isin inner, but not in core. 
My vioth is in lucid, but vot fn light. 

My tenth is in clearing, but not in bright. 
My eleventh’s in dolly, but not in late. 
My whole is a day of political fate. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 171n. 

BEHEADED AND CURTAILED Worps. —1, 
crinkle ; 2, cadence; 3, assayer; 4, peasant ; 
5, sprinkle; 6, prevent; 7, molasses; 8, cap- 
ital; 9, bewilder; 10, romance. 


NoumericaL Entoma.—I, “ Let not the shoe- 
maker go beyond bis last’’; Il, United States 
of America. 

AnaGrams.—1l, clarinet; 2, flageolet; 3, 
melodeon; 4, piano-forte; 5, serapbine; 6, 
tambourine; 7, blunderbus; 8, cimeter; 9, 
revolvers, 

PEOULIAR PUZZLE. 


8 
NOE 
A A _ A 
FLORIST 
L I A 
ANN 
G ° 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wru1aM J. Couca_r, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 18761 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asahalf dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; buta friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“IT write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than afl 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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HOME FURNISHINGS. 


CEO. A. “CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Bte., Ete. 
TERMS. mm unts exceeding yy in gavenee. 


twelve pa menie a or special terms rl req 
all gcode at net prices if paid for in four payments 
J. B. McNAB, Manager. 








The Pittsburgh Adjustable Folding Chair. 









— 
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DOVER EGG-BEATER! 





. } 4 
Seas eee 
- i 3 | 3 F 
Ba cee 8 . 
3233 < a ty 
esas ae & 5483 
Seeeahe egSE.e8 
eaeaesse -aed8s28 
SSscesas Sepa Fs 
ge2ge3"s sgtas 343 
Bhk emote i scan 
paai7eas PEELE 
g33s 2* - 3°% ° 
$5985 ¢ et : 
$238 3 “a gf. 
& a : a z @ « 
The “ DOVER EGG-BEATER” 1s the only article in 
the wide world that is Warranted te DELIGHT 
the Purchaser. For 50 t by maii, 


50 cen one is sen 
postpaid. DOVER STA PING o., 
Besten, Mass., U. S. A. 








BRANSON «NITTER 


For Manufacturing or Family Use, 
a with or without steam power. Over ia 
onnow: wrtedord to be all that is ps0 By A it 
and without Makes seamless hose sizes 
double heel = ae Will not 
girls and boys 10 to 16 years ¢ porate them. For 
1 particulars ayo BRANSON 


ame fstnut St, Phllad —. ia, Pas 


THE CINCINNAT} 
WEEKLY TIMES 





has for more pene aersmene cn, saan forty years maintained its 
position as the leading ofthe West. It 
ranks above a m, influ- 


4, scope i moe entertaining and in 
Structive, and yet it costs 
BUT OxE  DeLlaR A YEAR. 


siz columns 
2 Tiberal terms to club agents. 
pecimen copies free. Bend for one before 


giecribing fora p mm p any ut Breet, Cinelnnadl, Address btw 
THE DAILY TIMES- IMES-STAR, 


Bight pages, forty-eight 

dollars a year, $3 for —. monte, $1.50 
for three months. Has the largest circula- 
tion of any paper in Cincinnati. Is the best 
advertising medium and the best paper 
readers who would know of the world’s 


doi as promptly as the news can be im- 
varied. “bares Times-Star, Cincinnstl. O. 








QVERCOATS AND SUITS. 


Immense Stock 


or 


NEW STYLES 


AT 


ALL PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CQ. 


Broadway and 


Warren Street. 
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B, L, SOLOMON’S SONS, 


FINE 


FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, Etc. 


IN ADDITION TO A COMPLETE STOCK OF THE 
ABOVE GOODS, WE HAVE NOW ON SALE AN IN- 
VOICE OF ELEGANT BRONZES, JAPANESE 
VASES, PLAQUES, ETC., IMPORTED EXPRESS- 
LY FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 





29 Union Square, cor. 16th Street. 


BW. MBRRIAM & C0. 


'577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 
MIRRORS, 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Extensive importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholerale trade, at 
prices paenediomsenind low. 








DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY, 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


OmsLy Store, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 
EXPOSITION 


Universelle Internationale, 
de 1878. 
Commissariat General, 
Etats Unis D'AMERIQUE. 


CHAMP DE Mars, Paris, 8th Nov., 1878. 

I have examined the official list of parents at 
Universal Exposition, as published by the rE. 
Anthesie. S25 Le. oat omy one Grand Prize was 
awa: nD, achines at was giv 
the Wheeler & Wilson Company of New York ab 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diploma were delivered 
to me at the Palais de |l’Industrie, October 2ist, and 
by me at once gc to = representative of that 
coment, at the Exposition 


Kt tabhaniide 


Com.-General, 


SEWING MACHINES 


FOR DOMESTIC USE AND ALL GRADES 
OF MANUFACTURING, 


Address 


WHEELER & WILSON M'F'G CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 
44 East 14th St. (Union Square). 


The Self-Adjusting Knitted 


STOMACH BANDS, 


#0 extensively used through- 
out Europe by ladies and 
gentlemen, for the protec- 
tion of the Stomach and 
Kidneys, are imported sole- 
ly by 


SAM’L BUDD, 


Corner Broadway and 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail to and ad- 
dress. Price, $2. Send size 
of waist. 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 
CARPETS. 


ALSO A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Aasieal and Modern Embroideres 


A. A. VANTINE & €0., 
S27 to 831 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


cman APAEsa, AD ML 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


A First-Llass Family Mapasize 


FOR $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


LIPPINCOTT ’S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1882. 


At the beginning of the present year Liprincort’s 
MAGAZINE entered on a new series, ata reduced price. 
with the distinctive purpose of presenting such a 
variety of reading-matter—for the most part light and 
entertaining, yet of real literary merit—as should 
commend it to the general mass of cultivated persons 
and insure ita welcome in many American homes. 
Devoting a large proportion of its space to fiction, in 
which short serials are made a noticeable feature, 
and to sketches illustrative of social life and man 
ners, it has included in its list of subjects curiosities 
of science especially natdral history. popularly 
treated; travel] and adventure at home and abroad; 
field sports and angling: and, 1 lly. political 
historical and educational topics susceptible of fresh 
and lively discussion. The serial stories published 
during the year have been marked by a piquant orig- 
inality and have met with a warm reception ; while 
the general attractiveness of the Magazine has gained 
for it cordial approval and an increased circulation. 


The conductors of the Magazine hope not only to 
maintain its reputation, but to enhance and extend 
it by constant improvement in the same direction. 
Their arrangements for the coming year embrace a 
larger fhumber than ever before of CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
A POPULAR CHARACTER. 

A SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED “STEPHEN GUTHRIE,” 
in which some peculiar and striking phases of Amer- 
ican life are vividly and dramatically treated, will 
Degin in the January number and run through six 
months. 





THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS will maintain their 
present standard of acknowledged excellence and 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS will be of a higher character than 
any that have hitherto appeared in the Magazine. 





For Sale-by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, &3; 
25 cents. LIBERAL CLUB RaTEs. 


Single Number, 


[2 Specimen Nomper mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. (Postage stamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market ™t., icemetneencatlll 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de usse, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes. Bridal and Fancy 
akes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver. Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


NEW HAVEN . 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








(Write at once for particulars. Mention this 
publication.) 


Remarkable Invention—Fally Tested—of 
Vast Penctions Heneat~Bucirely bi if- 
ferent we all ¢ 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO-TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
the best will now have ne other. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS §S. M. CO., 

658 Broadway; N. ¥. 





1788. BACON PIANDS. 138. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 


desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
and Architects’? and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
TT Catalogues free on application. 

” BEATTY’S SROs he. 27 Sto) 


oaly | $90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holida ay inducements. 
Read y. Write orcall on “BEATTY, Washington, N 


AND NOT 
fee Ose gour. 
Fe eiRon Lob 8s Dey BONE 


Reliabl 
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Congress: Wat 


Cathartic and Alterative. 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 


tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Is a well 


Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Sasatoge, 1 > F 


BARPHONES * 


enclose stamp for Circular. 


W. 0. ROGERS, 99 Court St., Room.4, Boston, 








Make the Beat Mass Deaf Hear 
All interested should 
call and examine, or 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


RUNNING THROUGH THE BLOCK TO 48 WEST 15th STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH 
AND SIXTH AVENUES. 


THE 


LARGEST CASH 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW YORK, 


We take pleasure in making the 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A CONTINUOUS OPENING 


from now until January ist, and, having completed our extensive pospeeptone, we invite 
cmpenely by those about to furnish partly or throughout. 


ure-makers, our cash prices and complete Stock of 
sight, assure satisfaction. 


furnished. Patentees and manufacturers of the 


CENTENNIAL PARLOR BED. 


DEGRAAF & 


We are fully prepared to make any style Jof goods to order. 


precel inspection, 
Our universal reputation for thirty yoere oy: ‘urni- 
‘arlor, Library, Chamber, and yey yt , in 


TAYLOR. 












Every Estey Organ 
Sola is made 
Throughout with 
Egquat fidelity, and 

Yi ields unrivaled tones, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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CLEOPATRA, 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTE 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter- Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


10 


. \ wl } 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Y. ears of service, 





J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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roo FINE. 


Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 
R, WALLACE &£ SONS SE ACT URNS co., eer tg ate Comm. 
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Sarm and Garéen. 


fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment more valuable fo thoae 
of our Subseribers who feel specialty interested 


APPLICATION OF PYRETHRUM 
POWDER. 


Application of Pyrethrum tn Fumes.—The 
powder burns freely, giving off considerable 
smoke and ap odor which isnotunpleasant. It 
will burn more slowly when made into cones 
by wetting and molding. In aclosed room the 
fumes froma small quantity will soon kill or 
render inactive ordinary flies and mosquitoes 
and will be found a most convenient protection 
against these last where no bare are available. 
A series of experiments made under our 
direction indicates that the fumes affect all 
insects, but most quickly those of soft and 
delicate structure. 

This method is impracticable on alarge scale 
in the fleld, but will be found very effective 
against insects infesting furs, feathers, herba- 
ria, books, etc. Such can easily be got rid of 
by enclosing the infested objects in a tight box 
or case and then fumigating them. This 
method will also prove useful in greenhouses 
and, with suitable instraments, we see po ren- 
son why it should not be applied to under- 
ground pests that attack the roots of plants. 

Alcoholic Extract of Pyrethrum Powder.—The 
extract is easily obtained by taking a flask 
fitted with a cork and e long and vertical glass 
tube. Into this flask the alcohol and pyre- 
thrum are introduced and heated over a steam” 
tank or other apparatus. The distillate, con- 
densing in the vertical tube, runs back, and 
at the end of an hour or two the alcohol may 
be drained off and the extract is ready for use. 
Another method of obtaining the extract {s by 
repercolation, after the manner prescribed in 
the “ American Pharmacopelia.” The former 
method seems to more thoroughly extract the 
oll than the latter ; at least, we found that the 
residuum of a quantity of pyrethrum from 
which the extract was obtained by repercola- 
tion had not loet a great deal of ita power. 
The first method fs apparently more expensive 
than the other, but the extract is in either 
case more expensive than the other prepara- 
tions, though very conveniently preserved and 
handled. 

The extract may be greatly diluted with 
water and then applied by meansof any atom- 
izer. Professor E. A. Smith, of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., found that, diluted with water, at the 
rate of 1 partof the extract to 15 of water, 
avd sprared on the leaves, it kills cotton- 
worms that have come in contact. with the so- 
lution in a few minutes. The mixture in the 
proportion of 1 part of the extract- to 20 
parts of water was equally efficacious, and even 
at the rate of 1 to 40 it killed two-thirds of the 
worms upon which it was sprayed in 15 or 20 
minutes, and the remainder were subsequently 
disabled. In still weaker solution, or at the 
rate of 1 to 50, it loses in efficacy, but stil) kills 
some of the worms and disables others. Pro- 
fessor Bmith experimented with the extract 
obtained by distillation, and another series of 
experiments with the same method was carried 
qp last year by Professor R. W. Jones, of Ox- 
ford, Miss. He diluted his extract with twen- 
ty times its volume of water and applied it by 
means of an atomizer on the cotton-worm and 
the boll-worm, with perfect success. Mr. E. A. 
Schwarz tried, last Summer, the extract ob- 
tained by repercolation, and found that 10 
drachms of the extract, stirred up in two gal- 
lons of water and applied by means of Whit- 
man’s fountain-pump, was sufficient to kill all 
cotton-worms on the plants. Four drachms of 
the extract to the same amount of water was 
sufficient to kill the very young worms. 

Pyvethrum in Simple Water So’ution.—So far 
as our experiments go, this method is by far 
the simplest, most economical, and efficient. 
The bulk of the powder is most easily dis- 
solved in water, to which it at once imparts 
the insecticide power. No constant stirring 
is necessary and the liquid is to be applied in 
the same manner as the diluted extract. The 
finer the spray in which the fluid fs applied 
the more economical is its use and the greater 
the chance of reaching every insect on the 
plant. Experiments with pyrethrum in this 
form show that 200 grains of the powder 
stirred up in two gallons of water is amply 
sufficient to kill the cotton-worms, except a 
very few full-grown ones; but that the same 
mixture is not sufficiently strong for many 
other insects—as the boll-worm, the larva of the 
Terias nicippe, and such species as are protected 
by dense. long hairs, Young cotton-worms can 
be killed by 25 grains of the powder stirred up 
in two quarts of water. 

The pyrethrum water is most efficacious 
when first made, and losses power the longer it 
is kept. The powder gives the water a light 
greenish color, which after several hours 








changes toa light brown. On the third day a 
luxuriant growth of fungus generally develops 
in the vessel containing the liquid and its 
efficacy is then considerably lessened. 

The Tea or Decoction.—Proteseér E. W. Hil- 
gard, of Berkeley, Cal., is the only one who 
has experimented with pyrethrum in this form, 
and expresses himself most favorably as to the 
result. He says: 

“I think, from my experiments, that the tea 
or infusion prepared from the flowers (which 
need not be ground up for the purpose) is the 
most convenient and efficacious form of using 
this insecticide in the open air; provided that 
it is used at times when the water will not evapor- 
ate too rapid'y and that it is applied not by 
nap over in a stream, Or even in Pty 

ut in the form of a spray froma syringe with fine 
holes In its rose. fn this case the fluid will 
reach the insect despite of its water-shedding 
surfaces, bairs, etc., and stay long enough to 
kill. Thus applied, 1 have found it to be effi- 
client even against the armored scale-bug of the 
Orange and lemon, which falls off in the course 
of two or three days after the application, 
while the young brood is almost instantly de- 
stroyed. Asthe flower-tea, unlike whale soap 
and other washes, leaves the leaves perfectly 
clean and does not injure even the most ten- 
der growth, it is preferable on that score alone, 
and in the future it can hardly fail alsoto be 
the cheaper of the two. is ia the more 
likely as the tea made of the leaves and stems 
has similar although considerably weaker 
effects ; and, if the farmer or fruit-grower were 
to grow the plants, he would eave all the ex- 

nee of harvesting and grinding the flower- 
Ceate, by simply using the header, curing the 
upper stems, leaves, and flower-heads all to- 
gether, as he would hops, making the tea of 
this material by the hogshead, and dietribu- 
ting it from a cart through a syringe. It should 
be diligently kept in mind that the lenst 
amount of botling will seriously injure the 
strength of this tea, which should be made 
with briskly-boiling water, but then simply 
covered over closely, $0 aa to allow of as little 
evaporation as possible. The details of ita 
most economical and effectual! use on the large 
scale remains, of course, to he worked out bg 
practice."’ 

The method of applying pyrethrum In elther 
of the three last-mentioned forma is evidently 
far more economical in the open fleld and ona 
large scale than the application of the dry 
powder, and, moreover, gives us more chance 
of reaching every Insect living npon the plant 
to which the fluid Is applied. The relative 
merits of the three methods can be established 


only by future experience. —American Notwura’- 
fat. 


YIELD OF ENSILAGE. 


I wisnrp some accurate information about 
yleld of corn-fodder grown for ensilage. I 
visited silos filled and in process of filling, this 
Fall, and in one instance only had the weight 
been taken of each load of stalks. One pit 12 
hy 31 by 15 feet was estimated to have 100 tons 
under the load of rocks, which came from 
eight acres of light, thin soil, with only six 
loade of manure to the acre, seeded with a 
white Southern corn. 

In the case where the weight was taken on 
the scales the land was two acres of strong 
bottom-land, in good heart and well manured, 
and planted with one bushel of Bailey's ensilage 
corn, three feet apart and seed six to eight 
inches in drill. The scale-card showed over 
72 tons from the two acres. Wherethe largest 
operations were going on they were filling two 
150-ton pits, and secured over 250 tons esti- 
mated weight. One day’s work was 55 tons, 
and employed 22 men, two yokes of oxen, each 
with dump-cart, and three one-horse tip-carts. 
A No. 16 Baldwin four 20-inch knife-cutter, 
with ten-horse-power engine, was cutting five 
tons or more per hour one-half inch long at 
the time I saw it. I cut from the Bailey corna 
few stalks, the tallest being 11 feet 8 inches, 
the heaviest 7%¢ pounds, and three stalks 
weighed 18% pounds. These were a hasty 
selection and not noticeably above many 
othera. 

The first outlay for a single pit of 150 tona, 
counting stoneand labor at low market prices, 
was 148 perches of stone at $1; cash for materi- 
als, stone-masons, roof, etc., $244; andowner’s 
labor and use of team, from $20to $50. A 70- 
ton pit, 23 by 11 and 10 feet deep, cost #208 
Fifty tons were put in from 3} acres light 
land, moderately manured. It settled from 
10 1-6 feet deep to 7 feet. The labor of taking 
from ground and potting in pit was $2 perton. 
The average settling under load on top, when 
well packed and tramped, was 13 feet sinking 
to10 and 1544 feet sinking to 12 deep, when 
the weights ceased settling. Iam inclined to 
try late-sown rye, on prepared land, manured, 
to cut at same time with clover, and to be put 
in with equal bulk of each in June, and used as 
feed during drought later in the season; then 
remove weights when corn is fit, and fill three 
feet above masonry and load again. The end 
cut down will then allow a mixture of the two 
lots and lighten the clover pulp. which is said 
to be of a pasty consistency when cut in ear- 
liest blossom and pitted alone. I shall put in 
orchard grass, to use instead of rye, in future. 

Any one having experience in ensilaging 
grasses or rye will please advise me of his suc- 
cess.— Country Gentleman, 








HORSE DISTEMPER!! 


SANFORD’S 
LIQUID HEAVE AND DISTEXPER REMEDY 


is a perfect specific for the malady now raging among 
Horses known as Epizodty, Distemper. and Pink Eye 
and sure cure for Coughs, Colds, and Heaves. It is 
kept constantly on hand and used by horse-owners 
as a preventive against Epidemic Distemper. Certifi- 
cates by the score can be given, if desired. Space too 
expensive to print. The appearance of this adver- 
tisement in this paper is proof of its repute. In 
further evidence of the value of Sanford’s Liquid 
Heave and Distemper Remedy a8 an invaluable 
remedy for the diseases among horses mentioned, 
and an earnest of the good faith of the proprietor, 
inquiry may be made of Rev. 8. J. Rogers, Marshall, 
Minn.; Rev. J. V. C. Nellis, Gilberteville, N. Y.; Rev. A. 
Mattice, Pine Plains, N.Y.; Rev. C. D. Nott, D.D., Wash- 
ington, N. J.; Rev. D. Wortman, D.D., Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Trade supplied by C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York; A. McCLURE & CO., Albany, N. Y.; 
Cc. W. SNOW & CO, Syracuse N. Y.; GERITY & 
MORRILL, Elmira, N.Y.;J.N. STEELE, Auburn, N.Y. 

Ask your Druggist to get it. 

Put up in pint bottles. §1 per bottle, or 6 for 95. 
Sent to any point, by express, on receipt of price, by 


E. 8. GREGORY, Druggist, Proprietor, 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 
N. B.—Cannot be sent by mail. 





Arron, Warn & DAvEnPoRT 


SSCHAMBERS Str., NY. 
La yeaa yree 5 ey Goods to the 
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The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
| The handsomest and most complete 
| LAWGE ARM MACHINE 
Yet produced, 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
O* APPLICATION, 


Victor Sewing Machine(Co,, 


Middletown, Conn. 











HUCKINS’S SOUPS.—Hermetically Sealed. 


¢ 

Tomato, Mocx Turtie. Ox Tat, JcLrennr, Pra, 
Beer, CHICKEN, MacCaRONI, VERMICELLI, COoNsOmF, 
OKRA, MULLIGATAWNEY, Sour aND BovumLii, GREEX 
TURTLE, TERRAPIN. 

Put up in quart cans, ready for immediate use 
Convenient for amy emergency. Save time and 
trouble of cooking. Their ricb ard delicious quality 
‘warrant special instructions from purchasers that 
none but HU CKINS'’S be sent them. 

sold by Leading (irecers Everywhere. 
J.H W. HUCKINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BABCOCK 


EXTINGUISHER 


A Sentinel that Never Sleeps. 


SIMPLE! | 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 


‘ 8S. F. HAYWARD, 
GEFERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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AGRICULTURAL. COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 


THE GARDENER'S MONTHLY AND 
HORTICULTURIST. 


$2.10 per year; Two New 8 ibers for 
33.f0 : Fiye Subscribers for P Single 
numbers, 18 cts. 


Charles H. Marot, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


A 32 page Monthly Magazine for the Flower-Garden, 
Pleasure Ground, Landscape Gardening, Greenhouse, 
House Gardening, Forestry, Botany, Natural History 
and Science, Horticultural Literature, and everything 
pertaining to Asthetic Agriculture. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ofice, 5 awd 7 John St., N. ¥. 
omni: deere Bok pene. 
OFFICES | 








na. 
7 N, Kighth st., Phi elphia. 
16 W. Beltimore St. Beltinore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dreas Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of ali fabrics and 
atyles, cl dor dyed success- 





ing, dow Shades. ti viet on ts 
ndow- les, Table-Covers, 

etc. cleaned or dyed. verti 
Employ! the best attainable skill and most im- 

proved appliances, and having systematized anew 

every department of our business, we can confidently 
romise the best results and un y prompt re- 
= of goods 


vds received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


THE CRYSTAL 
Fire-Place Heater 


The Most Popular Heater Made. 





* 
Economical, Durable, 
. s 
Artistic. 

The octagon form of the CRYSTA: is radical 
departure from the oval or circular form common to 
Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form aleo admits of a mucb 
better internal construction, in which we have com 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
have used it. It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gaes-Damper, which ifsures 
abeolute freedom from gas. 


Send for Cireular and Prices. 


Barstow ‘Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 
THERE IS IN 17. 


Grew a Sell: at 
Geooonp Goon 
Crop. Prices 


Consult the Crop and Market Reports in 


The Farmers’ Review. 


"p to Dec. 15th yearly subscriptions will be rT 
coed at ONE DOLLAR 2 year. Rest of this 
vear free. For 10 cents extra will send 
VENNOR’S ALMANAC FOR 1882. 

R ar price, 25 cents. 
The oe, 4 to Jam. ist, 1883 and Ver 
nor’s Almanac only $1.10, i you remit before Dee 



































































































































Roreniee 2a 20817 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA, AND CLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 












r | rr! im 
y uti 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamertal roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the weight of slate and will not 
break from any cause. Cannot blot off and are abso- 
lutely tight. Send for descriptive circular and kr 
pUCcED prices to 


ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFINC CO., 
22 Cliff Street, New York. 





Pare eee 








JANES & KIRTLAND, 


1S MURRAY STREET, 


ARE PREPARED TO DO AT SHORT NOTICE 


Furnace Work 


FOR HEATING 
Churches, Stores, Banks, and Dwellings. 
MAKERS OF THE 
Fox, Janes, and Walker Furnaces, 
REPAIRS DONE PROMPTLY. 
The Trade supplied with CASTINGS. 

Now isthe time to hove our FURNACES PUT IN 

ORDER FOR THE WIN ER. 
ALSO 


The Celebrated Beebe Ranges. | = 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Buildings, 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS, 
HAY-RACKS, MANGERS, Etc. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate ef Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Of ome, I 15a b Fxont Street. 
ory, New 
awe and Dealers rj invited to send fer 





_t HIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odde the best road for you to tuke when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through teaine make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


_CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, | 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road weet of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


it is the only road that runs Puliman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


* Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Live.” 


~ 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line." 
Tickets over this road arc sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas 
Remember to ack for Tickets via this road, be sure they rend over it, and take none other. 


MARVIN HUGHITT,Gea'l Manager, Chicago. 


W. W. STENNETT, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 









THIS CUT IS 2-3 SiZ 


THE BLUE JACKET 


ory Stock, and the whole peau 






apon. "LY be sis mply beau sul berond d 
IWOuY i HANDLE, ae AND EN vi 
iat ve are ofrin ‘bare: 
We hay 

KE: 






rth th ire 


Satme time iut:oduce eur 
pablication 
hat : eves 















ine free for your trouble. 


rade ee es 


coutrast of four different colors. 
val ize, and as it is impossible to show the beau 
ulcer, Blue a ad Teory it conveys but a slight idea of this 

jon. It is the Gi 


» itee its shooting qualities, and ff sou ere 
with it WE WILL —— ND 
Reveivers alin i . us ahereta EVERY TIME. _ purchased these 


rmation 5 
Lidie? Rema’ The Tollet Table; The Garden ; Wit, Hamar, £c. 
circulation, and the regniar n rice fer 


will also get the yee and ue bEA 


barrel and frame Is Nickel Silver 


he cat re 


pt at recular prices. rH 
be pew Rassian Model Hip ie" sive 


iy rifled barrel. positive stop-action 
With the BLUE JACKET youcan 










ics; 


; Petry; ; Anecdotes ; 3 Szetches ; Bp ted Fa: shiow 
Answers to Correspondents ; hold ; The Kitchen ; 
It is now in ite fourth } year, las @ large 


a rears ‘subscription has always been 61.60. 


If you wil! cut this advertisement out, show it to 
ar friende, and gets club of seven to join you, and 


= us $14.00, with 70 cents extra in EABE 8 ms AR in’ Mi we will send you the Kevolver and 


that each one In the club 
FSSA sticunt $14. <j po the club order, we 


of cartridges for each Revolver. As to our relisbilit; refer to any N York 
+ = Wy, we refer to any New Yor 


‘est Offee Order at our risk. 


walt Tan0r7 svete wn ene wesos c. peour é & Lone 8 yd rciay Street, N.Y. 
iT THIS "Our. | itv WILL NOT AF APPEAR Acain. 


patina Soll’eere one fuck 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered 
SOMETHING NEW! 


Steel. 





up Beat. the 









1¢ equal!y comfortable for fro: 7 
admirably tothe wants of Fruit and 

Fp hat te one ontee toall zes of Farm and can 

ny ove. | They make the ae eet and easiest 

riding “ot ‘agon in the marke ese springs ave becu 

eet sig for over three years, and are a pronounced suc 

a afford to phe without them. 

“we one saa caevepeben @ Send for description and prices, 

and mention this paper. 

SEMPLE 


& BIRGE MFG. 00., [ 0 i} 





reons’ Purgat 
Biood, and will ak letely BL ty blood in 
the entire system hree months. Any person 
who will take 1 pi i each night from 1 to Tshreeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
siete ans ON aco, 8 letter stamps. 
ton, Mase 























No charge for consultation by 
Valuable Treatise Free. 


remedies are the ompern h 
pe 








“(Para time. 


oldiers’ Gov't Ord 
y atte 


5. EVANS. GOV'T Tahir 
W. 4th 8t.. CINCINNATI, 





Eeonomical. Any Shade. 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from Ly worst Con- 
sumption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 

This it bas done in over six bi cases under my 
first on the pk oy restores the 


their worst spasms. I want you to know 
do, because Pis uniike an any Other cough medicine in 
the world. oe never upsets = stomach. It Lo, 
Pera carefally watched its effects on all ag 

ave care wa e 8 7 ects 

tataney ¢ to old age. Sold by all x at “fel a Dot: 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS 


CANCER 


Cured KImnae.er, 

tome ns Wi peasy Hm hd cases eee ane Ln 

last 28 , Ministers, and the 
; 


Poor cured fx free. sees 
sueeees removed ; Fistula and 
treated. Send for Dr. ‘in 
ley's Ast iuan ic and —- —— Wrive or 


Wes. e n KINGSLEY. ¥. M. D.. Rome, N. ¥. 


— = ————_—— ———————— 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUN 


of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure'! 
Schools Fire Aare Farms, ete, 
Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimbe rly, BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, N. ¥Y., manufacture rior quality of Bells, 
Special a¢ attentton gtven to 


Ch Bel 
atalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


“THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells - all purposes. War 
ranted SN EEE. and durabl 














MENEELY & CO., “Went Troy,N. ¥ 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


« "—As there are imitations now on the market see that above “TRADE 
MAR’ is on each package, and thereby get the “ GENT {NE RUBBER PAINT.” 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 











JOHN LUCAS. & CO. 141 


FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


x AIN iT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS 





North Ath ‘St., Philadelphia. 





The Inilependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


S52 Numbers (postage free).. a TC 
26 * (6 mos. ) nostawe ‘tree) hvebeeencnne 1.50 
13 0 — |0lCt~*~=C cms 75 
4 ? (rms, 0 eecncace 35 
2 ” he 20 
1 Number (1 week),  aaeeeiinint 10 





One subscription four years 8 50 

One subscription with four sew subscribers, in 
iassnasccéheccssessseneeictens 10 00 

One subscription five years.... .........-6.0040+- 10 00 


an number over five at the same rate, invari 
ly with one remittance 
_ Beeinning January ist, 1882, THE IXDEPENDENT will 
to ae on the cash 'princ iple—that is, no pane pers 
will be sent to subscribers after their patd su 
tions expire. 


Sample Copies Free upen application. 


ta Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE ——- 

t@™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks. or Srafte. if possibie. When neither o: 
these can be procured, send the money in a KErGis+ 
TERED LeTreR. ‘The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are >Odlixed to register 
letters whenever requested to do 

No names enter.d on Se subasniption books with- 
out the money in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 

the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on = ellow address label on the outside of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to « ae expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
oce 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient -eceipt 
of the FIRST pabeorinsion. Receipts for money 
remitted 1o RENEW pocsepetens are indicated ts 
the change in the date Of expiration on the little yel 
.0W ticket attached to the paper. which change {s 
made either the first or second t week efter the money 
is received. Butwhen a posmane stemp is received 
the receipt will be sent b ai) : 

Messrs SAM N LOW me CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York Ciry 


R wpe OF A DV ERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH LNSERTION. 
14 lines to — inch, 2@0 \ines tv the column.) 
dvertisements. Last 


Ordinary 1 eae Business Notice 

SUR ctvenccnsccs chanced CS ae. We. 

4 times (one month)... .iUe.! 4 times one month... .x¢ 

1S (three months ce. — (three months)sic. 
(six 2 — “a * (six . Se 
ae | ” 2 


(tweive “ Yr “e 
EMEN 


CEED...c onccevcccceneooesoccee 
4 ¢ times (one month).. 

. three months). 
Py ~ = ° 


12 





, WTR * — dacccccgccccocoscoscoess 
POBLISNER's Nottors.. ONY DOLLA PER ae ATF. 
NE, ¥ACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL Notices.. yaw DOLLARS PEK AGATE 


ReLiciocs® NoOTICEs........... Firty CEN1S A LINF. 
anes AND DEATHS. not exceed 
lines, $!. er thet. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
ts tor advertising must be made in advance 
Addressal! letters + 


rr INDEPENDENT. 





961 Broadway, New York Otty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


18s, 





PERSONS desiring to order other periodicals 
will find ii greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—-viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 


of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


ostage paid. 
? we Rea. Price, 
American Agriculturist..........$1 25 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthly.............++. 3 50 4 


Arthur’s Dlustrated Home Mag- 
ANB icrccéctecsctsececcccenr ll @ s8@ 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib- 


DT. . scddaednsccctedassews 3 50 400 
Christian at Work..... ¢ saneiea -270 3800 
Demorest’s Magazine....... ere SC 2 00 
Eclectic Magazine..............+. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream. . 350 4 00 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Week: na 3 50 406 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 4 00 

” Weckly........ iveenees ae 40) 

“ Bazar..... 3 50 400 

. Young People (Wee kly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal......... sciabbbean 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............20 %00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age...... . 7&0 8 00 
National Sunday-sehool Teac — w.. 110 1 2 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 1 25 150 
Popular Science Monthly. 4530 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 300 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 3 00 
The Cottage Hearth, Boston (new 

MT cannes cniaanndev aces 110 1 50 


The Tilustraved C Shristian Weekly. 22% 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(neweabs.. 450 5 00 
Weekly Tribune........ Lvcampver 150 200: 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 50 
Whitney's Musical wuest......... 75 1 & 
‘*Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 





Magazine for Young People.. 22 250. 







































































































WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 14¥ pieces. = = 
Fine White French China ‘Tea Sets, 44 pieces 

Tne Gon band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 4 50 
segesates ¥r'b China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 


11 pieces, $6.00; Wie cascascase 25 
White pits: Porcelain inner Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver-piated Dinner Kaives, per doz........... 8 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. Hadley. Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders poze and piseed on Car or Steamer, free of 
obarge Cc. 0. ni or P.-O. Momag Order. 





CHICKERING # 
PIANO, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS erascs"in tne 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867 ; at the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA 
DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persone wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price Liat, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


180 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





were granted our 





THE 








LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 





=n 


ag the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BRUS., 75 Union St., Boston 


¢ CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. ¥ 
§ GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, & 


ttabaraby 2 









PYCTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE 
tifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Beines, Nets, 
Fishing Tackie, Razors, 4c. sent 0. O. D. for examination 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN ‘WORKS 


Pittsburgh, 






4 
3 
p 


| ANTTHIN 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard of Excellence At- 
tained and Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and Critics 
for Tone, Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 1550 Third Avenue, corner 87th Street. 


Cc AUTION.—No connection with any i ane eltes house of a similar name. 


HALL, ELTON & CO., 











DECKER & SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1858), 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


— | + . 
y - «ALWAYS FRESH! SUPERIOR GARVERS 


ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TakkKANT’s SBLTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natura! mineral waters is the fact that it | 
It is, therefore, | 





never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only for tray- 


elers on land and sea, but for all who need a | 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective, | 


and it is always ready. 


the LATEST STYLES 





We Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


se” Fitted with Killam’s! Improved Spring 
Washer Axles. 41 \ 
Al.t. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn, 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


A Trivagh over he Oldest and Mort Extensive Manufcturers in the Wel 


Messrse SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & co. (corner 14th Street, at Union 
Square), the well-known manufacturers of Silver-plated Ware, have been 
awarded by the management of the Melbourn: (Australia) International Expo- 
sition the highest awards and medals for their exhibit of Silver-plated Ware. 
The award consisted of an elaborately illuminated parchment certificate and a 
first prize medal. This honor is all the more gratifying considering the fact that 
the goods exhibited by them were in competition with forty-four of the leading 
-The Jewelers’ Cirewlar, 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to $200. Circulars 

















manufacturers of the world.— 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 








it 


[November $4, 1881. 









AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WAHE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. —* 











free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
—— — N, cents. 655 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
Brat a” ~ JOSEPH WATSON, 
and 87 John St., New York 19 Murray Street, New York. — 











and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 


Fixtures, Tron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
ete, 

Works Fousprp tx 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
hem by the Universal Ex- 
irthition at Parts, France, in 
“7: Vienna, Austria, in 
1873 ; aud Centennial Exhi 
1876, 


bition 


ARCHITECTURAL BUOKS ¢ CATALOGUE 


ADDRESS wh CK SROADWAY 

































PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 ona 206 Street, Baltimore 
No. 112 Hitth Avenue New York. 


Imported Silk Handkerchiefs. 
IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. + 


We have just re- 
ceived one thousand 
dozen fine imported 
silk handkerchiefs, 
which we offer at 
prices that will as- 
tonish our patrons. 
The centres of these 
beautiful handker- 
chiefs are composed 
of narrow stripes 
around which are 
wide borders bro- 
eaded in harmon!z 
ingcolors. We have 
selected the pretti- 
est and most fash- 
fonable shades of 
color, and now that 
silk bandkerchiefs 
are so fashionable 
ladies and misses wil! find thisan opportunity seldom offered to 
secure useful and beautiful goods at unusua!!y low prices. Ladics 
ean wear them at the belt, or in the side pocket, with one corncr 
exposed, producing a very pretty effect. They are also quite 
recherché for young gentlemen. They make very appropriate 
Christmas or birthday presents, and almost any ono would 
value them (judging from their appearance) at from 50 cents to 
75 cents each. Price only 24 cents, oreight3-centstamps. 3 
handkerchiefs, assorted colors, @Q cents. § dos., $2—by mail, 
postpaid. Postage stamps accepted the same ascash. Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY (0., 
87 Warren Street, New York. 
— BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practicai road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can ride 


KNA 











et POPE MF’G CO., 
614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SHONINGER 
Cymbella Concerto Organ, 
B. Shoninger Organ Co., 
Manufacturers of first-class 
UNIVERSAL 
CYMBELLA ORGANS 
AND 


Upright Piano- fortes. 
Established 1850. 
Over 60,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY 
97 te 121 Chestnut St.; 
OFFICE 
~ 98 and 101 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A 
Highest Honors at the U. ! 


Centennial World's Exhibitio: 
Exp at Philadelphia, and t 


ition Universelle ¢ de ist 
‘aris, France, and the Ne 
England 8 State Agricultural S 
The Centennial Judges pr - 
nounced them Sa ta tia 
best Instruments for t 


made, with the oe a4 a 
Chime of Bells, with p asing | 


At Paris the Judges grant 
us medals and a. for t 
finest U i Piano fortes a 








}» 


pretium ‘tn in many State : 4. > 
‘ounty F 

Our Instr nta conir'n 5 
more valua im me 4& 

will stand a, and end we 

more in . or damp — 











with 
eaoh anand Pia: 
oar n has our new de- 
: ie “for clos' the Pedals, 
out dust, mice, etc. 
aes Catalogue matled 











y WANTED to Canvass for 1,000 
AGENTS PAPERS and MaGAazINEes. Good pay. 
Rasy work. Send for Price-List and Terms to 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY, QvuINcy, MIcH, 





Electro- Plated Ware. German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 





The “NIAGARA.” 


Patented. 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street. RY ew o York. 











Established 1817, 


oe * 
Ve J. Maenin, Goedin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 


have just received latest Designs in 





Watches, Jewelry,* 
Bronzes, Clocks, 





Paris and Vienna Novelties 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
* WATCH. XK 






















”+*Pue —— Press, Nos. ‘21 axp 23 Ross Staeatr. 








